





in Service to coal mining men 


COAL AGE for the first nine months of 1947 
carried 74% more pages of advertising 


than its nearest contemporary 


This record will come as no surprise to those manufacturers who have 
followed the balanced quality of Coat AcE editorial. 

For they know, as more and more advertisers are discovering, 

that editorial values mean advertising values mean advertising results. 
And they are betting on Coat AcE to do their job for them— 

134 in nine months in 1947 have relied on Coat AcE alone. 





THIS EXPRESSION of confidence is no blind bet! Back of it 7 

stand “FIRSTS” galore. Here are a few: Naturally, these and other “firsts” which your COAL 
AGE representative will be glad to cover for you 

FIRST — and ONLY coal mining publication to win “Indus- have resulted in long-time firsts in readership . .. as 


trial Marketing” awards for editorial excellence. shown by independent surveys by manufacturers 
over their own mailing lists. 





FIRST — and ONLY to present awards to coal companies 
for improving efficiency. 





These FIRSTS and many more are working for you in 
every issue of Coat Ace. They didn’t just happen because 
Coat Ace has been published since 1911— they are in- 
vestments in its program of industry service. Today's 
FIRST — and ONLY to present facts about the industry advertising and marketing executives don’t buy space 02 
and his own job to the working miner; in the booklet guesswork or sentiment — they buy it where they KNOW 
“You and Your Coal Mining Job.” it will sell their products. 


FIRST — and ONLY to conduct an industry-wide poll of 
coal miners, analyzing for management “What the Miner 
Thinks” about his job, his company, his union 
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To Increase Your Share of this Bigger 


Look at the GROWTH of the Machine Building Industry 


$33,115,000, 000 3,034,000 


1,368,000 
$10, 147,000,000 


1947 


. in PRODUCTION .. . in EMPLOYMENT 


FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN 
INCREASE YOUR SHARE OF THE 
MACHINE BUILDING MARKET ® 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Does YOUR Ad Dept. 


Measure Up? 


Management Engineer gives case histories, 


techniques for efficient organization 


_ clues does a management 
consultant look for in judging 
an industrial advertising department? 

There are four basic and interrelated 
factors to be considered: 

1. What is the definition of the 
advertising manager’s job? 

2. What is the position of the 
advertising department in the or- 
ganization structure? 

3. Is there a plan and a program 
to be followed, or is the advertising 
department merely a_ mechanical 
workshop? 

4. Is the advertising department 
planning, directing and leading, or 

it following, being directed and 
being led? 

In running down these four clues, 
we travel with the company’s sales- 
men, interview a cross section of cus- 
tomers, talk to company executives, 
anc study such internal evidence as 
records, reports, results, and program 
inc plans, both verbal and written. 

t only does this approach give a 
broad understanding of management 
tec niques, methods and procedures, 
bur it reveals significant data on the 
procuct lines, distribution, field selling 


ore inizations, sales strategies, and the 
rel tionship between the advertising 
dep irtment and the advertising agency. 


\dapted from a talk given before 
th Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
As ociation, Nov. 10, 1947.} 


Moreover, our field research points 
up customer likes and dislikes as well 
as a wealth of information on cus- 
tomer reactions to advertising, promo- 
tion, dealer helps, publicity, company 
standing and reputation, and the like. 

What are some of the conditions or 
symptoms that contribute to unsatis- 
performance? 


factory advertising 


(And I refer to those situations where 
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By ROBERT F. DICK 
Vice-President, George Fry & 
Associates 

Chicago, Illinoi: 


the advertising department is manned 
by competent practitioners. ) 

Let’s take a look at several typical 
case histories from our report files 
which show why certain industrial ad- 
vertising departments failed to make 
the grade. 

These six case histories typify exist- 


CASE HISTORIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT ANALYSIS 


Case | 


Our first case history is that of a manufacturer of electrical fittings. The 
product is sold to public utilities, manufacturers and jobbers through a 
direct sales organization as well as through manufacturers’ agents in poten- 


tially less productive market areas. 


In this company the general sales manager runs the advertising show. 
He handles agency contacts—he doesn’t ASK—he TELLS the advertising 
manager what should be done down to the last detail. He not only 
coaches the team, but he calls the signals, and most of his plays result 


in no gain. 


This company is not making the progress it should, and even more 
important, the general sales manager is storing up future trouble. The 
advertising manager’s hands (and abilities) are tied, his efforts ham- 
strung, and the advertising function is completely dominated by the 


general sales manager. 


Case Il 


Our second case history is that of a manufacturer of hydraulic presses. 
These presses have a capacity of from 50 to 1,000 tons and are used prin- 
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ing problems that face industrial ad- 
vertising departments and have a bear- 
ing on the status and activities of such 
departments. Many of you may not 
be faced with most of these problems, 
BUT your profession is faced with 
them and that should make them of 
concern to you. 


A course of action should be taken 
by the industrial advertising depart- 
ment to win its rightful place and 
proper recognition. For your consid- 
eration, I will now outline a program 
which, I am certain, will enhance the 
prestige of the profession in general, 
and of the individual department in 
particular. There are five steps in the 
program: 

Organize internally 
Get all the facts 
Develop a program 
Assume the offensive 


—~ bh we Ne 


Publicize your work 

Let’s see how these steps may be co- 
ordinated into a program that will aid 
you in winning the coveted recogni- 
tion for your work and the proper 
place for your department in the or- 
ganization structure. 


To do your job you must know your 
job. You will not thoroughly know it 
unless it’s spelled out in writing. For 
yourself and for every person working 
under you, it is strongly recommended 
that you prepare a job description. 

Such a job description or job analy- 
sis will make it possible to block out 
the jobs on an organization chart and 
to show the lines of direct authority. 


You are more than an advertising 
You should be the market- 
ing and advertising manager. Which 
duties should be placed under your su- 
They fall into five classi- 
fications, and depending upon the size 
will be han- 
dled by one or more key supervisors— 
perhaps as many as five: 


manager. 


pervision ? 


of your company, they 


include: 
Budgeting, media, scheduling, lay- 


Advertising functions 
out, copy slant, production, agency 
liaison. These duties represent the 
mechanical end of the marketing 
and advertising manager’s job. 

This involves developing market 
potentials, sales forecasts, sales 
quotas, new product uses or appli- 
cations, product improvement, 
product performance, customer re- 
actions and opinions, customer re- 
quirements, customer selling tech- 
niques, 


This involves sales statistics, ad- 
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| closed by the advertising manager or the sales manager. 


cipally in metal forming and drawing, forging, extrusion, metal straigh 
ening, forcing, and general production shop work. Engineering skil., 
strong management, and product design are the chief factors in the com. 
pany’s success. 

The advertising manager in this company is competent. His depar:- 
ment is doing a good job on copy, layout, agency liaison and sales litera. 
ture. However, a complete marketing job is not being done. The ac- 
vertising manager has never called on any accounts, and the only time he 
sees the company’s salesmen is at trade shows. 


There is a big gap in this company’s selling effort, and it is not being 
There is no 


market research, no customer research, no sales manual, no sales training, 
and the salesmen are not making the most of such advertising as is being 
done. Except for a catalog, there are no sales tools being used. Moreover, 
there are no control reports coming from the salesmen. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for the advertising manager to do a 
complete marketing job, but he just doesn’t have the field facts and is 
making no effort to get them. He could get the facts and make the effort 
if he wanted to do so, because no restrictions have been placed on him. 

However, he feels that his function is principally routine and mechan- 
ical and he spends his time on budgets, handling inquiries, developing 
copy appeals, working on the catalog and instruction manuals, and work- 
ing on media selection and scheduling. He spends an unduly high pro- 
portion of time on agency relationships. 

If this particular advertising manager were more concerned with getting 
facts on customers and prospective customers and less concerned with the 
details of getting beautiful illustrations of the product into his ads, he 
would be in a position to make a real contribution to his company from 
the standpoint of building sales volume at lower costs. 


Case Ill 


Our third case history deals with a manufacturer of special metals that 
sells through 20 of its own district offices and has a volume of approxi- 
mately $25 million. Its customers include manufacturers in the automotive, 
machine tool, shipbuilding, paper, electrical, and other industries. 

This is a sad situation. The advertising manager heads up a function, 
the scope and potential importance of which are not recognized by the 
president of the company. Some business paper advertising constitutes 
the total advertising job. 

The chief executive of this company did become interested in having a 
motion picture made, so the advertising manager spent six months and 
$15,000 making a movie to be used at trade shows and for exhibition 
before school children and women’s clubs. That same expenditure on 
product use and customer research would have contributed to company 
progress and growth, but the chief executive considers this type of 
activity a frill. 

This same company also manufactures a set of home use tools packaged 
in a fancy kit. Distribution is through department stores. All the oppor- 
tunities for advertising and promotion are present—but the chief execu- 
tive’s attitude on advertising is adverse. The selling, distribution and 
advertising program, and the product as well, literally starved to death. 


Case IV 


Our fourth case history—and one which we see too often—deals wit 
a manufacturer of foundry equipment marketed through a direct selling 
organization. The company makes cupolas, air furnaces, cupola charging 
machines, converters, ladles, dust equipment, ovens, sand blast equipmen 
and related products. It also has a line of supplies sold through found: 
supply jobbers. 

This manufacturer is alert, aggressive, and well established. The adv: 
tising manager is competent and the company is doing an extensive job 
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ertising and sales results, “lost 
business” reports, sales reports, re- 
rts ON Competition, Customer con- 
control, 


ol, expense territorial 


control. 

This involves preparation of man- 

ils, product use data, catalogs, 
price lists, direct mail literature, dis- 
plays, publicity, advertising _ re- 
prints, booths and exhibits. 

This involves the use of both ma- 
terials and methods pertinent to the 
field selling force. It requires prep- 
aration of sales training material, a 
sales manual, sales kits and demon- 
strations, and special literature need- 
ed by the sales force. 

When the 


tising manager is engaged in these ac- 


marketing and adver- 
tivities Or supervises them, then, in 
my opinion, he is performing the full 
industrial marketing and advertising 
job. 


Get All the Facts 


You cannot do a full marketing job 
unless you have the facts to work 
with. So get the facts. You should be 
the “best informed” person in your 
company on the advertising, selling, 
and marketing functions. 

To get the facts, you must get out 
into the field. Call on the trade. Travel 
Attend - sales 
meetings. Talk to trade authorities. 
Interview your competitors. Set up a 
system of records and reports for sales 
management and top management so 


with your salesmen. 


that reported information from the 
salesmen goes through you for sum- 
marization before the information is 
passed on to a higher echelon for re- 
view and action. 

When you travel with the salesmen, 
find out their problems, their needs, 
and what is required to enable them 
to do a better job. Call on the trade 
with them and observe their perform- 
ance. 

Vhen you call on customers, get 
opinions On your product, installation, 
maintenance, service, salesmen, adver- 
tising, promotion, publicity, competi- 
tive activities and kindred reactions. 


| 


business paper and national advertising. It uses catalogs, instruction 
manuals, sales literature, and jobber sales aids. 

The problem here is not one of acceptance of advertising, nor is it one 
of either quantity or quality of advertising. The real problem is one of 
internal confusion and strain due to the lack of a clear definition of the 
scope of the advertising department’s activities. Moreover, the sales and 
advertising policies are not clear. Who is to do what with respect to 
sales promotion, product, customer and market research, and sales con- 
trol is confused and unclear. 

As a result, everything is done the hard way—the entire marketing and 
advertising activity lacks coordination and control. There are always a 
number of headaches before a job is completed, and due to the overlapping 
of responsibility, there is considerable duplication of effort. 


Case V 


Our fifth case history deals with a manufacturer of rubber soles and 
heels that are sold to shoe manufacturers by company salesmen. Rubber 
coles are distributed through shoe findings jobbers, and rubber matting 
is sold to industrial users. 

This client has a sound program. The advertising manager has the 
confidence and respect of management. The advertising department is 
doing some field research, is well organized internally, and is endeavoring 
to do a full marketing job. During the past two years I have seen the 
advertising department grow from a fledgling to full stature. 

However, the department is still making one mistake. It functions on 
a “fits and starts” basis. All planning is short. term—six months or less. 
The department operates too much on a day-to-day basis. In trying to 
play it safe, the advertising manager is missing the benefits of long term 
planning. There is a reluctance—and a STRONG reluctance—to project 
advertising and selling plans into the future. The development depart- 
ment is looking ahead three to five years on new products, but the adver- 
tising department has failed to look ahead and blocks plans for the future. 


Case VI 


Our sixth and final case history concerns a manufacturer with a line of 
industrial paints and a line of paint sold to consumers through distributive 
channels such as paint jobbers, hardware jobbers, paint and wallpaper 
stores, lumber yards, regional paint manufacturers and branches of na- 
tional paint companies. 

In this company the consumer paint line gets most of the advertising 
dollars and the full support and major effort of the advertising depart- 
ment. The industrial paint line accounts for approximately 30% of the 
dollar sales volume, but receives only 5% of the appropriation. There 
may not be as much glamour in the industrial paint line, but percentage- 
wise its gross profit contribution is greater than that of the consumer line. 
In spite of this, the full marketing and sales effort is behind the consumer 
line. The industrial paint line gets the scrapings that are left in the 
bottom of the barrel. It would be revealing to know how many com- 
panies selling both industrial products and consumer products actually 
allocate advertising and selling effort to these two classifications on an 
equitable basis. 





re» mh 


D: velop a Program 

you intend to carry the ball you 
ha’ better know where you are going. 
T few unplanned and emergency 


' 


you have the facts you will be in off-tackle plays ever get through the 
ronger position to face top man- 
nent. Moreover, you will be able 
repare a realistic marketing and 
rtising program. 


line of scrimmage. 

In building the industrial adver- 
tising program, set forth in writing 
what you want to accomplish over a 
period of time. Your program should 
be developed around the “big four”— 
products; market coverage and pene- 
tration; advertising and sales promo- 
tion; and selling tools. 
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When top management sees a plan 
of this nature it is inclined to rec- 
ognize the fact that here is an indus- 
trial advertising department that is 
looking ahead. Foresight isn’t as ac- 
curate as hindsight, but it creates big- 
ger responsibilities and wins greater 
recognition, including larger salaries. 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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"HOW-TO" CLOSEUP—One of greatest advantages of industrial film is explaining 
product operation in visual, easy-to-follow steps. Here demonstrator shows oper- 
ation of levers under field conditions. Scene from “The Haymaker" (Bean Mfg. Co.) 


o WV HY don’t we make our own 
movies?” How often that 
question has been posed at sales pro- 
motion meetings! And how often the 
response has been a polite “horse 
laugh” from those who have had some 
experience (all unfortunate) with 


company-made films. 


True, movie making is a_ highly 
specialized art. But so is piano play- 
ing and fly tying and restoring antique 
furniture. Yet the hobbyists who 
have become skilled in these arts are 
So let’s 


have another look at company-made 


numbered in the thousands. 


movies. In fact, let’s step into a 
factory conference room where some 
company-made films are being shown 


at a dealer meeting. 


We're just in time for the opening 


scene of a 10-minute color motion 


picture on the field performance of a 
new agricultural machine. There’s no 
music, and the “sound” is provided 
by a sales engineer who supplements 
the titles with his own comments. The 
photography is OK; color good, focus 
sharp, medium distance shots varied 
with closeups, and pictures steady, in- 
dicating everything was shot from a 
tripod. Some of the scenes are a little 
long—judged by professional stand- 
ards—but every dealer has his eyes on 
the screen and all are evidencing keen 


interest. 


The film ends, the lights go on, and 
listen to that discussion! Everyone, it 
seems, Wants to get into the act. The 
conference leader is temporarily 
swamped by the barrage of questions, 
Has the 


film done a job? Look at the smile 


comments, and suggestions. 


on the sales manager’s face as he beams 


at the enthusiasm his “boys” are show- 
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By ELDON ROBBINS 
Aavertising Manager, 
John Bean Mfg. Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


PICTORIAL EFFECT—Audience interest is maintained by artful use of striking or dramatic 
scenes. When seen in original full color, the above scene from “Better Livestock,” a Bean 
Mfg. Company film, is an interesting panorama of blue skies, green pastures, and cowboys. 


ing for the new product. There’s your 
answer! And now, let’s hunt up the 
impresarios who produced this popu- 


lar “quickie.” 
‘Home Made’ by Ad Men 


The advertising manager and sales 
break down and 
everything. They planned the picture 


engineer confess 
and shot all the scenes in two days of 
field work, with the ad man running 
the camera and the slide rule expert 
stage-managing the operations. Luck- 
ily, the weatherman favored them with 
clear skies and brilliant sunshine— 
ideal conditions for the 800 feet of 
16mm color film that was exposed. 
Although all the scenes were shot 
at sound speed (24 frames a second) 
so that a sound track could be added, 
titles were ordered from a commercial 
studio and were cut into the film to 
make a silent version for the initial 
showing at the dealer’s meeting. After 
screening the rushes from the labora- 


tory, the 800 feet were trimmed to 
400—to the accompaniment of heart- 
rending wails from the ad man at 


each snip of the scissors. 


The resulting movie will never win 
an Oscar from Hollywood, but it cer- 
tainly rang the bell at the dealer meet- 
ing. And as for the cost—it was 
lunch money for a Hollywood cast. 
The ad man charged his budget with 
$200 for film stock and titles. Per- 
haps he should have included a part of 
the salaries and expenses involved, but 
picture-taking was but one of the pur- 
poses of the field trip. Even if the 
budget charge had been two or three 
times $200, the picture would still 


rate as a most inexpensive mov i 


One of the reasons that so m 
company-made movies have gone : 
is that the producers aimed at a bear 
with a gun loaded for sparrows. T iy 
either oversold themselves on theif 
abilities or underestimated the prob- 
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“Go Hollywood’ — 
For Two Hundred Dollars! 





Ad man, camera, and limited budget can produce 


company-made film for industrial sales promotion 


lems in making a picture that would 
measure up to the work of the pro- 
fessionals. Outstanding productions 
such as “This Amazing America,” and 
“Unfinished Rainbows,” to mention 
but two of the many excellent profes- 
sional-produced commercial films, are 
not created by novices. Nor on a 
$500 budget. When you need pic- 
tures of this caliber, don’t attempt to 


produce them yourselves unless you 


have personnel and equipment com- 





PRODUCT USE—A primary service of in- 
dustrial film is to show diverse product 
applications under field conditions. In the 
Fa Protector," portable power sprayer 
is shown first as an orchard spray (above) 
and then employed as a fire-fighter (right). 


parable to that of the better profes- 
310 studios. 

ywever, don’t toss the idea of a 
company-made movie out the window 


merely because you can’t compete with 


th rofessionals. Industry has need 
for nany pictures that are within the 
ra of amateur movie makers. The 
pe mance story of the new agri- 
cultural machine, for example, was 
broight to a dealer conference more 


y by means of an amateur movie. 


Plan in Writing 

Successful company-made movies 
are not accidents. They are planned, 
and the more time and thought spent 
in planning, the more likely the fin- 
ished picture will serve its intended 
purpose. 

The determination of that purpose 
is the first step in the making of the 
movie. 


At the risk of being branded ped- 


















te 


agogic, let’s suggest that you commit 
the answer to that initial question to 
written form. Set down the purpose 
of the film and you will discover that 
this act in itself tends to clarify your 
own thinking as well as the thinking 
of others who are participating in the 
planning and future production of the 
film. With the purpose (or purposes) 
of the movie agreed upon, the goal is 
set, although the route by which it 


will be reached is yet to be determined. 
Determine Audience 


The next step is to determine the 
audience to which it is to be shown. 
It is not unlikely that there will be 
more than one type of audience for 
the picture. So the problem is to de- 
cide which is to be the primary audi- 
ence and which the secondary ones. 
The importance of knowing from the 
outset at whom the picture is being 
aimed cannot be overemphasized. 

Industries rarely begin production 
of a new product without some defi- 


nite ideas about the market in which 








it is to be sold. So with the commer- 
cial film; the market and the method 
of distribution should be given the 
same careful consideration. Likewise, 
the conditions under which the audi- 
ences will see the movie must not be 
OV erlooked. 

For example, a picture to present 
a new product to dealers may be quite 
different from the one designed to in- 
troduce this same product to the trade. 
The film for the dealers will likely 
portray the features of the product 
and stimulate ideas on how to mer- 
chandise it, while the film for the 
trade will endeavor to create the desire 
to buy. 

Frequently, the problem of distribu- 
tion is a major stumbling block in the 
effective use of motion pictures by 


industry. The time to solve that 
problem is before the picture is made. 
A movie without an audience is about 
as useful as an 


automobile without 


wheels. All of us like to imagine that 
there will be a general clamor for our 
movies; but alas, such is not always 
the case. It’s quite true that prac- 
tically every gathering of people is a 
potential audience for some kind of 
a movie. The problem of the movie 
maker is to pre-select his audience and 


build accordingly. 
What Area Will Film Cover? 


With the film purpose and the audi- 
ence established, the movie maker can 
plan the scope of his picture—the area 
which it is to cover. In many ways, 
this is comparable to the planning of 
a trip—it requires the selection of a 
starting point, the choice of the terri- 
tory to be covered, and the final goal. 
At this stage, the movie maker is con- 
stantly asking himself the question: 
“How much does the audience already 
know about this subject?” 

Obviously, it is senseless to waste 
footage in explaining something that 
one might reasonably expect the audi- 
ence to know. Not only is it a waste 
of footage, but it can endanger the 
reception of the entire movie as the 
average person resents being told that 
which he already knows. Thus, if you 
were planning a movie to introduce a 
new can opener, it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to explain to the audience of 
housewives that food 
comes in tin cans. She knows that 


and her problem is to shuck the can 


from the 


much of our 


least 
amount of effort and the minimum 
of nicked fingers. 

Having set down the scope of the 


contents with the 
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“What Will It Do For Me?” 


Ad man pleads for ‘enlightened selfishness’ in copy 


By W. R. NORTHLICH 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





HEN ict is used right, advertising 
has been called the backup—the 


leader—the carrier—the strength of 
the sales punch. 

And yet, sadly, we find far too 
much of it forgetting the most im- 
portant punch of all. To the guys 
and gals it “reaches,” lots of great 
stuff just doesn’t answer the one ques- 
tion every buyer asks: “What will it 
do for me?” 

In the consumer field, writers and 
ad managers tend to get all wrapped 
up in stopper headlines and cute copy. 
Do they forget what their brain chil- 
dren are supposed to do? And in the 
industrial field, the big “we” seldom 
gets a rest. 

Top management, which foots the 


bill, should have one question to ask 
about advertising: “Does it tel! the 
prospective buyer what it will do for 
him?” 

Recently I saw a piece of adver- 
tising that had a big job to do. “War 
baby blues” had isolated this company 
Several 


from its market. years had 


passed without an interpretation of 
sales policy to the trade. To undo the 
harm of absenteeism for some six years 
and set everything to rights, but quick 


—that was the job. 


And how did this vital message set 
out to do its selling job? It was full 
of “‘we’s.” It we'd, and we'd, and 
we'd, not a you anywhere. 

The trade didn’t sit up and take no- 
tice. Why should busy men, deep in 
the problems of running their own 
fighting with 
wage increases and other snafus, get 


businesses, shortages, 
worked up over a message that was 
all “we” and no “you.” 

This is but one example—you can 
find lots more, maybe in your own 
stuff—I hope not. 

Are otherwise keen business build- 
ers such dopes that they cannot do 
what they expect others to do? What 
do they want to know when they ap- 
prove a company expenditure? 


There is nothing more important to 
an individual than himself. Isn't it 
natural for the buyer of anything to 
want to know what it will do for him? 


If that is a fair statement, why don't 
advertising men watch their stuff and 
see that advertising is selfish for the 
guy they are selling, instead of selfish 


for themselves and their companies? 





film, the next step is to plan the con- 
tent. (The “scope” is the general area 
to be covered and the “content” is 
the key points of interest along the 
way.) As a general rule, limit these 
key points to not more than five. More 
will tend to confuse. 

The familiar debating technique fre- 
quently works successfully in present- 


ing key points: 1. Tell *em what you're 
going to say. 2. Say it. 3. Tell ‘em 
what you’ve said. In movie making, 
this becomes: 1. Prepare the audience 
for what it is to see. 2. Show 
Summarize. 

Now,-and not until now, is the ime 
for the drafting of the picture ou’ 'ne. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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How to Uncover a New Industrial Market 


Research, advertising, publicity, and exhibits create 
million-pound market for Reynolds aluminum in six months 


RE new markets hard to find? Here 
‘% is a case of one produced in the 
field, a thousand miles from the main 
office. In two years it has grown from 
a grass roots enterprise into a perma- 
nent nationwide source of added busi- 
ness—and it is still expanding. 

It started with a report from a dis- 
trict manager. The Minneapolis man- 
ager of Reynolds Metal Company 
(Aluminum Division) had been work- 
ing closely with two of his accounts, 
and had substituted aluminum for 
galvanized sheet in the fabrication of 
duct work. Heretofore galvanized 
sheet had been used almost exclusively 
in heating and ventilating material, 
but at the end of the war galvanized 
sheet was short. To this situation the 
Minneapolis manager applied a little 
imagination. Why not aluminum? 

The report he submitted on two test 
cases caught the attention of David P. 


Reynolds, vice-president in charge of 


By JAMES C. BJORKHOLM 
Manager, 
Advertising Copy Department, 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


sales of Reynolds Aluminum Division. 
He too asked himself a question. Why 
only two cases? The market was na- 
tionwide. The go ahead signal was 
given from top management and the 
campaign for a new market was under 


way. 
Research Begun 


The advertising department was 
called in to begin immediate prepara- 
tion of a complete program to assist 
the sales department in this campaign. 
The manager of the advertising de- 
partment, the head of the technical 
editorial service department and the 
advertising copy chief held a prelimi- 
nary conference to discuss the various 


























Firs’ mailing on new product was this four-page illustrated bro- 
chu =. After research among plant engineers and prospective users 
in‘ @ field, copy department and ad agency worked out dual copy 





OMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BUN DING 


MORE FACTS ABOUT ALUMINUM 


ePTED BY BUYERS FOR 
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aspects of the proposed program. At 
this meeting it was determined that 
certain information had to be obtained 
prior to the preparation of any mate- 
rial. It was decided to forego any defi- 
nite plans until this information was 
obtained. 

Specifically, the information needed 
included: 

1. Technical facts about the alum- 
inum itself. What alloy, temper, gauge, 
sizes, deliveries, prices? To secure these 
data, the copy man interviewed the 
product manager who handles sheet 
sales. 

2. The reaction of shop men to the 


use of aluminum. Did they find it 


easier to fabricate? Was there less scrap 
loss? Was their output greater because 
of using lightweight aluminum? How 
about the actual erection of a job... 
was it faster, easier, require less labor? 
Field trips to sheet metal shops and 
“on-the-job” inspections of duct in- 








Rovmeids Ateneo tor Gusts is Awathate Hine, ter Semen 
faves and Mere Bicient metainet 26 4 
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appeal—what product can do, and what it has done. Mailing was 
made to list of names obtained at Heating Show, plus regular lists 
of sheet metal manufacturers and government housing agencies. 
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stallations in homes, factories, theaters, 
etc., prov ided both the editorial depart- 
ment and the copy department with 


answers to these questions. 
3}. General information about the 


trade. What was the over-all picture 


mn reference to the use of aluminum? 


To get these data, members of both the 


editorial and copy staffs went directly 
to the publication offices of the leading 
business papers serving the heating and 
ventilating field. These interviews with 
the editors of the papers proved ex- 
tremely helpful, and at the conclusion 
of the field trips another conference 
was held by the advertising depart 


ment. 
Trade Show Exhibit 


The advisability of participating as 
an exhibitor in the Seventh Interna 
tional Heating and Ventilating Expo 
sition was obvious. Although we were 
extremely late, a space cancellation 
provided us with the opportunity to 


show at this convention. 


Actual orders were closed on the 
floor ot the show ’ and sey eral hundred 
visitors filled in business reply cards 
requesting further information. All of 
these cards were placed on active file 
to receive promotion picces as they 
were issued. The respective sales othces 
in each territory received a list of 
names and addresses copied from these 
reply cards for personal follow up by 
their salesmen. 

Because of the immediate need for 
information on aluminum for duct 
work, a news bulletin was prepared by 


the sales department covering all im- 


NG. VENTILATING 
ONDITIONING 


OMPANY 


Comprehensive 32-page manual was second direct mail piece. Text 
gives technical data for production (gage, 
size) interspersed with direct ‘selling copy’ 
easy to handle, costs no more, less scrap). Full-page graphs on 
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portant facts. This bulletin was sent 


to all sales personnel. 


The copy department, in coopera- 
tion with Griswold-Eshleman ad- 
vertising agency, developed a four- 
page, illustrated brochure telling about 
all the advantages of Reynolds Alum- 


inum for duct work. 
Advertising and Publicity 


Concurrently, the advertising agen- 
cy was commissioned to start an ad- 
vertising campaign in the principal 
business papers covering the field. Four 
publications were chosen to give cover- 
age of the sheet metal shops, the job- 
ber, the building contractor and the 
architect. 

The editorial department, mean- 
while, had prepared a very thorough 
news release on aluminum for ducts, 
and arrangements were completed with 
Sheet Metal Worker to run the story 
as a two-part article in its April and 
May issues. Another article was pre- 
pared exclusively for Snips pertaining 
primarily to a cost-and-savings com- 
parison of aluminum to galvanized, 
and this story appeared as a continuing 
feature in the May and June issues. A 


general news release was sent out to 


165 metal-working publications telling 


a complete story about the use of 


iluminum for duct work fabrication. 


The editorial department, with the 
cooperation of the technical service de- 
partment, next prepared a comprehen- 
sive technical manual that answered 
practically every question that anyone 
might bring up concerning fabrication, 


erection, costs, life, etc., of aluminum 


in the heating, ventilating and aur con- 
ditioning fields. 

The moment the four-page brochure 
came off-the-press, it was mailed to the 
entire list of names obtained ar the 
heating show plus lists of prefabricated 
duct manufacturers, furnace manv- 
facturers, and sheet metal shops. A list 
of Army and Navy engineers con- 
cerned with building construction was 
also circulated, as were all FHA branch 
offices and state and Federal architec. 
tural department heads. 

The manual was made available to 
all of our duct jobbers, and it was of- 
fered on a business reply card that ac- 
companied a reprint mailing over the 
Snips magazine list. The mailing de- 
partment was literally swamped with 
requests that came from this mailing. 

Business paper reprints were mer- 
chandised as soon as the first plates 
were available, and have been mailed 
out monthly to the origina: prospect 
list plus the duct and furnace manv- 


facturer list. 
Speeches at Conventions 


To further round out the promotion 
campaign and to enable interested heat- 
ing and ventilating men to ask and get 
answers to questions first hand, a num- 
ber of invitations to address state, re- 
gional and national conventions were 
accepted by representatives of the 
technical service department. These 
talks not only provided personal con- 
tact, but also provided an additional 
source otf publicity, as these talks were 
reported in the business press. 

At present, a comprehensive picture- 

(Continued on Page 145) 


ALUMINUM for AIR DUCTS 


alloy, temper, coil 
(workmen like it, 


mechanical properties and full-page photos showing product 
stalled carry out the dual educational and selling themes. 
was sent to jobbers and offered on business reply cards in 
try publications. Reynolds reports: ‘Mailing department swan 
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READY FOR THE PROSPECT—Demonstration room of George Scherr, 


inc., New York, is set up for action. Ali machines are under power so 


Industrial Selling 
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that prospect may see for himself how they work. Visual material on 
wall explains product construction and showcards give sales points. 


by Demonstration 


‘Know the Product and Show the Product’— 


NDUSTRIAL selling has many tools 
—catalogs, literature, advertising 
copy, direct mail—but none is more 
important than personal demonstra- 
tion. This is the final battleground of 
selling, the salesman and prospect in 
face-to-face discussion. And because 
the personal presentation is so impor- 
tant, it is essential that the vital third 
element—the product itself—also be 
present. 

The basic ground rule in giving a 
product demonstration is the age-old 
“Know Your Product.” If this sales 
axiom is hallowed, it has become so 
through the “blood, sweat, and tears” 
of product demonstrations that have 
gone wrong. In no other selling me- 
dium can one slip of the tongue, one 
Miss*atement, one unexpected failure 
be so disastrous. The prospect has un- 
limived freedom to ask any question 
any time he likes—spindle construc- 
tion. accuracy, motor vibrations, com- 
Petiior’s products. The wise, and suc- 
cess ul, salesman will be prepared be- 
forehand for wherever the lightning 
str 


s is particularly true in the case 





By KARL KIRCHHOFER 
George Scherr Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


of a new product. The salesman is 
going to meet a lot of skeptics, the 
eyebrow raisers who will pepper him 
with difficult-to-answer questions, per- 
haps because they do not want to be 
convinced that the new machine, 
method, material, or construction is 
an improvement on_ their 
equipment. These are hard individuals 


present 
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A Case History Sales Presentation 


to handle, dificult to convince. The 
salesman needs all the sales aids he can 
muster to help him with his demon- 


strations. 
Let us take an actual case history. 


A new machine was brought out 
which accomplished certain functions 
for which three or four machines 
would normally be required. It was a 
universal type of machine which could 
do milling, grinding, drilling, reaming, 
etc. It weighed about 70 pounds with 
parts and samples enclosed in an awk- 
ward carrying case, and the salesman 
was quite worn out after a day of 
carting this in and out of metalwork- 
ing plants. 

It was a simple matter to bring the 
machine into a plant where the dem- 
onstration was expected. But it would 
have been difficult as well as unwise 
to take it into every plant for various 
reasons, as the salesman discovered 
after a few weeks experience. The 
right man might be out, the foreman 
might be in conference, the plant 
might have absolutely no use for the 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Results with Men's Pictures | Tt Ads 
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ICTURES of 


cheap and plentiful if numbers, 


men’s heads are 


quality of art, and use are any indi- 
cation of their value. It is amazing 
how often they appear as you turn 
the pages of various magazines; poor, 
shopworn heads with little thought, 
if any, given to their effect on the 


real sales message. 


The group of heads shown above 
were clipped from recent magazines 
and illustrate the striking similarity 
of treatment. Most of them were 
stuck in the layout just anywhere; 
men looking, smiling and laughing at 
you; men talking on any phone to 


anyone; men at desks, looking at blue- 


prints, pointing thumb and fingers, 
talking to each other, and just plain 
goofs. They could be transplanted 


from one advertisement to another 


with little, if any, effect on the actual 
message, and could be omitted in many 
cases with general improvement to 
the layout. 

“Spots” have their attention value 


to be sure, but when poorly 


drawn, carelessly placed, and loosely 
connected with the idea behind the 
idvertisement, their value is more of ten 
negative than positive. People are 
ilways interested in other people—in 
when and where and what they are 
doing, and for that reason men make 


good illustrative material when the 
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man and what he is, or what he is 


doing, is quickly and convincingly 
portrayed. 

Some of the effective ways men have 
been used in advertising are shown by 
Their 


the accompanying illustrations. 


By DONALD E. LATHROP 
Art Director, 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


uses might be tentatively classified as 


follows: 


Action Pictures 


Action pictures are attention get- 
ters, but they should at the same time 
either reveal their connection with the 
ad, or so arouse the curiosity that the 
reader will seek the information. Ac- 
tion does not necessarily mean that 
the motion must be visible; when well 
done a very static person can imply 
impending action with terrific force. 
Generally, your man should be per- 
using or about to use the 


He should 


be as dominant and functional as the 


forming, 


service or product you sell. 


nature of the ad will permit. But, 
please, not just a head shoved into 
some extra space left in the layout! 


‘How-It-Works’ Pictures 
This classification is not too differ- 
ent from the action type, except that 
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it places greater emphasis on the “how- 
it-works” angle, and leads itself to con- 
tinuity pictures, showing the varieus 
uses of a product or the steps in a 
process. Men taking a planned and 
logical part in these pictures make 
them alive and convincing. Greater 
use could and should be made of this 


type of ad because of its attention and 
selling power. 


Dramatic Pictures 
the need 
to illustrate some pertinent thought, 


Occasionally, there arises 


emotion, or concept, such as a closed 
mind, deaf ears, babbling mouth, etc. 
The use is limited only by the imag- 
ination of the writer and artist. 
Generally, there are two types: The 
realistic drama where the actual char- 
acter and setting is such as to move 
and the unreal drama 
where an unnatural situation tells 4 


the emotions, 
vivid story. In either case, the man 
becomes the dominant feature of the 
layout, a complete visual story in it- 
self and not just another head. 


Testimonial Pictures 


Testimonial pictures abound in ¢reat 


variety, and most frequently: “s 4 
direct quotation showing an identi- 
fiable man actually making the s'1te- 
ment; as an indirect testimony ere 


an identifiable person indorses the »d- 
uct without being quoted; as a °stl- 
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used, the effectiveness and sincerity 
will be greatly influenced by the qual- 
person, but one representing a group or ity of art or photography used. Only 
inference, the best that can be afforded should 


be considered. 


monial by association where a quota- 
tion is associated with an unidentifiable 
class; and as testimony by 
where the product is shown in con- 


nection with the person in the proper : 
Pictures of Prominent Men 


environment, but with no reference 
to the person. The use of a prominent man is 
No matter how the testimonial is good, providing he has human interest 
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qualities or is well-known, or is to 
be made among your 
readers. 

Again, the best possible art should 
The should be an 
part, if not a dominant 
and the relation- 


well-known 


be used. picture 
important 
part, of the layout, 


ship between it and your message 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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(Left to right): ACTION PICTURE—Eye-stopper that speaks for it- 
self. HOW-IT-WORKS—Six different uses for product are illustrated 


attention. 
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PROMINENT MAN PICTURE—Recognition stops reader. Do them the 
honor of first class art. INTRODUCTION—'This man is at your service.’ 








! Fennel 
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OON PICTURE—Needs all three—good idea, good layout, and 
art. ATMOSPHERE—Emphasizes ‘Arab’ in head. ORNAMENTAL 
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SYMBOLIC—Demands best possible art. 


of message without reading copy. 


each one suggests other uses. DRAMATIC—Hits the emotions to get 
DIRECT TESTIMONIAL—Executive art lends authenticity. 





EDITORIAL—Gives feeling 


Picture lingers in your memory. 






—Man forms ‘frame’ for ad being plugged. COMPARISON—Product 
size measured by human yardstick. POINTER—Effective, watch layout. 
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ik the average industrial publicity 
writer was asked, “What’s wrong 
with publicity?” his immediate answer 
would be a firm, “nothing at all.” 

That answer, however, is not a true 
picture in every sense of the word. 
It is true that there is nothing wrong 
with industrial publicity itself, rather, 
it is the matter of fact way in which 
most of it is written. 

Over the past 10 years, publicity, 
like good advertising, has taken tre- 
mendous strides in scope and power. 
Actually, it has found a permanent 
place in the industrial sun. And in 
that capacity, it has developed into 
a very skilled and specialized field. 


Qualities of Good Writers 


Good publicity men who write an 
article and check it against facts, then 
rewrite it time and time again until 
it is correct, are few and far between. 
Today, good product reporting is not 
a matter of filling several sheets with 
typewritten words. Facts must be 
presented. Facts that mean something 
to the reader, to the manufacturer and 
to the publisher. First of all, the writer 
must understand his products. He 
must be a good enough salesman to 
promote his employer’s manufacturing 
interests in cold, hard type. He must 
know the advantages of the product, 
and have enough technical knowledge 
to enable him to write intelligently 
about various technical phases of the 


He should have a 


item or material. 





Veteran industrial publicity 
man gives tips on what to write 
about, how to gather material, 
and how to write it for business 
paper acceptance. 
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By R. H. MUEHLBERG, Publicity Department, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


fair knowledge of the people who use 
the product and the uses to which it 
will be applied. He should know some- 
thing of the communities into which 
his news releases will be sent. It has 
been said that, all in all, people are 
pretty much the same in habit. But, 
are they also the same when it comes 
to reading? 

The plant superintendent, the fore- 
man or the experienced worker may 
be able to visualize the proper use of 
a new piece of machinery, an improve- 
ment in certain materials or the exact 
advantage of a different type casting. 
Such knowledge has come to them 
through years of experience. But, can 
the young apprentice, working by their 
side, do the same? That is why it is 
sO very important that every news 
release, every article promoting a new 
product, be written in a smooth, easily 
understandable style that not only 
gives the desired information, but also 
holds the attention of the reader. 

Good publicity can be summed up 
much the same as a popular sports 
champion. Take, for example, a prize- 
fighter. He may lose a number of 
bouts. He may not even be a good 
fighter, but the crowd is always pulling 
for him to win. That’s because he has 
color, the ring personality that makes 
for good Industrial 
writing, whether publicity or advertis- 
Editors and 
publishers want articles that have the 


sportsmanship. 
ing, is much the same. 


spark and color to attract readers to 
their subscription lists. Magazines are 
rated according to their circulation, 
not by their advertising. Publishers 


want news that will boost these lists. 


Veterans Are Good Bet 


There are hundreds, possibly thou- 


sands, of returned war veterans who 
are looking for positions in publicity 
and advertising departments. Many 
have little or no practical experience 
in industrial writing. These men, placed 
with a competent writer, can be 
trained to make excellent publicity 
men. Most of them have had the 
necessary travel background, and it 
might be said here that travel is by 
no means a superficial knowledge that 
will never be used. In fact, travel is 
one of the prime requisites of every 
publicity Through it, he 
gains an understanding of other people, 
their manners and their tastes. Such 
information cannot be gained in any 
other way. Industrial plants should 
receive these returned veterans with 
open arms. The government job train- 
ing program is to the advantage of both 
employer and veteran alike. They are 
young, eager, full of ideas and en- 
thusiasm. The battlefield has made 
them both careful and self reliant, and 
gives them a preview of what is meant 
by the saying, “‘a nose for news.” 


Office Boy Surveys Market 


One of the best product stories ever 
written was suggested by a 17 year 
old office boy in a large electrical plant. 
Having a flare for writing and await- 
ing an opportunity to get into the 
company’s advertising department, he 
spent his spare time and Saturdays 
the stores which sold his employe 
merchandise. He would stand 
the counter that contained these : 
and jot down pencil notes of th 
marks customers made about the 
cles. After several weeks of thi 
went te the publicity director wit 

The story, suggested by 
(Continued on Page 158) 


writer. 


notes. 
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“Catalogs As A Sales Tool” 


First in a series on planning, producing, and 


distributing sales-getting industrial catalogs 


PART ONE 
F pert phenomenon in industrial 
selling and marketing is the or- 
ganization without a catalog of some 
kind. Whether 4-page folders or 
monumental volumes, catalogs find 
their greatest use in the industrial field. 


It is a tragedy, from both a finan- 
cial and sales viewpoint, that too many 
industrial catalogs are examples of 
“what not to do.” Typographically 
and artistically they may be superb. 
The brilliant cover, the impressive pic- 
ture of the factory, the top-grade 
illustrations may draw enthusiastic 
and sincere praise. 

But do they SELL? 

This is the final—and only—cri- 
terion, for basically a catalog is a sales 
tool. Its primary objectives are: to 
create direct sales; to supply informa- 
tion and specifications on industrial 
products; and to function as a selling 
uid for dealers and salesmen. 

It is a warming thought that there 
are some companies altruistic enough 
to contribute to the support of typo- 
graphic art, but if these catalogs do 
not sell, the money and time spent on 
them are a contribution and nothing 
more. 

In contrast, hundreds of catalogs are 

crammed with information—use- 
ful, valuable data—that a prospective 


yer or present customer need not 
vel far to learn how, what and 
ere to buy. True, the pages in these 
catalogs are tight, but the industrial 
igner, specification writer, and ulti- 
te buyer have at their fingertips 

vital information which must 
ntually lead to inquiries and to 


d to Buying 


lt is this type of factual, informa- 
e catalog which is an aid to buying 


—a sales tool which works for you 
when your salesmen are not in the 
prospect’s and customer’s office. 

In the “Preference in Industrial 
Literature” reports issued by Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia (which 
are summarized in the box below), 
there is “proof-positive” that catalogs 
designed for any other purpose than to 
sell products, equipment and services 
are frowned upon by the ultimate 
users, the purchasing agents and en- 
gineers. 

One definite conclusion of the sur- 
vey was that “a wide range of material 
is at least acceptable to purchasing 
agents and may be valuable to the ad- 
vertiser to stimulate the sales of the 
products in the catalogs .. . and certain 
types of promotional material are like- 
ly to contribute little to the catalog 
for either user or advertiser and may 
be resented by a significantly large 
section of the audience.” 

Survey Gives User Preference 

Note carefully what catalog users 
desire. It is obvious that “explanation 
and illustrations of how to use prod- 
ucts” is sell data—it helps the cus- 
tomer buy. 

On the subject of “complete de- 
scription vs. specifications only,” the 
survey said that “catalog users show 
such a clear preference that complete 





By B. M. WALBERG 


Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Consultant 


product descriptions should always be 
provided, unless some peculiar and un- 
usual circumstances dictate other- 
wise.” .Here again is conclusive evi- 
dence that catalogs with complete de- 
scriptive selling data will bring 
tangible results. 


Harry Simmons, management con- 
sultant, in an article in INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING (October, 1947), has 
this to say about modern catalogs: 


Your regular catalog is an excellent 
sales training tool. It presents all the 
vital information about your products, 
with the selling points, technical data, 
customer uses and applications, photo 
graphs, charts, prices, etc. Your prin: 
cipal problem is to show your sales: 
men how to use your catalog effec- 
tively; how to sell from it and with 
it; how to make it attractive and inter 
esting to prospects One dis: 
tinct benefit resulting from the use 
of your catalog as a sales training tool 
it that it practically forces you to build 
and develop a good selling type of cat- 
alog! In this way, your catalog be- 


comes a double-edged tool 
With competition tightening all along 
the line today, it is very definite 
that the “buyer’s market” is on the 





Description of manufacturing methods 





Explanation and illustrations of how to use 
DER, San csache Ph aae 6ds Rede 60's 


Description of previous installations .... 
Outline of company policies ........... 
Views of manufacturing equipment ..... 
History of the company ....... ..... 
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Photographs of executives ........... 
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Essential Acceptable Disapprove 

PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
ee ee 78 16 6 
¢eowen 43 45 12 
ere 39 48 3 
creeps 36 45 19 
aceite 16 57 27 
arene 12 68 20 
Veneeu 11 30 
eee 4 37 59 

Kaka ee 1 24 7 
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way in. It is therefore vital that com- 
panies today plan their catalogs for 
clearly defined objectives: to get actual 
orders or requests for salesmen to call. 

Sweet’s Catalog Service very aptly 
answers the question, “What is a cat- 
alog for?” A catalog is for helping a 
buyer pick out the right seller. <A 
catalog is for answering questions of 
people who are going to buy, but who 
have not decided from whom to buy. 
A catalog is for presenting organized 
information on a product to people 
who really want to study it. A catalog 
is for cashing in on interest created by 
advertising. A catalog is for making 
selling time more productive. Suc- 
cinctly, a catalog is used to simplify 
product selection when specific buying 


needs arise. 


Competitive Selling Medium 

Your advertisements—another basic 
selling tool in modern distribution— 
are, in words and pictures, designed to 
invite inquiries which lead to sales. If 
your catalogs, in turn, do not make 
the same specific and aggressive bids 
for inquiries and sales, then why issue 
catalogs? Why waste good money on 
catalogs which do not help lower the 
unit cost of sales? 

For the catalog is a sales tool which 
works for the advertiser just as much 
is the business paper advertisement 
und company salesman. Your catalogs, 
however, are available 24 hours a day 


to do a selling job for you. They do 





not have to wait for publication dates 
or salesmen’s appointments. 


Catalogs help lower the unit cost of 
sales—if they tell prospects and cus- 
tomers everything about your prod- 
ucts, and if they invite specific action, 
either an actual order or a request for 


a salesman to call. 


The General Catalog 


Let us return to the evolution of 
the catalog, which in itself is an in- 
teresting study. In “Let’s Analyze 
Your Catalog” by Livermore & Knight 
Corporation, the story is simply told: 


Years ago it was easy tor a man 
ufacturer to sell. His customers were 
knew 


personal acquaintances and he 


how to please them. But with ever 
widening markets came less familiarity 
with the customer's needs, and conse 
number of sales 


quently a lessening 


per hundred interviews 


The problem sifted down to han 
dling prospects and customers en masse 
instead of as individuals 

This called for a catalog 

Where a pricelist had formerly 


inswered the purpose, it now became 
necessary to convince the prospect or 
customer that the 
if d reasonable 


A sales 


prices was 


price list was fair 


addition to 
competition 
were t be met and overcome 


argument in 


necessary 1f 


This brought out the descriptive cat 
ilog—an advertising booklet that 
showed the article to best advantage, 
gave its price when possible and told 


why it was worth the price asked 


That this type of catalog was suc- 
cessful is best indicated by the large 








number of such catalogs still in » . 
today. 
over the 
show the same page layouts; the sarne 


They have changed very lit \e 
years. Such catalogs s. || 
line cuts; in fact everything is the 
same except that the prices are hig 
This early 


known as a general catalog. It 


type of catalog was 
tained about everything the advert: er 
could put on the page. White space, 
as it is known and used today, was 
unheard of. Paying for “empty” space 
was heresy. 


Revise for Selling Effect 


Today, companies are still dist: 
uting the catalogs they started their 
businesses with. As each print order 
diminishes, the printer is called to put 
the forms on again, and once more th« 
same catalog is available for the trade 
The cover may be changed from a 
blue to a brown stock; the identifying 
symbols may change; the identification 
number may jump one cipher. 

Yes. 


Maybe. But prospects, customers and 


Time saved? Money saved? 


sales increased? No! Of course, even 
these catalogs will produce inquiries 
and orders. But how far-reaching the 
returns could be if the catalog were 
completely scrapped, redesigned and 
brought up-to-date as a selling tool, 
and then broken down into either a 
general or specialized catalog. 

The decision as to whether your 
catalogs are to be of the general or 
100) 


(Continued on Pag 





COVER PICTURE STORY 





t St. Nicholas 


» hor tha 


4” 


HIS month’s which ex- 


presses the spirit of Christmas, is 


cover, 


reproduced from the current advertise- 
ment from the institutional campaign 
of American Cyanamid 


New York. 


Company, 


The advertisement, which is 


run- 
ning this month in Business Week, 
Newsweek, and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, is headlined “In Hopes 


That St. Nicholas 


paragraphs of the copy explain the 


.” The opening 


seasonal approach to the company’s 
product story: 

“Santa has willing helpers every- 
where. Right now you'll find thou- 
sands of them in fire houses, police 
stations and community centers all 


over the country busily collecting, re- 


pairing and repainting toys ... to 
make sure that no child need be dis- 
appointed ‘in hopes that St. Nicholas 


soon would be there’. 
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“This custom, which so perfect!) 
expresses the spirit of Christmas, 1s 
growing year by year as other groups 
join the fix-up, paint-up brigade. And 
there is nothing like a fresh coat of 
paint to make things look bright and 
new and attractive. 

“Happily, the paints and other su: 
face coatings now being made with 
modern synthetic resins developed | 
American Cyanamid will do ma: 
paint jobs better . 


” 


Ektachrome 
photograph taken by Nicholas Mur 
of Pagano Studios for Hazard Adv: 


The illustration is an 


tising Company, New York, | 
agency preparing this series. T 
campaign received a certificate 


merit in the recent 1947 NIAA cor 
petition for institutional campaigns 


the industrial field. 




















Care and Handling of Space Salesmen 


Agency space buyer uses Planned Interviews,” 


saves money, time, and hard feelings 


66" PY HE big trouble with space buy- 
ers is that they don’t listen— 
they already know!” 

“The big trouble with space sales- 
men is that they talk about everything 
except my market!” 

For as long as I can remember, 
these unhappy cries have been coming 
from both sides of the space sales desk. 
And like almost everyone else in the 
advertising “game” (so named by peo- 
ple not in advertising), I accepted this 
unhappy situation as an occupational 
hazard. 

The space salesman has many valid 
complaints about space buyer meth- 
ods. It is true, unfortunately, that 
in too many cases media men grow old 
and die waiting around reception 
rooms; that appointments are cancelled 
at will; that buyers listen with one ear, 
and one eye on the clock (the other 
ear and eye are reserved for the com- 
petition); that salesmen are treated 
as a low, suspicious, but necessary 
torm of business life. 

But it is also true that salesmen 
“just drop in” without appointments; 
that they will faithfully and solemnly 
recite every readership survey, market 
penetration, buyer response study 


made since the days of Warren G. 
Harding; that they take a reproachful, 
hurt attitude when they are brought 
to the point; that salesmen regard 
space buyers as a low, suspicious, but 
necessary form of business life. 

So far as my nerves and general 
peace of mind were concerned, the 
feudin’ and fightin’ were over. For | 
knew from past experience that media 
salesmen are the most valuable “river 
of ideas” that a space buyer has; that 
in fact they do know their markets 
and are an invaluable asset to sound 
media selection. 


List Client and Market Needs 


The first step in this reform pro- 
gram was to analyze the situation. 
If salesmen do pour forth every sta- 
tistic that a bulging briefcase can hold, 
it is because they don’t know what 
statistics my advertiser wants. | know 
my market problems, and they don’t, 
except in a general way. But no suc- 
cessful advertising program is “‘gen- 
eral.” So I made my first resolve: 
WRITE DOWN CLIENT AND 
MARKET REQUIREMENTS. 

This can be done in two notebooks. 
In the “Client” book go the simple 


By HELEN T. HIRST 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 
Boston, Mass, 


facts about selling the product—what 
is it, who buys it, who influences the 
person that buys it, who might buy 
it at some time in the future. This 
data was available before, of course— 
but so were the statistics in the sales- 
man’s briefcase. 

Writing down the answers to these 
simple questions produced two effects: 
it furnished a nice opportunity for 
reviewing these fundamentals; and it 
made possible the second notebook— 
the “Market” book. 

Here I cross-indexed the data from 
the “Client” book. In the “Market” 
book I have in convenient form what 
specific markets I am interested in, 
and to what extent. I know what 
statistics are pertinent and what are 
not, and can conserve my time—and 
the media man’s—by confining the 
discussion to these. 


Establish the Time 


The second step was to clear up the 
reception room situation. As soon as 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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ECIAL BOOKLET MAKES SALESMEN WELCOME—Chirurg agency 
20 brightly written pages explains “Planned Interview" system. 
om the introduction (“receptionist will gladly give you any brand 
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of cigarets") to the final, cheery “Thanks for calling!" the booklet 
is designed to put the salesman at his ease. An additional service 
feature is a map of Boston, showing the hotels and train stations. 
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EGINNING with the release of 

the INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
Bastord surveys of a year ago, more 
has probably been said in berating costs 
in advertising crafts (all by creative 
men, of course) than was said during 
the preceding decade. Recent demands 
by engravers and typographers for 
large increases in wage rates have sub- 
stantiated the judgment of buyers that 
ad production costs have gone sky 
high. 

That such costs have gone up is 
not to be denied. Basic costs have 
risen. Wages, the basic cost factor 
in almost every advertising craft, are 
higher, as are the salaries of advertis- 
ing managers and agency men alike. 

But what have the creative men 


done about it, besides complain? 


Know Basic Processes 


Let’s understand first that I am not 
trying to shift all responsibility back 
to the purchaser or specifier. But 
some of it belongs there for these four 
reasons: 

1. Lack of 


basic production processes; 


understanding of 


2. Failure to communicate in- 
structions specifically when order- 
ing (sometimes the result of being 
unable to resist changing instruc 
tion somewhere along the line) ; 

3. Cracking the whip to speed 
delivery of the finished product; 
4. Poor choice of suppliers to do 
the job at hand. 
It is to be expected that craftsmen 
should know production processes in 
greater detail than advertising man- 


How- 


ever, knowledge of fundamentals by 


agers and account executives. 


all buyers too often is lacking. 

At this point I can hear Bronx 
cheers coming my way from creative 
men located much further away than 
the Bronx. But how many times do 
these same men approve an artist’s 


layout without a single objection to 


design which hooks halftone to line 
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So You Think Ad Production Costs Are Too High! 


By E. T. GEDDES 
Ad Art Studios 
Cleveland, Ohio 


art to vignette to logo ad infinitum 
(thus inviting heavy time charges by 
engravers for combination _ plates, 
stripping, tooling and all the other 


extras)? 
Criticize Intelligently 

And upon inspection of the finished 
art, how frequently do they criticize 
the studio’s failure to gang line art 
for one shot in the engraver’s camera! 
Or the proper use of hand lettering 
Or efficiently 
prepared wash drawings that will re- 


vs. well chosen type! 


produce without excessive re-etching 
and staging! Or mechanicals that 
leave the engraver no alternative but 


to do their part right the first time. 


Craftsmen’s contact men are sensi- 
tive to such criticism because they 
value buyer’s good will and continued 
patronage. It’s surprising how quickly 
they will fall in line when they know 


the buver knows what he wants. 


The purchaser who is really hard 
to work for is the one who says, 
“Throw this stuff together into a 7 by 
10 two-color layout and leave me some 
write the copy later.” 
dificult is the doodler who 
makes a layout for you that is pure 


space. I'll 


Equally 


corn and asks you to “dress it up” 
Or who calls 
a job’s half done to 


This 


without changing it. 
excitedly when 
switch this and that all around. 
costs more than one thinks! 
Things to Avoid 

Craftsmen well know that timing 
the release of a campaign or meeting 
publication deadline is a bogie that 
just can’t be ignored. However, the 
fellow who always turns the heat on 
for fast delivery brings to mind the 
story of the boy who called “wolf” 


when the wolf was miles away. Why 
do buyers persist in doing this? I often 
wonder if they subconsciously believe 
that craftsmen’s costs are based on 
the length of time they have a job, 
rather than the actual costs involved 
in doing it. Or do they want the boss 
(or client) to note their great capac 
ity for getting the work out? 


Both misconceptions, in the end re- 
advertiser 


sult, cost the money or 


produce a slipshod job not up to 


standards. And they upset the crafts- 
man’s own working schedule so several 
other clients are disappointed in de- 
Such speed up is unnecessary, 


The bu yer 


livery. 
inconsiderate and selfish. 
must pay for it. 


Mutual Agreement 


The most efficient buyer I know 


usually completes his instruction to 
“Ted, how long 


Based on 


me by inquiring, 
should this job require?” 
my answer we frankly jockey back 
and forth until a mutually satisfac 
tory delivery date is agreed upon 
Then, may Allah protect me if I’m 
When 


this buyer starts giving me a rush job 


late through my own fault! 


and says so, yeu’re darn tootin’ | 


know it’s really rush and everyone 
breaks his neck to push it along. 


Rarely does a buyer give a 32-pag: 
catalog to a printer who owns onl) 
hand presses, but to a finer degree 
is part of the buyer’s job to know th 
craftsman’s capacity. I know of o1 
rather large ben day engraving job 
given to an engraver who owned on 
a couple of ben day screens and had 
but one part time man to lay then 
Another continually orders origin 
halftones from an electrotyper. A 
other gave instructions for a cu 
away perspective drawing from blu 
prints to an art studio who had 
one who could read blueprints. 


So you think advertising producti 


costs are too high? I wonder why 
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Production Short Cuts 





DRAW ILLUSTRATIONS TO ONE SCALE 
Each line illustration in group (left) requires separate engraver's negative. Right, 
seme illustrations all drawn to one scale and grouped for single line negative. 
Engraver usually wants a half-inch space around each object. 

















ONE DRAWING INSURES ACCURATE COLOR REGISTER 
Line drawing with halo overlay (left) is commonly used when halo is to be printed 
n second color. However, when accuracy of register is paramount, combine the 
two in one drawing (right). With second color drawn directly on black plate 
art, engraver will make separate plate, thus insuring accurate register. 


Shomas and Fons Thomas and Fons 


ALTER STANDARD TYPE TO GIVE HAND-LETTERED EFFECT 
Many type faces can be altered to achieve hand-lettered individuality. At left 
s Commercial Script. At right, artist has retouched thin lines. Serifs and weight 
of letters, together with letter spacing, lend individuality to type-set signatures, 
headings, and other display, without cost of hand drawn art. 











TACK, RATHER THAN STRIP IN, HALFTONES AND ZINCS 


left, combination halftone with extra line negative stripped into position. 
-ost—two times halftone scale, plus extra line negative, plus hand stripping 
d time charges. At right, halftone is tacked into position next to zinc etch- 
3. Only practical difference is fine white space between cuts (see arrows). 





















































GET BEN DAY EFFECT WITH LINE DRAWING 


ther than incur the extra charge for a ben day screen on drawing (left), artist 
ew in screen effect on drawing (right). A variety of tints and shadows can be 
thus produced, and at straight line cut costs. 


_ 
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AMA ChairmanAnnounces 
Major Objectives, Names 


of Subcommittee Members 


Paul W. Stewart, chairman of the 
American Marketing Association’s In- 
dustrial Marketing Committee, has 
announced that the planning phase of 
the work for his committee, including 
the establishment of 10 working sub- 
committees and an advisory subcom- 
mittee, is completed. 

According to Mr. Stewart, the scope 
of the work involves the marketing 
of industrial products only, with each 
subcommittee as a coordinating or- 
ganization on all matters pertaining 
to the scientific advancement of 
knowledge within the subcommittee’s 
sphere. 

Major objectives of the over-all 
committee and the various subcom- 
mittees are: 

1. To provide a focal point on 
industrial marketing matters, in- 
cluding participation in programs 
and meetings of local and national 
AMA and other organizations. 

2. To develop comprehensive 
reports on industrial marketing sub- 
jects, primarily for instructional 
and educational purposes, to be 
published in appropriate forms. 

3. To develop case material and 
special articles for publication, pri- 
marily in business magazines, which 
will highlight for top sales and 
management personnel the value of 
scientific research in the marketing 
of industrial products. 


Members on the subcommittees in- 
clude: 

Sales Analysis: Wilfred E. Booth, 
Foxboro Company, chairman; George 
A. Baker Jr., American Screw Com- 
pany; Russell Baker, Irvington Var- 
nish & Insulator Company; R. W. 
Crawford, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany; Richard W. Dalzell, Lukens 
Steel Company; and H. E. Kromayer, 
American Maize Products Company. 

Market Potentials: Donald C. Hoop- 
er, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
chairman; John T. Anderson, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company; E. B. 
Bossart, Bailey Meter Company; Royal 
E. Davis, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company; Vogel E. Gettier, Willys- 
Overland Motors; and W. B. Marshall, 
Chain Belt Company. 

Sampling of Industrial Markets: G. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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By WROE ALDERSON, President 
Alderson & Sessions, Philadelphia 


HE advertising budget is the most 

vulnerable spot in the marketing 
plans of the average company. In an 
economy wave it is likely to receive the 
first and deepest cut. In a period of 
prosperity, an increase in plant facil- 
ities and other aspects of expansion 
are likely to take precedence over any 
consideration of increased advertising. 


The reasons why advertising is too 
often a step-child in management 
thinking can be roughly summarized 
as follows: 

Everybody in business regards him- 
self as an advertising expert so that the 
advertising manager must have a very 
tight case for his recommendations 
plus an epportunity to present it. 

Advertising applies in large degree 
to long-range considerations, and it is 
difficult for the most favorably dis- 
posed executive staff under the daily 
pressure of present problems to look 
without distraction to the future. 


There are still large areas of un- 
certainty as to the way that advertis- 
ing works, and this is particularly true 
in the industrial field. 

Finally, advertising expenditures 
cannot properly be understood except 
as part of a broad marketing program 
and plan of sales strategy. 


Long-Range Thinking Necessary 


It seems obvious that the advertis- 
ing budget of an industrial company 
would fare better if it were considered 
against the background of an annual 
review of the entire marketing pro- 
gram. The annual review directs at- 
tention to long-range considerations, 
and sufficient time is set apart for 
taking stock of the company’s broad 


Each de- 


aims and accomplishments. 
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The Marketing Audit and the Ad Budget 


partment is obliged to think about its 
own contributions and aspirations, and 
to see the advertising department as 
a member of the team and not as an 
obstreperous outsider. Any speculative 
uncertainty as to the value and effec- 





What facts does management 
need to know when planning the 
advertising budget? 

How to balance the ad budget 
between immediate merchandising 
needs and long-range marketing 
plans? 

How can the ad manager get 
these facts to present to manage- 
ment? 

Mr. Alderson, a veteran of 20 
years experience in market re- 
search and analysis, outlines the 
method of a “Marketing Audit” 
and gives a checklist wed en 
questions to orient advertising 


thinking. 











tiveness of advertising can then be 
weighed against the actual marketing 
situation rather than in terms of preju- 
dice or vague generalities. 
Purpose of Marketing Audit 

The “Marketing Audit” has been 
developed for carrying out such an an- 
nual review of a marketing program. 
As an outside consulting organization, 
we have tried and tested it in enough 
places to show that it can be adapted 
to the needs of any company. There 
are always certain advantages in the 
outside point of view if there is any 
difference of opinion or emphasis be- 
tween departments within a company, 
but from a purely technical standpoint 
I am confident that most companies 
could make their own marketing audits 
once the basic idea is clearly grasped. 


A Marketing Audit is a single an- 


Method of long-range market planning 


and check list for industrial advertiser 


alysis of company business which gives 
management two viewpoints—a look 
forward and a look back. Its purpose 
is to uncover fundamental problems, 
crystallize definite issues which call 
for decision, and evaluate these issues 
for relative urgency and significance. 

The basic unit in the Market Audit 
is the sales transactions, since these are 
the final goal of the marketing effort. 
The sales transactions are divided into 
their three component parts—cus- 
tomers, commodities, and compan) 
functions. 


First Step—Analysis 


The first step in the Market Audit 
is the “Transaction Flow Analysis,” 
which separates total business into 
meaningful segments for further 
study. That is, in every sales transac- 
tion a commodity passes to a customer 
through the various functions of pro- 
duction, advertising, selling, delivery, 
credit, etc. The Transaction Flow 
Analysis, made directly from the com- 
pany’s own sales and accounting rec- 
ords on a set of special forms, evalu- 
ates the component parts of the sales 
transaction as-to relative cost and im- 
portance. This is the “review” phase. 


Second Step—Projection 


a. 


The second step is to look forwar 
The results of the Transaction Flow 
Analysis are projected against three 
other marketing considerations—?)- 
portunity, effort, and organization 


Opportunity embraces all demané— 
actual and potential—for the com- 
pany’s product and services. It is not 
limited to “demand” in the usual seve, 
but implies the more dynamic *p- 
proach of a seller who is engaged in 
creating demand as well as meeting '¢- 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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GUESTS ARRIVING—Typical crowd scene 
at entrance to International Harvester 
"One Hundred Years in Chicago’ exhibit. 
Thirty to sixty thousand visitors a day, 
40°, from out of town, saw 17-day show. 


NTERNATIONAL Harvester 

Company, with 11 plants and 30,- 
000 employes in the Chicago area, 
wants it clearly understood that it 
enjoys doing business in that city. On 
ts hundredth anniversary in Chicago 
IH took steps to prove it. 

In what was probably the largest 
single-company industrial fair in re- 
Harvester 


cent years, International 


took 10 acres of Chicago’s lakefront, 


= 


erected four giant “big tops,” and 
set out $500,000 worth of machinery 
for an anticipated 300,000 guests. 


More than 500,000 came to the 17- 
day show. Three governors, an un- 
counted number of mayors, the British 
im>assador, and purchasing missions 
tr Burma and India were among 
the more illustrious guests. One hun- 
dred thousand less famous but equally 
iMportant visitors arrived in_ special 
trains—152 trains in all—from points 
as -ir as Atlanta and Houston. These 
we IH 


act val, on one-day excursions arranged 


customers, potential or 


by Harvester dealers in 22 states. 
60 Days from Planning to Completion 


n unusual thing about this public 
re. ions program, aside from its size, 
we that it was conceived, planned, 


and executed practically overnight. To 
avoid conflict with the Chicago 
Tribune centennial celebration going 
on at the time, International Harvester 
birthday plans in 
However, on August 18, 


held its own 
abeyance. 
two days before IH’s exact anni- 
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Birthday Party 
For 500,000 


International Harvester celebrates 
centennial in Chicago with civic 


and consumer relations exhibit 


By DAN DICKOW 


versary date, Fowler McCormick, 
chairman of the board, and J. L. Mc- 
Caffrey, president, gave the go-ahead 
signal. On Oct. 18, 60 days later 
to the day, the 10-acre exhibit was 
opened to the public. 


Though the centennial observance 


“¥ 
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SHOW OUTDRAWS FOOTBALL GAME—Aerial photo reveals IH exhibit attracts larger 
crowd than ‘Chicago Rockets,’ playing in adjoining Soldier Field. Open air display, three 
exhibit tents, and large amusement tent covered 10 acres on Chicago's lakefront. 
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EMPLOYE RELATIONS—Cut-out display dramatizes important part Internation=|-Harvester 
plays in Chicago industrial picture. One whole tent was devoted to displays on Harve ter's || 
Chicago plants. Special one-hour broadcast was given from Chicago Stadium for empl >yes 
and families. Total Harvester payroll is 90,000. General Exhibits constructed all di:plays. 


OW A 
COMBINE 


BUYER EDUCATION—Small circles on cut-out of Harvester combine light in rotation, tracing 
progress of grain through the machine. Translite display at right shows machine in field use. 
More than 275 International Harvester pieces of equipment were shown in tents and outdoors. 





DEMONSTRATE BY ACTION—Chicagoans and out of town visitors get a closeup glimpse 
of operations in Harvester plants. Here in action is a grain binder bundle-tying machine from 
the oldest Chicago plant, the McCormick Works plant, erected after the Chicago Fire. 1H has 
22 plants throughout the country, and is now embarked on a $150,000,000 expansion program. 
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the lakefr 


show, other ceremonies were held cun- 


was centered around 
currently with the exhibit. 

A plaque was dedicated, with .p- 
propriate publicity, near the site of 
Cyrus McCormick’s original Chic. go 
factory, which was destroyed in the 
Chicago fire. 

Harvester’s mew Manufacturing 
Research Center was formally opened 
and inspected by the press. 

The governor of Illinois and the 
mayor of Chicago addressed an Inter- 
national Harvester luncheon for more 
than 1,000 civic leaders. 

The day following the opening of 
the exhibit, Harvester’s Sunday aft 
noon radio program was transferred 
from New York to the Chicago 


Stadium for a special one-hour pro- 


an 


gram for 19,000 employes and their 
families, broadcast nationally over the 
NBC network. Four stations, includ- 
ing the CBS and Mutual outlets, car- 
ried the program in Chicago, a cover- 
age heretofore reserved for presiden- 
tial speeches and other broadcasts of 
national importance. In addition to 
James Melton, the program’s featured 
artist, Bidu Sayao was guest soloist 
and Walter Huston guest narrator in 
a special dramatization that traced 
Harvester’s growth with the city of 
Chicago during the past century. 


This same theme, “One Hundred 
Years in Chicago,” was the motif of 
the lakefront exhibit. After execu- 
tive authorization on August 18, the 
exhibit was planned, built, and p: 
moted by “do it yesterday” tactics on 
the part of the 170-man consumer 
relations department under M. | 


Peckels. 
Publicity and Dealer Cooperation 


Within four days General Exhibits 
& Displays, Chicago, submitted blue- 
prints calling for a “Street in Old 
Chicago,” three display tents (‘‘Fiis 
torical,” “Chicago Works,” id 
“Progress of Agriculture”), an open 
air display, and a giant amusement 
“big top” seating 6,000 people. 

While General Exhibits and J 
M. Hannon, IH exhibits and disp'a) 
manager, were busy with const 
tion, the consumer relations dep 
ment began the publicity. A news 
paper, magazine, and radio camp 
announcing the show was planne 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chic: go 
advertismg agency. As opening (2) 
approached, outdoor advertising, 


rect mail and transportation dis) 4) 
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THE GOVERNOR GETS THE WORD—Gov. 
Green, featured speaker on Illinois Day, 
hears Fowler McCormick, chairman of board, 
explain replica of first McCormick reaper. 


cards were used to intensify public 
nterest. 

In the meantime the sales depart- 
ment swung into action. Interna- 
tional Harvester branches and dealers 
throughout the nation were notified. 
[hose within one day’s travel of Chi- 
cago were assigned customer quotas 
on special trains to be run from their 
Despite the fact that the 
visitors paid transportation expense, 


territory. 


the quotas were quickly filled and 
larger ones reassigned. IH executives 


estimate that between automobile 
trafic and the 152 special trains, more 
than 200,000 visitors came from out 
ot town. 


Three Display Tents 


They saw a show which was institu- 
tional promotion garnished with a 
circus air. The tent atmosphere, how- 
ever, was soon forgotten in the pan- 
orama of attention-getting exhibits. 

“A Street in Old Chicago” was a 

fe-size reconstruction of 19 com- 
mercial buildings as they appeared 
n the year Cyrus McCormick first 
came to Chicago. A German band, 
velvet-coated dandy, and a Keystone 
ype cop added a further note to the 
tmosphere of a century ago. 

The “Historical” tent showed orig- 
1al models of McCormick’s first prod- 
cts, and the “Progress of Agricul- 
ire’ tent had such various features 

a cow with recorded “moos,” a 
ymbine in action, and “work it your- 
lf” gadgets demonstrating various 
iases of IH development over a pe- 
od of 100 years. 

In the “Chicago Works” tent the 
imary public relations job was done. 
lere Chicagoans saw the inside work- 
gs of Harvester’s 11 Chicago plants. 
ectric flash welding, ball bearing 
oduction, and twine-making ma- 
lines were manned and in operation. 
he exhibit backboards, laid out in a 
vaffle’”’ system to guide the crowd 


through the tents, had translite and 
cutout displays telling the story of 
the Central School, Harvester Press, 
International Trucks, and Manufac- 
turing Research. 
Merchandising Exhibit 

In the open air display the sales 
force had on their working clothes. 
Specialized pieces of equipment were 
demonstrated by regional salesmen 
called to Chicago for that purpose. 
Sugar cane tools were explained by 
the Shreveport representative, cotton 
pickers by the IH man from Memphis, 
Farmall tractors by the Lincoln, Neb., 
salesman, etc. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-five separate pieces of IH equip- 
ment, ranging from the 36,000 pound 
diesel tractor down to the Farmall 
“Cub,” were arranged for the in- 
spection of the customer-visitors. 

The most popular attraction was 


the giant amusement tent where two 


vaudeville shows and a half-hour radio 
broadcast were staged daily. Here too 
were held the formai ceremonies on 
the various “State Days.” -After Illi- 
nois Day, which attracted 65,000 peo- 
ple, IH hastily drew up four-column 
ads, published in the local papers, 
which warned Chicagoans in gentle 
tones of the crowds expected on In- 
diana Day, Wisconsin Day, and the 
other state events. 


Public Relations Results 

The 500,000 gate at the exhibit 
left little doubt that the 10-acre show 
was a public relations success. Not 
only Chicago but also a large part of 
the Midwest was “International Har- 
vester” conscious during the 17 days 
of the show. The Indianapolis Star 
alone sent five staff members to cover 


Indiana Day. More than 40 newspaper, 


(Continued on Page 116) 





100 YEARS AGO—"'Progrest of Agriculture" tent traces development of agriculture and food 
preparation through last century. Shown above is replica of 1847 kitchen, mounted on revolving 
stand. Reverse side shows completely equipped kitchen in modern 1947 household. 


% tins 
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CROWDS OF CUSTOMERS—Open air exhibit shows complete line of Harvester farm and 


power equipment. Dealers from region concerned were brought to Chicago to demonstrate 


specialized crop machinery. Value of exhibits 
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was estimated at more than $500,000. 
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EW LIGHT on the postwar pat- 


tern of American industry has 
been gained through completion this 
year of the ambitious National Census 
of Manufacturing Plants by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Probably the 


most comprehensive 


private market study ever made in 
the industrial field, the McGraw-Hill 
Census was undertaken primarily as 
a means of achieving better publish- 
ing control. 


It was begun in 1944 by the Mc- 


McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry 


Largest private market study gives first 


post-war analysis of industrial statistics 





By HAL BURNETT 


Graw-Hill research department, under 


Beard 


Ir., vice-president, and under the im- 


the supervision of William K. 
mediate direction of John C. Spurr, 
research director. 

Basic objective of the census proj- 
to provide an up-to-date, 
the number of 


ect. was 
authentic count of 
manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try, and detailed information on the 


number of persons employed in each 





Table |—Plants and Employes by Size Groups 


(Plants with more than 100 employes in all manufacturing industries) 











New England 
South Atlantic 


Pacific 

West North Central 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Total 





; No. of Per No. of Per 
Size Group Plants Cent Employes Cent 
101- 250 14,673 57.6 2,430,146 20.6 
251- 500 6,146 24.1 2,219,072 18.8 
501-1000 2,732 10.7 1,980,540 16.8 
1001-2500 1,379 5.4 2.152.359 18.2 
2501 and over 5§2 2.2 3,014,391 25.6 
Total 25,482 100.0%, 11,796,508 100.0%, 
McGraw-Hill Census, 1947 
Table 2—Plants and Employes by Geographic Area 
(Plants with more than 100 employes) 

No. of Per No. of Per 

Geographic Area Plants Cent Employes Cent 
East North Central 6,668 26.2 3,762,380 31.9 
Middle Atlantic 6,914 27. 3,068,459 26.1 


l 
2,911 11.4 1,336,587 11.3 


2,888 11.3 1,302,936 11.0 
1,759 6.9 715,021 6.1 
1,578 6.2 §94,345 5.0 
1,271 5.0 §10,026 4.3 
1,217 4.8 412,152 3.5 

276 1.1 94,062 8 





11,796,508 100.0%, 


1947 


25,482 100.0%, 
McGraw-Hill Census, 
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plant, principal product, etc. Thi 
objective serves to give the manage 
ment and publishers of individual Mc 
Graw-Hill papers 
which to base their circulation cover 


com 


current data o 
age and market analyses. No 
parable data have been available to in 
dustry since the 1939 Census of Man 
ufactures of the Department of Com 
merce, completed in 1940 and 1941 


The McGraw-Hill Census also gives 
company names and locations for each 
plant which are not obtainable from 
the government Census. 

The 


processing the census data new under 


mammoth job of machine 
way will yield a broad variety of in 


dustrial statistics on manufacturing 
plants grouped by geography, product 
and size. Through use of machine tab 
also 


ulation, the original data_ will 


yield various combinations of char 
acteristics of plants of various sizes 
for particular industries and regions 
Typical of the data obtainable from 
processing of the McGraw-Hill Cen 
sus data are the charts and tables pre 
sented this These are 
the first published tabulations from 


the data. 


with article. 


They reveal, for example, that at 
the time the tabulation was completed 
in the first half of this year, there wer 
71,597 plants in the United States 
with more than- 20 employes (includ 
ing wage earners and salesmen em 
ployes). The larger plants, those with 


more than 100 employes, total 25,482 


Table 1 Chart 1, 


with this article, reveal the breakdow: 


and appearin 
of the larger plants by size groups. An 
interesting comparison is that betwee: 
the total employment in plants wit! 
101-250 
2,501 and more. 
includes 14,673 plants, 57.6% of th 


employes and those wit! 


The first size grou 


total number employing more tha 
100. This group has 2,430,146, © 
20.6°% of the total. 
plants employing 2,501 


By contrast, 55 
and 


make up only 2.2% of the total num 


mor 
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Plants and Employes 
By Geographic Area 
' ‘ 


(Plants with more 
than 100 empleyes) 


Chart 2 








Transpertation Equipment aasiaiad 


Textile mill products ie 


Primary metal industries 
Electrical machinery 
Fabricated metal products 
Apparel & fabric products 
[Chemical & allied products 
Printing & publishing 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Paper & allied products 
Leather & leather products 
Misc. mfg. industries 
Lumber & wood products hese 
Rubber products 


Products of petroleum & coal by 


Instruments, photographic, 
optical, watches & clocks 


Tobacco manufactures § 


Ordnance & Accessories 


Per Cent of Total 
0 10% 20% 






















Machinery 





Foods ere RRR 








Plants and Employes 
By Industry 


! { 
(Plants with more 


than 100 employes) 


% of plants 
% of employes Mi 


Chart 3 











McGraw-Hill Census, 1947 
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ber of plants employing more than 
100. This group has 3,014,391 em- 
ployes, 25.6% of the total. 

Table 2 and Chart 2 give an inter- 
‘sting picture of the relative impor- 
ance of the various manufacturing 
sgions in the country, when plants 
mploying 100 and more are con- 
dered. 

The East North Central (or Great 
Lakes) region, embracing Ohio, In- 
iana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
n, for example, has 6,668 plants em- 
loying more than 100 
6.2% of the total of 25,482 nation- 
ly. These 6,668 plants employ 
762,380 persons, 31.9% of the total. 
‘he Middle Atlantic States, with 
7.1% of the plants, have 26.1% of 


persons, 


1e employes. 
Looking at the geographical picture 


broadly, the statistics for plants em- 
ploying more than 100 persons reveal 
that the relatively small New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states have 
one third of the country’s larger in- 
dustry. Another third is taken up 
by the area included by the Alle- 
ghenies, the Mississippi and the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. This leaves about a 
third for the South and the whole 
of the United States west of the 
Mississippi. 

Still another interesting analysis of 
the larger plants (with more than 100 
employes) is shown in Table 3 and 
Chart 3. 
is broken down by the 21 major class- 


Here the national picture 


ifications of the government’s Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Some 971 plants in the transpor- 
tation equipment field are only 3.8% 
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GRAPHIC BREAKDOWN BY SIZE, LOCATION, AND PRODUCT— 
Charts above are based on survey of 25,482 plants employing |1,796,- 
508 workers. Chart | shows relation between size of plant and number 
of employes. Chart 2 gives per cent of plants and workers by area. 
Chart 3 is a breakdown of plants and employes by industry. 


of the nation’s total by number, yet 
they employ 1,355,263 persons, or 
11.5% of the total. In the textile 
mill products field, 2,923 plants rep- 
resent 11.5% of the total, employing 
1,283,346 persons, or 10.9% of the 
total. 

The use of machine tabulation for 
the census data enables the McGraw- 
Hill research department to classify 
plants industrially by three methods— 
major industry, industry-subdivision, 
or by the industrial groups served by 
various groups of McGraw-Hill pub- 
metal-working, 
metal-Producing, food, chemical-proc- 


lications, such as 


essing, textiles, or miscellaneous in- 
dustries. 
In line with the primary objectives 
of the census, the various breakdowns 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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By ALBERT W. GRAY 


Attorney at Law, 
lackson Heights, L. |. 


N order of the Federal Trade 
Commission of February, 1944, 
Thompson Mfg. 


Company and others with “violating 


charged Judson L. 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act which 
prohibits the practice of negotiating 
exclusive dealing contracts where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a 


monopoly in any line of commerce.” 


The business of the company is the 
manutacture of rivets, and in connec- 
tion with the merchandising of these 


goods, the leasing of riveting machines, 


sions: “The petitioner’s annual volume 
of sales for the years 1935 through 
1939 averaged in excess of $1 million 
per year. Its sales of approximately 
$1 million in 1939 constituted in ex- 
cess of 20% of the industry’s sales in 
that year. As the lessor of some 8,000 
machines, about 32% of the machines 
used in the industry, the petitioner by 
reason of the tying-in clause is in a 
position to compel a substantial pro- 
portion of the market to use its rivets. 
We are of the opinion that the com- 
mission properly found that the effect 
of the restrictive condition in the 
petitioner’s leases has been, is, and may 
be to substantially lessen competition 
in the sale of tubular and bifurcated 
rivets.” 


A few months before the decision 


tracts that are aimed at excludin 
competitive goods, was definitely de 
termined some time ago by tl 
Supreme Court in two famous decis 
ions, one in 193¥ in an action brough 
by the United States 
ternational Business Machines Corp 
ration, and the other 15 years befor: 
in the same type of action by th 


against In 


government against United Shoe Ma 
chinery Corporation. 

In both of these cases, tying-in con 
tracts were condemned. With the pres 
ent attitude, both of courts and leg 
islatures, towaru any business method 
with monopolistic characterstics, there 
is small, if any, possibility of this 
condemnation being either abated or 
withdrawn. 

The offending clause in the leasing 


Legal Aspects of Tying-in Contracts 


These machines were leased only to the 
customers of the company and the 
None of the 
machines were sold outright. 


buyers of its rivets. 


At the time this order was made, 
from 7,000 to 8,000 of these machines 
This section of the 
Clayton Act provides, in brief, that it 


were Outstanding. 


shall be unlawful to lease machinery 
on condition that the lessee shall not 
deal in the goods of a competitor where 
the effect may be to lessen competition 


Or create a monopoly. 
Tie-In with Leased Machines 


The contract of the company with 
its Customers was, in part, that the 
lessee should not use or allow the leased 
machines to be used for setting any 
rivets other than those made by the 
Thompson Company. The contention 
of the company, interposed in its de- 
fense, was that before such a lease 
could be adjudged in violation of the 
statute, it must have the effect of ex- 
cluding from the market the machines 
or supplies of competitors. 

The decision of the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, that this type of 
tying-in contract was a violation of 
the statute, was carried to the Supreme 
Court, and there this determination 
was upheld in December, 1945. In 
determining the contract illegal, the 
Federal Court summarized its conclu- 
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of the federal circuit court in New 
England was made sustaining the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission order against 
Thompson Mfg. Company, the same 
question arose in the circuit court 





Industrial lawyer discusses 
court decisions on sales contracts 
—what is legal and what is not on 
sales leases and dealer agree- 


ments. 











in New York in a patent infringe- 
ment suit brought by Standard Reg- 
ister Company against American Sales 
Book Company. 

The alleged infringement related to 
a typewriter feeding device that, like 
the riveting machine, was merely 
leased or licensed for use to customers 
under an agreement that, “This license 
shall continue only so long as the user 
. Mar- 


ginal punched stationery or continu- 


purchases from the owner 


ous form material for use on the de- 


” 


vice licensed hereby 
‘Illegal’, Rules Supreme Court 

This decision also was appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and here again was 
upheld the determination of the lower 
court that contracts of this sort are 
illegal and void. 

The invalidity of these tying-in con- 


or licensing contract of Interna 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
for its tabulating machine was, briefly, 
“The rentals hereinbefore stipulated 
are based upon the exclusive use in 
any or all said machines, of cards pur 
chased from Tabulating Machine 
Company.” In relation to this clause 
of the agreement, the judge in the trial 
court said, “I think it is obvious that 
even if there are no more than two 
competitors in a commerce of this kind 
and each is allowed to bind a lessee of 
its machines from purchasing the tab 
ulating cards of the other for use in 
its leased machines, the competition in 
tabulating cards would almost cer- 
tainly be not only substantially les 
sened but practically extinguished 
Whereas if the tying-in clauses are 
avoided in the leases of both com 
petitors, the lessees of each will at least 
be able to purchase from either, and 
thus secure a better article or as good 
.. With 


the tying-in clause removed .. . it 


an article for a lower price . 


seems to me there will be a clear field 
for competition and for the exercis: 
by the several lessees . . . of free judg 
ment in their purchase of tabulatin 
cards. This, the Congress says, | 
as it should be.” 


The objectionable tying-in clause i 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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6+ and you can’t sell the 
Textile Market successfully 
unless you know where it is located 


— the round-house swings for markets less 


easily pin-pointed than that of America’s huge Geographic Breakdown of Textile Activity 
textile industries. Here’s one on which you can THE SOUTH 
concentrate. The market’s geographic nature plus 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ paralleling circulation make SPINDLES — vt 

; eee : } PURCHASES Circulation 


LOOMS 





it possible. 
No one denies that where activity is found, : 
there, too, in direct proportion are sales found. 61% 64% 


= 


Reports from manufacturers advertising in textile 
publications substantiate this. See chart. Note how 


Ce 

















closely activity, purchases and T.I. circulation 
dovetail. 
. , NEW ENGLAND 
Here’s the most sensible pattern we know of for 
directing advertising to America’s second largest TI 
industrial market. No waste on non-productive SPINDLES = MLL Circulation 


- . PURCHASES 
territory. No waste on non-productive prospects. 26% - 
Of T.I.’s all time high circulation, 87% goes di- 
rectly to the men in the mills. It’s the largest 
mill circulation in the U. S. of any textile publi- ALL OTHER STATES 
cation. For 1948 put TEXTILE INDUSTRIES at the MILL 


eligi ag i ae aes 4 PURCHASES 
head of your media list. That’s where it belongs _ Cienitaten 


[as | [row Ea poe 15 




















| 








Textile Industries 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


The Production and 
Management Journal of 


the Textile Industries 





W.R.C 
SM ITH SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES ¢ SOUTHERN HARDWARE e ELECTRI 





PUBLICATIONS There is a TEXTILE INDUSTRIES representative near you: 


Arthur C. Shaw, 11 Monroe Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Wellesley 3648). 

Wm. K. Hoffman, 26 Bowdoin St., Maplewood, N. J. (South Orange 2-2484) 

L. E. Allen, 1101 Security Bidg., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago (Graceland 6266). 
A. E. C. Smith, 206 Auditorium Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio (Cherry 7452). 

J. D. Parsons, 63 Barker St., Buffalo; N. Y. (Garfield 5532). 

W. A. McGee, Box 562, Charlotte, N. C. (3-4932). 

L. B. Chappell, Auditorium Bidg., 427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles (Michigan 9849) 
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In Direct Mail— 


IRECT advertising is defined as 


including “all forms of adver- 
tising which go by mail or in other 
ways direct from the manufacturer 
or merchant to the possible user of 
the product. Rightly handled, it is a 
concentrated selling force of tremen- 
dous power, which can be applied at 
comparatively small expense.” 

Steel 


Glassport, Pa., has 


Company of 
that its 


Copperweld 
found 
two direct mail campaigns—two cal- 
endar pads mailed each month to 
a list of more than 9,000 names—are 
a “concentrated selling force of tre- 
mendous power.” 

manufactures 


( Opperw eld copper- 


covered steel wire and strand and 


ground rods by an exclusive molten- 
W elding process in W hich a heav y Cop- 
per covering 1s permanently and con- 
tinuously welded to a strong alloy steel 
sold to the 


core. Its products are 


power, communication, and railway 
helds, and many other industries. 

For many years, Copperweld adver- 
tising and sales promotion have been 
slanted education-wise towards selling 
the basic idea of a copper-covered steel 
wire and rod as against steel, alumi- 
num, copper and copper-alloy prod- 
ucts. In its present direct mail effort, 
education, reminder, and utility func- 
tions are combined in one direct mail 
These three functions 


piece. icting 


in unison have achieved the fourth 


purpose of direct mail—persuasiveness. 
['wo Separate Campaigns 


One towards 
| 


the power companies, with the mail- 


campaign is directed 
ing list comprising major operating 
executives, purchasing agents and en- 
gineers. The other campaign is for 
the various telephone companies and 
is sent to the operating officials directly 
responsible for the purchase of outside 
plant materials. 


Copperweld’s direct mail pieces are 


calendar pads with perforated covers 
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Case History of Copperweld Calendar Pad Campaign 


Utility plus Humor means Sales! 











Space them FARTHER APART 
t gens eo gum puiee father epun—it ves exe & 
san ecg intent: GaP tepatnen 


Perce hee era oe od tage: emt eter pene 










POTS tt pe 





POWER INDUSTRY CAMPAIGN—The cover, done in three colors, has continuity of copy 
appeal which features humor, some “cheesecake”, and a clever tie-in to the selling message. 
Caiendar pad inside and blotter on reverse side of cover insure that the sales message is kept 
on the prospect's desk. More than 5,000 of these calendar memo pads are distributed monthly. 


o ee 








oS) TELEPHONE LINE WIRE 


THE PWEETES! STORY FVEE TOLD 
1% CAGED SETTER BECAUSE OF 
THE HIGH CONDUCTIVITY OF 


andes Cenk a 






COPPERWELO What 


<a 


@) TELEPHONE LINE WIRE 








) 


ae, SOLe GY LEADON S OST erEuUTORS 


SOLO BY LEAOINS DISTR EUTORS 


SOLO BT LEADING Orstereurors 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY CAMPAIGN—Cover-blotter again carries artwork with a timely, 
humorous tie-in to the sales message. A Copperweld order blank is carried as an insert, 


and the last page has a list of Copperweld dealers. 


More than 4,000 are distributed. In 


both campaigns, additions to mailing lists are made only on approval of the local salesmen. 


The size 


of the monthly pads is uniform—S5 


which also serve as blotters. 


by 634 inches. 

The covers, of course, change from 
month to month, and the daily sheets 
the date at the top of the 
page. In the lower left hand cor- 
ner, a small box shows a Copperweld 
product. There is no advertising copy 
of any kind on the daily sheets except 
The sales message 
The 


message 1s short and sweet and to the 


carry 


the company name. 


is confined to the cover only. 


point. 


As A. R. Tiefeld, advertising man- 
ager of Copperweld Company, points 
out, “The purpose of the campaign 
to the power field is to tell power com- 
panies, briefly, what to do and what 
not to do on rural lines.” The cam- 
paign for the telephone companies car- 
ries a_ brief statement 
of Copperweld 


one-sentence 
telephone product 
superiority. 
Humor Provides Continuity 

The power field calendar pad wis 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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These manufacturers’ catalogs 
are boarding with buyers 


They live right in the offices 

of people who are most likely to need information 
on the products they describe. 

Operating and maintenance officials of power plants 
can find any of these catalogs in a few second>. 


They are always on instant call—in Sweet's File. 


This bound file contains scores of catalogs 

like those shown here. 

Some are smail catalogs of four pages. 

Others are large catalogs, ranging up to forty-eight pages. 
The average size is eight pages. 


They represent large, medium and small manufacturers. 


Power plant men like to have catalogs available 

in this convenient pre-filed form. 

Hundreds of those who receive Sweet’s File for Power Plants 
have stated in writing that they use it more often 

than any other source of product information; 


that it leads them more quickly to the right suppliers. 


When catalogs are distributed in Sweet’s File 
they bring buyers and sellers together 

in the shortest possible time. 

This cuts down the cost of producing orders 
— which has the same effect on profits 


as cutting down the cost of producing goods. 


po Are your products used in power plants? 
Then you should examine the Sweet’s plan 
to see how you can get a specially designed catalog, 
have it distributed to your best prospects 
and kept accessible in their offices 


at surprisingly low cost. 


For further information on this and other Sweet's Files, 


pease see the Market Data Book, or write. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York 18, 119 West 40th Street 


BOSTON 16 31 St. James Avenue DETROIT 26.......548 Free Press Building 

BUFFALO 2 70 Niagara Street LOS ANGELES 13... ....816 West 5th Street 

. 700 Merchandise Mart PHILADELPHIA 7 1321 Arch Street 

; Bea Ss gh ae 2 American Building PITTS8URC'4 2? Professional Building 
CLEVELAND 15 1422 Euclid Avenue ST. LOUIS 1 721 Olive Street 
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Power Tools 
Without 
Electricity 


Dealer research, business paper advertising 
expand tool market on non-electrified farms 


HE dealers told the salesmen and 
the salesmen told the engineers. 
Through this chain of information 
Sherman Products, Inc., Royal Oak, 
Mich., developed the FarmCrafter, a 
held repair and work unit for the rural 
trade. 
Designed for non electrified farms, — = 
the unit attaches to the tractor power sar —s 
take-off and provides three tools in NOW YOU “At GGED UNIT 


one—a grinder, a drill press, and a veacvee-epenaves 
flexible shatt woes anrwerrt ana parapet 


il THREE 


Distribution is being set up through 


tractor and farm implement dealers 





across the nation. A preliminary an- 
nouncement notified dealers that the 


Farmcrafter was coming soon. As 


pave veme street 











AD CAMPAIGN—Dealer merchandising was 
accomplished by ads (below) in farm im- 
plement papers. Consumer acceptance was 
aimed at by full-page ads (right) in 
national and regional farm publications. 
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FIELD REPAIRS—FarmCrafter unit of Sher- 
man Products, runs three tools, grinder, 
drill press, and flexible shaft, from tractor 
power take-off shaft. Dealer survey showed 
market demand for this non-electrical unit. 


soon as units were actually available, 
a direct-mail broadside was prepared 
giving the entire story of the Farm- 
Crafter to the dealer in one “package.” 
The inside of this piece was designed 
for window or wall poster use. Ap- 
peal to dealers is currently being made 
through such magazines as Implement 
‘§ Tractor, Implement Record, Farm 
Implement News and Ford Field. 


Consumer Promotion 


Simultaneously with availability of 
the unit, a large-space national adver- 
tising program directed to potential 
consumers was inaugurated in Farm 
Journal, Country Gentleman, Cap- 
per’s Farmer, Successful Farming, 
Progressive Farmer, Southern Agricul- 
turist, American Farm Youth, and 
Better Farming Methods. These ad- 
vertisements are ‘“couponed”—ofter- 
ing the reader, free of charge, a com- 
plete 20-page “Shop Book” explaining 
how to sharpen and repair farm im- 
plements and tools and containing 
tables of useful information. 


The FarmCrafter is now on display 
at the National Farm Show at the Col- 
iseum in Chicago. For display pur- 
poses in local dealer showrooms and 
shops, Sherman Products has developed 
a pedestal-type floor stand, using an 
electric or special light-weight gaso- 
line motor for power. This stand will 
also be available to FarmCrafter own- 
ers who wish to have one available in 
their barn or workshop. 

Complete advertising, merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion programs for 
the new FarmCrafter are being hanled 
by the company’s advertising ager cy, 
Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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Planned and produced in 60 days, 


International Harvester’s Exhibit 


Sher- 
acid 100 Years in Chicago” 


owed 
unit, 


attracted over half a million 


lable, 
sared visitors in 16 days. 
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® research 


e showmanship 


® design 
e construction 


e installation 


We invite an opportunity to serve you. 








In Which the Editor 
Does Some Hard Selling 


Does your company enjoy ideal employe and 
community relations? 

Do your workers, supervisors and managers 
really understand the advantages, opportunities 
and responsibilities of the American economic 
system? 

And is your company doing all it should, and 
can, to promote economic literacy and good 
human relations with employes, neighbors, unions, 
suppliers, customers and competitors? 

If you answered “yes” to all three questions, 
you need read no further. 

If you want to improve your company’s 
human relations and help strengthen the nation’s 
defense against alien ideological invasion, read on. 

The leaders in the advertising business have at 
long last made an important and intelligent step 
forward in employing the techniques of research, 
advertising, sales promotion and merchandising 
in public service. 

We are speaking of the “Plan for Action” 
prepared by the joint ANA-4A’s Committee on 
Imprevement of Public Understanding of Our 
Economic System. 

The “Plan for Action” is packaged in a brown 
kraft envelope enclosing seven mimeographed 
files: 

1. Program for American Business 

. Personnel Practice Analysis 

. Employe Opinion Manual 

. Employe Communications Manual 

. Open Houses—Plant Tours 

. Community Relations Case Histories 

7. Community Relations Findings. 

Any one of the files alone is worth many times 
the $§ production charge for which you can 
obtain your own kit from the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 

The “Program for American Business” is com- 
posed of two parts. The first is a research report, 
essentially an analysis of the principles that under- 
lie our economy and the reasons that the public 
doesn’t understand how the system functions. 
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The second is a blueprint for management, super- 
visor, employe and public education. The research 
report is the most intelligent and concise analy- 
sis of our nation’s greatest problem that we 
have seen. 

Significantly it was written by an industrial 
advertising man, Jack Smock, account executive, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Los Angeles, who has 
written many of the outstanding public relations 
ads for the Union Oil Company of California. 
The other members of the creative committee 
include Kenneth W. Akers, president, The 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, and author of the 
noted Warner & Swasey institutional campaign; 
Charles H. Brower, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn; Gerald Carson, Benton & Bowles; James 
Ellis, The Kudner Agency, and Mac Rainbolkt, 
Young & Rubicam. 

The research committee was headed by Dr. 
Franklin Cawl of the Kudner Agency, and in- 
cluded R. N. King, BBDO; Charles Pooler, Ben- 
ton & Bowles; Harold Webber, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, and John Witten, Young & Rubicam. 
Assisting the research committee were Dr. George 
Gallup, Young & Rubicam; Henry Link, Psy- 
chological Corporation; Elmo Roper, and Everett 
Smith, Macfadden Publications. 

The combined work of the research and cre- 
ative committees and other contributors to the 
program will give you a basic understanding of 
the problems of our economic system and of the 
basic psychological factors that contribute to 
economic and political misunderstanding. 

The six “how to do it” files will give you clear- 
cut understandable check lists for improving 
your Own internal and external relations. 

The “Plan for Action” contains an excellent 
set of blueprints for intelligent use in individual 
companies, in industries, and in communities. 

Translating the committee’s blueprints into 
action calls for the highest type of consecrated 
creative work by all industrial management, 
sales, advertising and public relations men. 

We suggest that every industrial manufactu! 
and advertising agency man get his own cop} 
of “The Plan for Action” and put the conte! 
of the kit to work. 
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AN AWARD WINNER IN THE NINTH ANNUAL 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING PRODUCT DESIGN CONTEST 
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| Many different materials and 
components were required 
for the building of the Rock- 
- ford Hy-Jector Plastics Mold- 
ing Machine. They included 


ALUMINUM 


The more automatic the machine, | *c=:, 


CASTINGS 


the broader the designer’s needs | Sie cum onves 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
‘ . . . . . COILS 
It's the design of a product that determines the possible applications for CONDUIT & CONDUIT FITTINGS 


your materials, metals, parts, equipment or finishes. The more automatic 


CONTROLLERS 


the product, the broader the design specifications. pa ~ apy AR GT ae 


Take for example the Rockford Hy-Jector Plastics Molding Machine 
here illustrated. Completely automatic in its production cycle, this ma- 
chine combines various electrical, mechanical and hydraulic elements. 
It’s “electronic” too by virtue of its built-in dielectric heating unit. FLEXIBLE SHAFTING 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses on the engineering and 0 2 VGA CONTROLS 
design problems involved in the development of this machine and all 
other products, large or small, that are electrical in their 
operation or function. ELECTRICAL MANUFAC. 

TURING supplies the technical aids that are 


constantly sought by designers of all elec- 





ally operated machines, appliances 


1 equipment. 





By stressing better product per- 


vide AN : ne ¥ oi re, 
i _ «* STEEL (BARS, PLATES. SHEETS) .. 
mance through more automatic SWITCHES gs Te 


operation, ELECTRICAL MANU. \\ \ | Titne 


FACTURING builds ever broader 


merkets for you. the advertiser! 











THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY « Publishers to Industry Since 1892 + 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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XPORTERS and potential export- 

ers to Switzerland and middle 
Europe may get some tips from the 
autumn trade fair in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Most significant weather 
signs, as reported by Interocean Trade 
Press, Chicago: buyers were chary of 
U. S. equipment when they could get 
domestic production, but wanted to 
invest in high quality goods; there 
was some discrimination against U. S. 
exhibitors. 

Since Switzerland is comparatively 
untouched by the war, these goings- 
on may indicate future conditions in 
other countries. 

Last year’s total Swiss exports to 
the U. S. were $98,500,000, imports 





FERRIS WHEEL FOR YOUNG CUSTOM. 
ERS—Nestle's Company gives free ride and 
free samples. 25°/, of exhibits were devoted 


to food 
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industry and farm equipment. 


U.S. Sales Lag in Swiss Market 
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Lausanne Trade Fair favors domestic goods 


and industries; U.S. farm equipment sales off 
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SWISS COMPTOIR, SITE OF AUTUMN TRADE FAIR—This exhibition hall at Lausanne 
Switzerland, held 2,000 exhibits, 650,000 spectators for two-week trade fair. United States 
exhibitors were handicapped by lack of replacement parts, domestic industry preference. 


$100,400,000. Total Swiss exports for 
the first six months of this year were 
$398,000,000, imports $556,000,000. 
A good part of the imports is needed 
raw materials and food, while 85% 


of the export business is in manufac- 


tured goods. 


Farm Equipment Featured 

The two week Lausanne Comptoir, 
second largest Swiss fair, had 2,000 
exhibitors, 650,000 milling spectators 
and buyers. Main emphasis (and 25% 
of the space in the 15 exposition build- 
ings) was on farm machinery. The 
rest of the show was devoted to live- 
stock, foodstuffs, apparel and small 
consumer products. Most of the coun- 
try’s heavy industries exhibit at the 
big Basel fair in April. 

With a summer of drought behind, 
there was heavy demand for pumps 
to provide emergency water supplies, 
plus up-to-date models of most types 
of farm machinery, from chemical 
sprayers to The frugal 
Swiss, though, were looking for top 
quality and low depreciation as a 
sound investment and as a means of 
evading income taxes by material 
property improvement. 


combines. 


Farmer cooperatives were out in full 
force. In Switzerland they are com- 
bines of small land-owning farmers 
which purchase big and expensive 
equipment for the group that individ- 
uals couldn’t afford. 

Farm equipment exhibitors (in- 
cluding International Harvester Com- 
pany and Fordson, Ford Motor Com- 
pany subsidiary) claimed U. S. ma- 
chinery seemed to be losing its popu- 
larity rapidly because of the time 1 
takes to get replacement parts and 
their expense, plus the cost of gasoline, 
which is about 70 cents a gallon to 
taxes. Swiss 


which 1$ 


consumers because of 


makes use of diesel oil, 
cheaper there. 

However, our farm machinery ¢x- 
ports to Switzerland have so far been 
relatively unimportant. Last year’s 
total was $223,800, while our imports 
of Swiss equipment were only $20,400. 

The growing Swiss farm equipment 
industry, now 60 companies employing 
2,500 people, is not yet in position 
export and is quoting delivery cates 
of one to six months for domestic cus- 
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(Continued on Page 72) 
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f brings to the desks of key men—responsible for 
metalworking operations in more than 12,000 plants 
the kind of information they want. 

Week after week, STEEL’s editors search the in- 
dustry for new ideas, new methods, new ways to 
cut costs and improve production—and report to 
their 100,000 readers. 

They uncover significant new developments through 
heir wide-spread contacts and their knowledge of 
metalworking operations. Their engineering and 
production information is accurate, complete and 
outhoritative. 

Every modern means of communication is used to 
speed it quickly into the pages of STEEL, graphically 
presented for fast reading by busy men. 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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Presenting STEEL’s outstanding editorial features to 
the world’s largest industry calls for the largest full- 
time editorial staff of any industrial publication. The 
complete job they do brings together . . . 52 times 
a year... the men who control 96% of all metal- 
working business. 

Here is your audience, your market—the industry 
that expects a 55-billion-dollar volume this year. 
Let the man from STEEL give you the latest data on 
this huge market, on its startling growth in recent 
years, and the increased sales possibilities it offers 
you today. 


STEEL - Penton Bldg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Export Marketing 


tomers. Because of involved inter- 
national exchange and the formula 
problem, most manufacturers agreed 
they were happy that home markets 
were still good. 

Also, expansion to take on foreign 
orders at present would be hamstrung 
by the labor supply. The Swiss are 
98% employed (22% in agriculture, 
45% in industry) even though foreign 
labor has been imported. The Swiss 
say the farm equipment industry at 
present size is already on a par with 
prewar Germany’s, and in the near 
future may become a major factor in 


middle Europe. 


U. S. Exhibitors Handicapped 

The Swiss were a bit choosey with 
U. S. would-be exhibitors at Lausanne, 
and admitted only those with prod- 
ucts the Swiss have an “inability” to 
make themselves. On all U. S. ex- 
hibits, the Swiss hung the “foreign 


made” sign. 


Such discrimination is minor as yet 
but the Swiss explain it in terms 
familiar to many Americans: “Switz- 
erland must jealously guard her home 
industries, what with an isolated posi- 
tion in the center of turbulent and 
war-torn Europe. The government 
insists on protecting home industries 

so that all efforts are made by 
Swiss to buy home-made goods first.” 


At the fair there was some grum- 
bling about the lack of foundry prod- 
ucts, machine parts and metal prod- 
ucts imported before the war from 
Metal 


were for Swiss precision instruments 


Germany. parts and stocks 
and watches as well as for heavy ma- 


chine production. 


German Exports Wanted 

At present the Swiss feel “poor han- 
dling of Germany’s export trade by 
the allies is throttling our economy 
and other countries’.” Prewar the 
Swiss did more export-import busi- 
ness with Germany than any other 
country so now they want “unneces- 
sary red - tape - bureauocracy” elimi- 
supply sources and 


markets opened up. 


nated or new 


A number of fair displayers noted 
that part of the income that Switzer- 
land would normally use to buy for- 
eign goods has been cut off by the 
tourist 


limitations Britain put on 
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A delegation from Ireland touring New York's advertising and merchandising world 
in November visited the Haire Publishing Company. Seated, left to right: G. A. E. 
Roberts, executive secretary, Irish Linen Guild; Andrew J. Haire, publisher, Linens 
& Domestics; Maurice Ireland, chairman, Irish Linen Guild, and F. G. Nelson of 


Elliott & Nelson, Inc. 


Standing, left to right: Julien Elfenbein, editor, John J. 


Whelan, general manager, and L. S. Kunstler, business manager, Linens & Domestics. 





spending. About 40% of tourist 
bookings are British. Also there is 
quite a shortage of Swiss francs in 
other countries which is having the 
same effect on their trade as the dearth 


of dollars on ours. 


Business Machine Exhibits 

The rest of the fair exhibits were 
devoted to business machines, elec- 
trical appliances, oil heaters, furniture, 
fertilizer, and livestock, with side- 
lights like an imported French televi- 
sion display and a wine testing contest. 

A handful of Swiss bicycle makers 
were on hand to show latest models. 
Manufacturing is an assembly job 
with rubber from the U. S., steel 
chains and parts from England, alu- 
minum from Switzerland. Almost a 
third of the country’s 4,000,000 in- 


habitants own bicycles. 


Many Orders Placed 

Large number of the 70 boot and 
shoe importers exhibited their newest 
styles (average price is around $20), 
said they expected to produce 10 to 
11 million pairs this year of which 
they would export 1 to 2 million. 
The fair generally was pretty static 
compared to the U. S. equivalent but 
exhibitors said orders were more nu- 
merous than expected. One interest- 
ing feature was that fair regulations 
guaranteed that agreements and con- 
tracts made at the fair will be carried 


out. 


Fairs and Exhibits Urged 
to Promote Export Trade 


European manufacturers are using 
international trade fairs even more 
than before the war to stimulate do- 
mestic and international commerce, 
reports the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 
Exhibition space has grown and many 
countries plan to erect buildings de- 
spite reconstruction problems. 

American business men could pro- 
mote United States import trade if 
they took a bigger part in European 
fairs, claims Jacques Kunstenaar, De- 
partment of Commerce specialist on 
international fairs and_ exhibitions. 
Mr. Kunstenaar, who has just returned 
from a five-weeks inspection trip in 
Europe, recommends holding inter- 
national trade fairs here as another 
way to increase imports. 


Americans in European Fairs 


Most European international 
fairs admit foreign exhibitors. Sp 
at these fairs range from several h 
dred booths at small fairs to aln 
9,000 at the largest one held ann 
ally in Paris. Mr. Kunstenaar vi 
the Royal Netherlands Industries 
at Utrecht, Holland, and the P: 
International Trade Fair in Czech 
vakia. Although 144 United S 
companies were represented at 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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The great Latin American oil industry is your largest 
foreign market. (With 54% of foreign crude oil production, 
58% of foreign producing wells, 57% of foreign pumping wells, 
63% of foreign rotary drilling wells.) Your advertising in Petroleo Inter- 
americano opens the door to sales in this mighty, expanding market by 
reaching BOTH the English and the Spanish reading oil men! Petroleo 
Interamericano gives you FULL COVERAGE of the entire Latin American 
market ... reaches the key men who buy equipment . . . and speaks to them 
in their own tongue! Language barriers break down when you advertise in 
Petroleo Interamericano . . . the oil magazine with editorial contents and 
advertising printed in BOTH Spanish and English! 


Affiliated with _ ra 
THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 0 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


NEW YORK TULSA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH HOUSTON LOS ANGELES ENGLAND 
Beckenham, Kent 


415 Lexington Ave. 211 S. Cheyenne Ave. 105 W. Madison 435 Fourth Ave. Sterling Bidg. 1406 S. Grand Ave. England 
33, The Avenue 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 


Norton Company Employs Showmanship 


to Sell Its Salesmen on New Product 


HE product was new; the adver- 

tising and promotion as yet un- 
tried—how to get a veteran sales force 
behind this new merchandise with 
enthusiasm? 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., 
solved this problem with the most 
ancient trick in the selling trade—out 
and out showmanship. 

More than 100 sales engineers and 
supervisors were called to a general 
sales meeting, the first in six years. 
First, the new product was unveiled. 
For three and a half days the salesmen 
traced “32 Alundum,” Norton’s new 
abrasive, from laboratory to ware- 
house. They saw how the product was 
made in the electric furnace plant at 
Chippewa, Canada; they saw how it 
was processed into grinding wheels at 
Worcester; they heard of the success- 
ful results of field trials; they saw 
actual demonstrations on a variety of 
grinding jobs; they were assured that 
ample stocks were available for dis- 
tribution to the trade. 

But how would it sell in the com- 
The executive and 
production departments were sure of 
the product; the advertising and pub- 


petitive market? 


licity departments had made their 
plans. It now remained to “sell” the 
sales force, to give them the final 
drive of conviction and enthusiasm 
Wallace Mon- 
tague, collaborated 


with the publicity department on this 


that produces orders. 


vice-president, 


vital step. 

The salesmen are seated in the com- 
pany auditorium. Behind a long table 
on the stage sit executives of the ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and pub- 
licity departments, eight in all. To 
their left is a screen. 

As the auditorium is darkened, the 
curtain parts and a comet flashes across 
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NORTON COMPANY USES SHOWMANSHIP—To 'sell’ his sales force on new product 
Wallace Montague, vice-president, stages a show. Screen end projector give film story of 


company research and product development. 


In darkened auditorium, each executive in 


succession (table left) turns on table light and outlines promotional work of his depart- 


ment. Simultaneously, colored - slides 
the screen and hits brilliantly colored 
bullseye emblazoned “32 Alundum.” 
In quick succession the history of 
Norton Company research in abra- 
sives is traced, the new product shown 
again, a message from the president 
read, then the action is switched to 
the auditorium. 

In the darkened room, a small table 
light snaps on to reveal Mr. Montague. 

“The promotional campaign for the 
introduction of ‘32 -Alundum’ abra- 
sive is now complete. Of what does 
it consist?” 

Next to Mr. Montague a second 
table light snaps on, and publicity 
manager C. Leonard Shaw speaks: 

“News releases for business papers 
and newspapers.” 

A third light, and Russel Reed, as- 
sistant’ publicity manager, outlines the 
advertising campaign in terse phrases. 


illustrate ads 


and other merchandising aids. 
A fourth light—and so on down the 
line—direct mail, house publications, 
exhibits and motion pictures, export 
advertising campaign, distribution aids. 
Then all of the lights are suddenly out. 

Mr. Montague’s light comes on 
again, and he asks Mr. Shaw to tell 
about the news releases, this time in 
more detail. As Mr. Shaw _ speaks, 
colored slides flash on the screen, show- 
ing the releases, the pictorial material, 
and so on. 

In exactly 35 minutes, the ent 
story is told. Nine different vo 
have quickly and concisely describe 
the complete advertising and merch 
dising campaign. More than 100 slide 
have illustrated in full color every 
vertisement, every piece of promotion, 
every merchandising aid. 

The result? For one thing, hearty 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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is often more 






Building an advertising schedule, for example, on the “by-guess and by-gosh” 
system is likely to be more tragedy than comedy . . . more wasteful 


than productive. 


Wise industrial advertisers don’t guess. Instead, they follow an easy-to-use 


but hard-to-beat formula: — 
—They make very sure that they know what and where their best markets are. 
—They find out whe buys (and influences buying) their products in each market. 


— They determine which publications reach each market and the 


important people in it. 


—They concentrate their advertising in the ONE best publication in each 


field . . . adding others only if budgets permit. 


Careful selection of publications on your advertising schedule is a bigger, 
more important job than ever before. A safe rule to follow ... the only 
way to be certain . . . is to examine carefully and critically every publication 


serving your field. 
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YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN has a wealth of marketing 
information to aid you in media selection. For 


example: the new edition of the ‘‘Handy Guide” 





discusses the editorial scope, policy and coverage 


of each of the McGraw-Hill publications. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








De You Kuow the 
noRTON COMPANY 


TRADE-MARKS 


ALUNDUM®* 

19 ALUNDUM® 
ALUNDUM®* 
ALUNDUM®* 

’ ALUNDUM®* 

RR ALUNDUM®* 


MAGNORITE 


CRYSTOLON®* 
CRYSTOLON 
» CRYSTOLON* 
ARROW.BLAST®* 
INDIA* 
LITHOBRADE®* 
NORBIDE®* 
NORFLEX* 
NORTON ABRASIVES* 
OSLUND 
CRANK.-O.-LAP* 
CRANK.O.MATIC * 
HYPROLAP* 
CAM.O-UNIT* 
TWIN.O.MATIC* 


NORTON®*® 

GRITS AND GRINDS* 
BURA-WAY* 

© AM.O.LAP® 

CAMO MATIC®* 
SEAL-O. LAP 
NORTONIZER 


(sean 











TRADE-MARKS GUARDED—Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., is doing an espe- 
cially intelligent job of maintaining con- 
sciousness of its trade-marks through pages 
like this in Grits and Grinds, the tool 
and abrasive maker's external publication. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 74] 
applause from the salesmen audience. 
Signed orders came later, when they 
returned to their territories. For an- 
other, the whole-hearted praise of the 
president and other company execu- 
tives. 

came from 
company. When the 
Boston chapter of NIAA took over 
the industrial session of the Advertis- 


Other 
without the 


compliments 


ing Federation of America convention, 
the Norton technique was used and 
acclaimed by the advertising and sales 
delegates. 

In the near future, repeat perform- 
ances will be given before the Sales 
Executives Club of Boston and at the 
Sales Executives Clinic in Worcester. 

It is a “performance”—but a good 
one. It “sells” salesmen, and in the 
Norton Company’s estimation, that is 
the first step in marketing a new 
product. 


@ Yale & Towne Booklet Has 
Illustrations, Short Copy 

The absence of long descriptive copy 
is the principal noteworthy feature of 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company’s new- 
est production booklet, “The Inside 
Story.” 

Prepared by Meade Johnson, mar- 
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keting manager, Stamford Division of 
Yale & Towne, New York, the booklet 
tells how the company’s new compact 
door closer operates. Cartoons and 
drawings take the reader through the 
yellow and black printed pages quick- 
ly, telling a well illustrated story. 

Five illustrated panels on the last 
three pages of the booklet describe the 
beauty, simple design, reduced friction, 
long life and top performance of the 
compact door closer. 


e Manual Steps-Up Sales 

for Cooking Equipment 
“How You Can Sell More Com- 
mercial Electric Cooking Equipment” 
is the title of a recently published 64- 
page manual for the benefit of 10,000 
salesmen by 
Publications, 


restaurant equipment 
Electrical Information 
Madison, Wis. 

D. W. Grosshandler, assistant sales 
manager of Hotpoint, Inc., and W. H. 
Merrifield, in charge of advertising for 
West Penn Power Company, are the 
co-authors of the book. It is designed 
to assist in the sales training of thou- 
sands of new men who have been re- 
cently added to equipment and power 
sales staffs. A substantial number of 
electric utility companies are using the 
book as a basis for specialized sales 
instruction. Manufacturers are using 
the book to supplement their own 
product manuals, and dealers predict 
the book will make every sales call 
more productive. 

The manual contains a chapter on 
restaurant kitchen layouts which can 
be used as a guide to gauge the equip- 
ment needs of prospects and offer sug- 
gestions for the most efficient arrange- 
ment of facilities. 

“How You Can Sell More Commer- 
cial Cooking Equipment” sells for 
$2.50 a copy. 


This case of clear Tenite plastic sells a 
graduated set of nine bit-stock drills for 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company. Grooved 
Tenite retainers keep the drills in orderly 
position, and the contents of the case can 
be seen at a glance. Manufacturer's name 
and name of the set are printed on the lid. 


e@ Miniature Plastic Animals 
Promote Alemite Service 

To promote the use of lubricants 
for its Alemite dealers, Stewart-W ar- 
ner Corporation, Chicago, is offering 
eight miniature plastic animals in five 
pastel colors as premiums. 

The campaign includes a 3 by 10- 
foot jumbo banner lithographed in 
five colors, stickers for use on the 
message side of post cards, a series of 
four follow-up post cards, a coupon 
booklet, a two-color 17 by 22-inch 
window poster, and newspaper adver- 
tising mats. The theme of the pro- 
gram is “All aboard for protection! 
Give your car an Alemite check-up.” 

Fred Cross, Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration’s advertising manager, reports 
that more than 250,000 of the animal 
premiums have been ordered by Ale- 
He points out that the 
promotion plan differs from previous 


mite dealers. 


campaigns because it is not strictly 
a winter campaign, nor is it confined 
He adds 
that it promotes the general business 
(Continued on Page 82) 


to gear lubricant changes. 


GIVE-AWAYS PROMOTE SALES—Stewart-Warner's Alemite dealers are offering these ples ic 


animal knickknacks as premiums to promote automotive lubrication and related servi 
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Alone among oil publications The Oil 
and Gas Journal gives you coverage in 
every division of the giant oil industry 

. In no other oil paper is your adver- 
tising carried to the whole world, the 


entire industry. 


one division. The more valuable oil 
industry equipment is in one division, 
the greater likelihood that it will have 
important secondary markets in other 
divisions. The Oil and Gas Journal's 
editorial policy protects you from 
losses caused by this essential over- 
lapping. We publish a weekly maga- 
zine so full of world oil news, so 
crammed with vital articles for the 
entire industry, that men in EVERY 
division consider it necessary. 23,004 
prove this with paid subscriptions— 
our closest competitor can claim only 


Publication Office: Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. Offices: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Houston, England, Canada. 


YOU NEED COVERAGE .. 


NEED Faull Coverage! 





slightly more than half this circula- 
tion! Editorially The Journal gives 
the industry full coverage. 


No wonder more oil men concentrate 
their reading in The Journal than in 
any other oil publication! No wonder 
advertisers find it pays to concentrate 
their advertising in The Journal— 
more advertising pages last year than 
were carried by any two other oil pub- 
lications combined! When you need 
coverage, you need the FULL COV- 
ERAGE that only The Oil and Gas 


Journal gives. 






of WORLD WIDE 
COVERAGE 


of INDUSTRY WIDE 
SCOPE 





Sales Promotion Ideas .... 
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Water pumped from a 7-gallon tank rains 
on an Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
stainless steel bar to prove the metal's 
rust and corrosion resistance. This display, 
7'/p by 9 feet of wood, plastics and stain- 
less steel, hangs in Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. McArthur Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York, and Walker & Downing, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., constructed the display. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 78] 


of lubricant changes—both chassis 
and gear—as well as such related serv- 
ices as wheel balancing, wheel align- 
ment and battery, ignition and tire 


repairs. 


e@ Christmas Stockings Sell 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs 


To help its dealers sell auto acces- 
sories as Christmas gifts, Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, O., is 
using the unique holiday merchandis- 
ing plan of packing spark plugs in 
Christmas stockings. 
dealers 


The company is sending 


a special merchandising kit containing 
a two-sided two color Christmas poster 
to be used as a window display, 10 
Christmas stockings that hold eight 
spark plugs, 10 gift cards to be at- 
tached to the stocking, and special 
holiday material to aid in building an 
attractive Christmas window. 

The selling plan is backed up by a 
special advertising campaign appear- 
ing in business and national magazines 
and over Auto-Lite’s coast to coast 
radio programs. 


e Armstrong Film Describes 
Operation of Steam Traps 


“Trapping for profit” is the title 
of a new sound motion picture re- 
cently released by Armstrong Machine 
Works, Three Rivers, Mich. 

Produced by Burton Holmes Films, 
Chicago, the educational promotional 
film is designed to present a working 
knowledge of steam trap operation, 
and to show the advantages of proper 
installation. 

Intended for distribution through 
Armstrong dealers and jobbers, this 
two-reel film portrays various uses of 
steam in industry followed by exam- 
ples of the dangers to men and equip- 
ment which result from lack of careful 
control. The film shows how industry 
can reduce these losses by using Arm- 
strong steam traps. 

Through the use of animated draw- 
ings and a glass model, the action of 


KENNAMETA 


AL 


wews CASTING 


New ring binders provide convenient stor- 
age space for issues of “USCO Newscast- 
ing," monthly digest of aluminum news dis- 
tributed to the foundry industry by U. S. 
Reduction Company, East Chicago, Ind. 
Binders are maroon simulated leather em- 
bossed with aluminum ink, and are furnished 
free to foundrymen on USCO's mailing list. 


the trap is clearly demonstrated. Man- 
ufacturing operations from the inspec- 
tion of rough castings to the testing 
of the finished trap are presented in a 
short trip through the Armstrong 
plant. Closing scenes depict through 
animation, steam “short circuiting” 
and how it is prevented by “unit 
trapping.” 

“Trapping for Profit” is a 22 min- 
ute black and white sound movie util- 
izing both dialogue and voice-over 
techniques with a music background 
for the opening and closing titles. The 
film is also available with a Spanish 
sound track for distribution to Latin 
American countries. 


re biele 


These are two views of the Kennametal, Inc., exhibit at the recent 
Mining Congress Show in Cleveland. The Latrobe, Pa., manufacturer 
of cemented carbide products uses a rotating unit with eight com- 
partments (left) containing representative Kennametal mining tools 
and fixtures. The illuminated disc on top refers to advantages of 
increased produstion and decreased power costs. (Right) A simulating 
coal vein face contains a translite at the left showing an under- 
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cutting operation. While that is illuminated, a target caption at the 
right briefly gives a “talking point." This translite then darke 
and an enlarged bit, back of a magnifying glass, lights 
while it rotates and advances. At the same time, another tara 
rotates into position, presenting a “talking point" on drillin 
Six discs present alternate points on cutting and drilling. / 
this time an illuminated “king size" bit at the top is revolvin 
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Advertising 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the king’s horses 

And all the king’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. 


a world seems about as 
fragile as our old egg-bodied nurs- 
ery rhyme friend . . . and we, too, 
have but men and horses to put it 
back together again. 

The men may still be but mere 
mortals, but the horses . . . ah! There 
are more of them at man’s command 
Humpty Dumpty ever 
dreamed of. Now, to state all this in 
a more business like manner—the way 


than poor 


we hear it from power experts and 


production authorities, from  econ- 


omists and cost-minded executives . 
Maximum power use per worker 
is the sure path to low cost pro- 
duction. 





Take one classic example—the big 
Chicago machine tool show a few 
months ago. The mammoth Dodge- 
Chicago plant was alive with mon- 
sters for us bipeds to operate 

with more horsepower at man’s fin- 
gertips than ever in industrial history. 
Take the modern lathe. Today it util- 
izes at least 10 times as much power 
as its predecessor of 1900—with 10 
times as much production. 


Power, Precious Power 


Let’s concentrate now on power as 
-ommodity, an almost priceless prod- 
t in today’s economy. 
The fate of the world hangs on 
\merica’s ability to produce. That 
eans using more power more effec- 
ely. Surely, from here in, we can 
unt on the power engineers of this 
untry to squeeze the last drop of 
iciency out of existing equipment— 
even more mothering maintenance 
installations—and a more hard- 
iled attitude on obsolescence and the 
ection of new equipment. 





EER RSS 


to the Power Industry 





Ad-Man-of-the-Y ear 


Each January The Copy Chasers 
select the person in their opinion 
who has performed the most out- 
standing job in industrial advertis- 
ing during the preceding year. The 
Copy Chasers’ choice for 1947 will 
be announced in the January issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Ex- 
amples of his handiwork will be 
published, and The Copy Chasers 
will give the reasons for making 
their selection. Check The Copy 
Chasers in the January, 1948, is- 
sue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 
the Industrial Ad-Man-of-the- Year. 











Do suppliers to the potent power 
field fully appreciate these rigorous 
standards of value? How realistic, 
for instance, is their advertising in 
this mighty market place? Let’s go 
take a look! 

Power Field Advertising 

We don’t know this field weil 
enough—beyond generation, transmis- 
sion, application—to group its adver- 
tising in some more coherently con- 
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“ . . a very cost-conscious hunk of copy... 
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with Iron Fireman Stoker 








venient form other than certain funda- 
mental classifications. You know— 
such as boilers, stokers, valves and fit- 
tings, pumps, etc. In fact, to get go- 
ing, let’s take stokers, first. 


Stokers 


¥Iron Fireman Mfg. Company— 
Right off the bat we have, “40% 
Coal Saving with Iron Fireman 
Stoker” staring us in the face, across 
the top of this color spread. Subhead 
says, “Flexible Pneumatic Spreader 
Burns Coal and Wood-Waste Combi- 
nation.” Turns out this is a case study 
of an installation at the American 
Furniture Company, Martinsville, Va., 
which enabled this manufacturer to 
get most of its needed power from its 
own waste shavings and sawdust. Or, 
as R. M. Simmons, company president, 
says: 

“Practically all of the material 

fed into the furnaces is consumed 


in suspension,” 


There follows (all this on the left 
hand page) more detailed dope on the 
installation, including a set of com- 
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Combustion Engineering Company 


parative pressure charts for hand-fir- 
ing vs. Iron Fireman firing. Facing 
page shows the plant and boiler room, 
contains a very important block of 
copy “Five-Fold Advan- 
tage of Pneumatic Spreader Firing.” So 
would label this baby 
a very cost-conscious hunk of copy, 

With a big 
DEAN POL- 
LOCK, copy chief, and JOHN 
MACLEAY, copywriter, JOSEPH R. 
GERBER COMPANY, Portland, Ore. 

Combustion Engineering Company 
also presenting 
comparative pressure charts. Head- 
line, “Re-run Savings Paid for Stok- 
ers.” (See “Gallery.”) Long text on 
left hand page starts out: 

The Taylor-Colquitt Company of 
Spartanburg, S. C., are wood preservers, 
using a creosote impregnation process for 
poles, piles, ties and lumber. Process steam 
at constant pressure is a vital factor in 
securing impregnation to the desired 
depth. A pressure failure means a re-run 
for re-treating—and re-runs cost money. 


Next paragraph explains the two 
charts, a “Before and After” 
Third paragraph is a testimonial from 


captioned, 
all in all, we 


right on the button. 


OK AS INSERTED to 


—Another case study, 


business. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





ger a eS Re caer 


Gallery 


the plant manager. Facing page is 
all illustration with a small picture 
caption highlighting the Taylor-Col- 
quitt installation. 

American Engineering Company— 
Man under umbrella, seated on a coal 
pile. Head, “Let It Rain! Let It 
Snow! Wet Coal Won’t Clog This 
Stoker.” This takes the top half of 
left hand page of a spread, with a 
block of copy emphasizing that this 
is an exclusive with the AE Perfect 
Spread Stoker. (See “Gallery.”) Bot- 
tom half shows the stoker, offers a 
free booklet about it. Facing page 
shows a baby goat eating tin cans, 
headline above it, ““Not Finicky About 
Its Fuel!” Text explains this stoker can 
digest a variety of types and sizes of 
coal. Then there’s an 
drawing of a typical installation, a 
few non-essential trimmings such 
“The Trend is Toward Taylor”—and 
Our general im- 
pression here is that there’s nothing 


engineering 


there you have it. 


Gallery 


eee 


comoacy AMERICAN ENGINEERING Compan 


SEBO TRE TI ae 


American Engineering Company 


wrong with what’s been said .. . but 
perhaps two pages is too much to say 
just that. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
—Heavy black smoke pouring out of 
a plant, a hand pointing to it, with 
headline, “The high sign of inefficient 
combustion.” A twin stack next to 
it, smokeless, pointing hand, “The 
high sign of a Link-Grate stoker.” On 
the left hand page, adjacent to the 
“The Link- 
Advan- 


drawing of the stacks, 
Grate Stacks Up These 11 
tages.” Sample: 


® Thorough combustion—no smoke nui 
ance. 

© Keeps operating costs low. 

® Permits use of low-cost fuel. 

® Quickly responds to load change. 

® Assures accurate control of air flow. 
Main copy on the other page de- 

scribes the Link-Grate stoker in con- 

siderable detail, but the most interest- 

ing copy on this page is a small block 

labelled, “Show Link-Grate Movies in 

Your Own Office.” (See “‘Gallery.”) 

It announces that a 15-minute sound 

film, showing the stoker’s operation in 

(Continued on Page 88) 


Riley Stoker Corporation 


| “Investigate the RILEY traveling grate spreader stoker 
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Who in your 
organization ought 





— six ads are the first in a continuing 
series designed to do a selling job for business 
paper advertising—a selling job not only on the 
men who read the advertising, but also on the 
men who pay for it. 





Where could this job be done better than in the 
business press itself—in the very papers to which 
management men must turn for information 
about their business! That’s why ABP’s member 
publications—134-strong, with a total circulation 
of close to two million—are devoting their pages 
every month to answering the perennial question: 
“Why advertise?” 


— 
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to read these ads? 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ABP’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 







As an advertising man, you have a stake in 
selling this campaign to the right people in your 
organization (or your client’s). That means 
everyone who has a hand in the advertising pic- 
ture or who influences advertising appropriations. 
Not just at the top management level, but ail 
along the line—among the men who will become 
the top management of tomorrow. 


We'll be glad to send you reprints (in quantity) 
of these first six advertisements and others in the 
series as they become available. Drop a note to 
ABP headquarters, and they will be mailed to you 
in advance of publication. 
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The Copy Chasers 


detail, is available for showing right 
in your own office. This, we say, is 
sound merchandising. 

Riley Stoker Corporation—Sug gests 
that you “Investigate the Riley Trav- 
eling Grate Spreader Stoker.” Two 
big halftones in this color spread show 
a “Furnace View” and a “Front View” 
of the stoker. (See “Gallery” on page 
86.) Copy puts weight on “Backed by 
over 50 years of stoker manufacturing 
experience.” Other than that it doesn’t 
give the reader very much. It’s helped 
a little by a small panel on the right 
listing several well-known organiza- 
have ordered this 


which par- 


tions 
ticular type of Riley stoker. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Company — 
Straight product copy in a rather 
heavy-handed color page—‘Burns any 
bituminous coal—Check these Strong- 
features.” 


Scott These are pointedly 


ee . -« ° ee 
right — ‘Fires Continuously” — “Re- 
quires Minimum Maintenance”—"‘Pro- 


Flexibility.” Tllus- 


trations show a cutaway view of the 


vides Maximum 


stoker as well as a typical installation 
(See 
So far so good. 


shot. “Gallery.’’) 
We'd say on the 
average the stoker boys are talking the 
kind of talk power men will listen to. 
Just before we leave “Stokers,” this 
might be the place to draw attention 
to a color page of Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Association, announcing a new trade- 
name, “Beacon Coal” for the quality 
coals formerly marketed as “Koppers.” 
Intriguing illustration of an easel in 
a spotlight, with a big circular sign 
on it, “Beacon Coal.” A little trade- 
figure miner points to it W hile four of 
his buddies carry out the old “‘Kop- 
pers Coal” sign. (See “Gallery.”) This 


ad does nothing more than announce 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Company 
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Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
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“Copy hits right at the reason why. . . 


this identity change, but it does it so 
cleanly it should serve as a good re- 
of 


minder of the versatility of use 


industrial advertising . . . if you knou 


how to use it. 


The Steam Is on the Beam 


This group covers a collection of 
equipment having to do with steam— 
from the boilers that produce it to the 
turbines that run from it. Here they 
are, in no particular order: 

V. D. Anderson Company—Here’s 
a color page on “Super-Silvertop Steam 
Traps.” Starts Are 
Scarce as Four-Leaf Clovers.” What’s 


out, “Fittings 


that got to do with traps? Let’s see— 
subhead says, “Save 7 per Trap with 


Super-Silvertops.”” (See “Gallery.’’) 
Now, read on 
With pipe fittings as scarce as 4-leaf 
clovers, more and more plants are “mak- 
fittings go farther” by simplifying 
piping with Super-Silvertop Steam 
These traps were the first invert- 


ing 
their 


traps 


Gallery 


V. D. Anderson Company 


~ 


lV itdiitivy, 


ade STEAM 
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ed bucket traps to offer simplified pi; 
and are still the only traps that 
straight-in-line as well as alternate elt 
connections throughout the complete 
and pressure range. In the No. 19 thr 
No. 346—from vacuum up to 700 pou 
gauge pressure—you many 
seven pipe fittings and as much as 
minutes of installation time on every traj 
installed when you use Super-Silvertop 
We like this fine without 
further. Only thing trips us up at 
all is the product name. Somehow 
or other we expect to see the Lone 
Ranger come riding over the hill 
¥% Armstrong Machine Works—An- 
other trapper of steam goes a hunting, 
and no fooling. “How to Avoid a 
Lot of Work!” is what he says, and 
right under that, he adds “Use Arm- 
strong Steam Traps .. . they seldom 
Copy hits right at 


Save as 


reading 


need attention!” 
the reason-why—“Inverted Bucket” — 
“Free-Floating Valve”’—‘Self Scrub- 
bing Action”—‘“Chrome Steel Valve 
(Continued on Page 90) 


Foster Engineering Company 
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NASENOMINAT 
consegiiiin project is the basic investigation con- 
ducted by staff and consulting engineers soengiaaiad 
tedrawing up designs and specifications . 


of every engineering 


What characteristics in terms of size, form, and 
capacity must be designed into the proposed 
project so that it will perform its function 
properly? Where should it be located? What 
construetion problems may arise because of 
geographical conditions, climate, topography? 
What will the project cost approximately? 
Would it be better to build now or later? 


Only after such fundamental questions have been 
answered is it feasible to proceed with detailed proj- 
ect design and actual construction. 


. Investigation is 
but one of many common denominators of all types 
of engineered construction. The constant flow of 
engineers and contractors from one type of project 
to another . . . their common interest in all types of 
projects, be they highways, waterworks, bridges, 
dams, or buildings, result from common engineering, 
construction, and economic principles and procedures 
that make construction one field, one market. 
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McGraw-Hill Publications 


Common Denominators of Engineered 
Construction — No. 1 In a series 
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ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCe 
TIQN METHODS aid engineers at the investigation 
stage with illuminating construction “case histories,” 
authoritative reports on world-wide progress in con- 
struction techniques and technical design, exclusive 
nation-wide reports on materials and labor markets 
and basic cost trends. 


And at every other construction stage, on whatever 
type of project they may be working, engineers and 
contractors look to these two publications for the 
information they need to keep abreast of advances in 
the construction art .. . to design, specify, build and 
buy with greater skill. 


THAT'S WHY OVER 67,000 CONSTRUCTION MEN . . . STAFF 
ENGINEERS, CONSULTANTS, AND CONTRACTORS . . . SUB- 
SCRIBE TO ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD AND CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS. 


IT’S THE REASON, TOO, WHY MORE MANUFACTURERS TELL 
THEIR PRODUCT STORY REGULARLY IN ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD AND CONSTRUCTION METHODS THAN IN ALL OTHER 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD COMBINED. 


* 330 West 42nd S?., New York 18, N_Y. 
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Foster Wheeler Corporation 
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The Copy Chasers 


and Seat”—"“Stainless Steel Interior.” 
Other good stuff on this page, and 
better stuff on the facing page with 
Their 


captions will give you the general idea: 


four good installation pictures. 


“10 Years Without Repairs.” 

“20 Years’ Service.” 

“Maintenance Reduced 50%.” 

“10 Years—Not a Cent for Repairs.” 

We'd be happier with a cleaner, not- 
so-noisy layout, but with a clear con- 
science we'll still vote M. G. 
WALTHER, vice-president, RUS- 
SELL T. GRAY, Chicago, an oK as 
INSERTED. 

Foster Engineering Company — 
Black and white page, and a very busi- 
ness like business—‘“Give Your Boilers 
a Break!” Then, more specifically, 
“End Safety Valve Troubles by In- 
stalling Foster 38-SV Valves with 
these § Guaranteed Advantages.” 
Then, bang! 

“Built to Stay on the Job.” 

“Accurate Popping.” 


bang! bang! 


Gallery 


“Minimum Blow-down.” 

“High Relief Capacity.” 

“Low Maintenance.” 

Each has its own followup para- 
graph of explanatory copy—and those, 
plus a good sized picture of the prod- 
uct all add up to a good piece of 
advertising. (See “Gallery” on page 
88.) 

Foster, Wheeler Corporation—‘‘Meet- 
ing your steam requirements with 
Controlled Superheat over Wide Load 
Ranges,” claims this steam generator 
builder. Three paragraphs of copy 
describe this Foster Wheeler method. 
The copy is a bit difficult for us to 
understand, and not being power en- 
gineers, that indicates it’s talking their 
tongue and not ours. Five blueprints 
and a hookup diagram wrap up the 
job for them who know. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) 

Babcock & Wilcox 
Here two pages of blueprints of boil- 
ers and furnaces back up the state- 
ment, “Lowering Steam Costs... An 
Old Story with B & W.” The main 


Gallery 


Company— 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 





NEWS NEWS 
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Three Views of Expansion at 


Babcock & Wilcox Company 


block of text, however, is marked 
with mushy platitudes—‘‘a new era” 
—‘contributing importantly”—“per- 
fected through teamwork”—"‘pioneer- 
ing accomplishments”—blah, _ blah. 
Too bad. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation—Three pages, house organ 
style, ““News from the Power Front.” 
Typical Heads—‘“Boiler' Feed at Sun- 
bury”—“Three Views of Expansion at 
Baltimore’s Riverside Plant’’—“Pump 
Powers Plastic Presses.” A typical 
item such as the Sunbury one gives the 
background of the particular case, 
then winds up: 


After careful analysis of the require- 
ments for this plant, Worthington has 
been awarded a contract for 6 multi- 
stage centrifugal, barrel-type boiler feed 
pumps, each of which has a capacity of 
855 gpm of 269F water, designed to oper- 
ate against a discharge pressure of 1,788 
psi and be driven by 1,250 hp, 3,600 rpm 
induction motors. 

A quick scanning of all the other 
items reveals they are equally well 
handled. This is imperative . . . for 

(Continued on Page 94) 


Erie City lron Works 
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. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


His name may be familiar to you, his title well-known, his 
duties apparent. But just because his title or work doesn’t 
seem to fit into your selling strategy, don’t exclude him from 


your sales contact. 


For he is a man with that state of mind called leadership 
which lends added weight to his opinions. He has that 
quality of awareness that drives him to get things done. 
He knows many things within and without his company. 
And he would know of you—if you tell him. 


Newsweek is read regularly by a sizable number” of these 
‘‘Mystery Men”’ of business. Familiar to you or not, they 
make a potent audience for any advertiser’s presentation of 
products or services. Let us show you how well it pays to 


os sell the ‘*Top 700,000’’—first. 


Advertisers’ confidence in 
Newsweek to deliver a 


greater concentration of 
leaders in business, indus- Newsweek! 
try and government for 
every advertising dollar in- 


vested shows in the figures: 

3,145 advertising pages in Sell he op 700,0 0 0 
1946—up to 4th place among 

all general publications! 


WHEREVER MEN OF MEANS AND INFLUENCE CONGREGATE ... NEWSWEEK IS IN THE PICTURE 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 90] 


The Copy Chasers 


a newssheet like this only stands up 
when it carries real news. (See “‘Gal- 
lery” on page 90.) 

Erie City Iron Works—Almost a 
data sheet, this report of a boiler in- 
stallation at the Pennsylvania Electric 
Company. Headed, “185,000 Pounds 
of Steam per Hour,” it lists all the 


vital statistics of the installation: 
Number of Boilers. 

Pounds of Steam/Hr. 

Design Pressure 

Total Temperature 

Etc. 

A tidy job, equally excellent for 
slow or fast readers. (See “Gallery” 
on page 90.) 

Revere Copper & Brass—‘“It’s im- 
portant to know all the Factors Af- 
Tubes.” Well, 
sounds reasonable enough. What are 
all the factors, Mr. R? Copy demon- 


strates, by citing an actual case, that 


fecting Condenser 


once all the factors are known, the 
Revere Technical Advisory Service can 
really do its stuff. (See “Gallery.”’) 
American Blower Corporation — 
Just like retail copy in your news- 
paper: “NEW! HEAVY DUTY 
COILS—Air Tight Casing—Remov- 
able Heating Element — Replaceable 
Cupro-Nickel Tubes—for steam pres- 
sure up to 350 pounds and 600° F.” 
Big pix—the complete unit, heating 
All this 


element, a section of tube. 


in One page, no nonsense about it, all 
ready for the reader with the need. 
(See “‘Gallery.”’) 


*%W. A. Taylor & Co.—Effective 
little single column, “Taylor Compar- 
ators SIMPLIFY Boiler Water Test- 
ing!” Copy bangs away—“You get 
Speed” —"‘You get Simplicity”—“You 
And each “You 
get,” in turn, is backed up by fact. 


get Accuracy”—etc. 


To wit: 


You get Economy . standard slides 


Revere Copper & Brass 


American Blower Corp. 


“Effective little single column . . 


for silica, nitrate, pH, phosphates, etc. 
may all be used on one single base! 

It’s a long time since we gave a 
small space Customer a big hand here. 
OK AS INSERTED, says us, to BURTON 
F. DAVIS, junior account executive, 
EMERY ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY, Baltimore, Md. 

General Electric Company—Adver- 
tising is so easy when you know how 
to use it. Take this color page, “Now! 
QUICK DELIVERY on Small GE 
Turbine Drives.” It lays the simple, 
newsworthy facts right on the line: 

If you're up against shortage of horse- 
power, here's good news—We're making 
deliveries on standard mechanical-drive 
turbines in 12 weeks or less. 

The rest of the copy about applica- 
tions, service, etc., is all important, 
but the big news is delivery. And this, 


Gallery 
General Electric Co. 


TURBINE DRIVES 


- 


Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


of course, is one of the prime jobs 
business papers were born for—to give 
out with the news. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Terry Steam Turbine Company— 
Here’s another turbine outfit, this one 
talking about “The Blades of This 
Boiler Feed Pump Turbine Are Double 
Rim Protected.” No chest-pounding 
here. Instead, a certain matter-of-fact- 
ness which carries a considerable 
amount of conviction with it. Like 
this: 

The 55 H. P. Turbine shown above 
employs the Terry Solid Wheel Rotor 
The wheel is made from a single steel 
forging and the buckets are milled di- 
rectly in the wheel. 

The buckets are protected by rims at 
the sides of the wheel as shown in the 
illustration at the left. These rims would 
take without damage any rubbing that 
might occur if the clearance became re- 
duced. 

With this construction it is impossible 
for the blades to foul and frequent in- 
spections of the thrust bearing are not 
required to obtain safe and dependable 
operation. 

The Terry Wheel Turbine is fully de- 
scribed in our Bulletin S-116. 

We believe what the man says. We 
think his customers do, too. (See 
“Gallery.”) 

Coppus Engineering Corporation— 
“The Turbine That Works for You 
Like a Jeep.” Good, legitimate tie-up 
here. Copy points out that both are 
small, but powerful—and, “‘That’s the 
Coppus Steam Turbine you see around 
so many places powering pumps, blow- 
ers, fans, stokers, and other equip- 
ment requiring a steady, sturdy source 
of small HP.” (See “Gallery.’’) 
Valves and Pipe and Stuff 

Lots of valve people in this power 
field, so let’s see what they’re doing. 
We commented on some of them some 
months ago, maybe the situation has 
improved. 

Lunkenheimer Company—This man 
ufacturer takes two pages to carry a 

(Continued on Page 98) 


Coppus Engineering Corp. 
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There are millions of workers in the metalworking industries. Obviously, it is un- 
necessary to reach all these people in order to sell in this vast market, since only a com- 
paratively small number of them possess actual purchasing authority. But this very 
fact makes it even more important that your advertising be accurately aimed at 
metalworking’s BUYING BULLSEYE. 


That is why it is necessary to evaluate circulations of metalworking publications from 
a CLASS standpoint, using coverage of buying power as the criterion. ’ 


In the mechanical industries, plant buying power is concentrated somewhat as shown 
in the target at the left. The plants which do the volume buying are relatively few in 
number, and the men who wield buying authority in these plants are also a compar- 
atively small group. Compare the volume of purchases made by the automotive in- 
dustry—to take a single example—with the combined buying power of the thousands 
of small machine shops, one-man manufacturing plants, garages, repair shops, etc. 
Your advertisement, read by a key executive of a plant in the BUYING BULLSEYE 
packs infinitely more potential selling punch than when it is read by a dozen pro- 
prietors of shops on the “fringe” of metalworking. 


MACHINERY gives your advertisement this extra selling power, because it directs its 
circulation to metalworking’s volume buying authorities. It blankets this BUYING 
BULLSEYE as no other publication in the field can. 


Even the largest paid circulation cannot possibly cover all the important buying 
authorities in the metalworking industries. Many of these men are “out” to subscrip- 
tion salesmen, do not read subscription selling mail. Sometimes entire plants bar 
salesmen from their gates. To fill these gaps in coverage, MACHINERY developed 
its Directed Distribution plan. 


Under this plan, we maintain a continual check of the key metalworking executives 
who wield volume purchasing authority or influence. Most of the men we locate by 
this check have long been subscribers to MACHINERY: but if they are not (and if we 
have proven that they possess actual buying authority) we see that they receive MA- 
CHINERY every month. 

Combined with a paid circulation, the quality of which we maintain both by selective 
subscription selling and selective editorial appeal, Directed Distribution gives adver- 


tisers concentrated coverage of the worthwhile buying sources in the metalworking in- 
dustries—accurately aimed at the BUYING BULLSEYE. 


Want proof? Write for our complete circulation analysis. 
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Aimed at Metalworking’s 
“BUYING BULLSEYE” 


le Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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Lunkenheimer Company 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94] 


The Copy Chasers 


picture of a group of men, all of 
whom are supposed to be happily star- 
ing at a big valve, to justify this head- 
line—“Where you see... THIS 
Cost Valve Service.” There’s nothing 
in the text to cheer us up, either. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Wm. Powell Company — While 
we're worrying about stinkeroos, here’s 
another. Also two pages—with the 
left showing a drawing of an old 
water wheel, below it three large sil- 
houettes of Powell valves. Headline, 
“CONTROL Yes—But HOW 
EFFICIENT?” Facing page, three 
more large valve shots, three para- 
graphs of copy like this: 

It's a long step from the Old Mill 
wheel to the modern power plant. Much 
of the difference lies in the degree of ef- 
ficiency in flow control 

If that’s not an insult to the reader 
of the power papers, we'll eat the 
Old Mill wheel at the next . power 
show. (See “‘Gallery.”) 

Henry Vogt Machine Company— 
Suggests you “Write! Wire! Phone!” 
because it is “Headquarters for the 
Most Complete Line of Drop Forged 


Henry Vogt Machine Company 
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The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ The Copy Chasers base their 

criticism of industrial advertis- 

ing on the following basic prin- 
ciples which they use in their 
own daily chores: 

1. A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea and promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

. Skillful copy free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

. Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 

good solid “reason-why.” 








Walworth 


WALWORTE 
ee ee 


Gallery 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Company Parker Appliance Company 


| CHAPMAN 


Steel Valves 


Give You THESE 3 ADVANTAGES 
te bee. ~ oe Pe 














Wm. Powell Company 


Steel Valves, Fittings & Flanges.” 
Then there’s an air view of the plant, 
a sprinkling of a few unidentified 
valves, fittings and flanges, and some 
copy that echoes the claim of the head- 
line. No more, no less. (See “Gallery.” ) 

Walworth—This is a straight cat- 
alog copy job—-specification copy, 
service ratings, even the headline— 
“Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves.” 
(We'll ignore a sort of subhead, “The 
last word in Dependability.”) As a 
catalog page, it’s about as exciting as 
a catalog page—and business paper 
space is worth more than this. (See 
“Gallery.”) 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Company— 
Straight product features. You know, 
like this: “Chapman Steel Valves Give 
You These 5 Advantages for Long 
Service Performance” — 

1. Precision rating of custom-made 
valves—equalling or exceeding standard 
specifications. 

2. Steels developed and produced in 
Chapman's own foundries under strict 
metallurgical control. 

3. Designed for pressures up to 1,500 
pounds per square inch. 

Well, these will give you the idea. 
Fundamentally, sound as the good steel 
valve it is, too. (See “Gallery.”) 

(Continued on Page 100) 


Crane Company 
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GOOD REASONS 
FOR GIVING YOUR 


LATIN AMERICAN PRINTING 


TO MAHER 





D, vou need a good printer especially equipped 
and staffed to shoulder all your Spanish-language print- 
ing problems . . . a company with wide experience? 

If so, we believe we have something really unique 
in counseling and printing to offer you. 


lo be specific, look at the five outstanding Latin 
American business publications illustrated — above. 
Month after month these Spanish-language magazines 
flow smoothly through our plant with no more 
fuss or bother than similar jobs printed in English. 


[his is only possible because of the following five 
unique features of our organization: 


] Our production men who mark up the copy and 

prepare it for the shop understand the Spanish 
language. They double-check manuscripts, artwork and 
all other parts before the job is put into work. 


- Our compositors who set the type also know the 
Z language. This speeds up their work immeasur- 
ab!y, makes them much more accurate and avoids costly 
re sets caused by unfamiliarity with the idiom. 


John Maher ?7ii?iig Company 
Creators of fine domestic and export printing 


* CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


DEPT. IM-8 * 2001S. CALUMET AVE. 





3 Our proofreaders are Spanish-language experts, 
too. They read for meaning as well as for typo- 
graphic errors they catch misspelled words, mis- 
placed or omitted accents and other errors which are 
so often missed by proofreaders who can only check the 
type-set material against the original manuscript. 
4 Our pressmen and binders have excellent equip- 
ment with which to work . . . facilities which make 
it easier for them to turn out work of the quality which 
keeps our customers happy. 
5 As a further service, we maintain a staff of Latin- 
American ad-men who have first-hand knowledge 
of Mexican, Central and South American customs and 
customers. These men enable us to offer authoritative 
translation, writing and counsel on Latin American 
marketing and sales promotion problems. 

Next time you have a catalog, price sheet, instruction 
booklet, direct mail campaign, or in fact any printed 
matter for distribution in 
Spanish-speaking America, 
let one of our men show you 
the advantages of printing 
it the Maher way. There is 
no obligation whatsoever. 





SEND NOW for 
your free copy of 
“Preparing 
Effective Printed 
Matter for 





COUNSELING « TRANSLATION © TYPESETTING * PROOFREADING « PRINTING © DISTRIBUTION Latin America.” 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 98] 


The Copy Chasers 


Parker 
vertises “Cut Pressure Drop 50%!” 
Stands smack in back of that promise 
with good factual main copy. Sup- 
ports it still further with a numbered 


Appliance Company—Ad- 


cross-sectional view captioned, “Why 
Parker Trouble- 
Free Service.” A helpful, competent 
job. (See “ 
Company — The 


Globe Valves Give 
Gallery” on page 98.) 
Crane familiar 
Crane piping layout with all valves, 
flanges, fittings, etc., labelled. Copy, 
itself, is fairly general—"For complete 
piping needs see the complete Crane 
Mostly it “One 


source of supply” and “One responsi- 


line. emphasizes 


bility.” (See “Gallery” on page 98.) 

¥%& Jenkins Bros.—One of the excel- 
lent Jenkins ‘Practical Piping Layout” 
series—this one “How to plan Bulk 
Storage Station Pump House Connec- 
tions.” Right hand page is the com- 
plete layout—left hand page describes 
Head and 
shoulders above most other valve ad- 


Jenkins has 


it in most specific detail. 


vertising. won our 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Catalogs As Sales Tool 


specialized type depends on a number 
of factors. 


If your company manufactures 
products sold to one specific industry, 
the catalog problem is simple. A cata- 
log can cover every item in the line 
and then be directed to that industry. 
In fact, the problem of distribution 
for the catalog does not exist because 
your cus- 


you know prospects and 


tomers. 


General or Special? 


However, the problem of general or 
specialized catalogs becomes complex 
when products or services are sold to 
any number of unrelated industries. 
You must then do a coordinating job 
on your catalogs—tie together the 
markets and your products. 

Field surveys and sales force reports 
will reveal detailed information as to 
the kind of*catalog that is needed. 
Management rarely has the answer. 
What you, the sales or advertising 
think or 
want is really unimportant. It is what 
your prospects and customers 
and need that determines whether your 


100 


manager, may personally 


want 


dem heaton tes 
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BRONZE - IRON: STEEL 


“One of the excellent Jenkins series .. . 


fabulous awards before for this series. 
They deserve another big OK as IN- 
SERTED, to A. M. STREET, advertis- 
ing manager, JENKINS BROS., New 
York; DARRELL PRUTZMAN, ac- 
count executive, and J. A. HORTON, 


catalog will produce more sales per 
dollar of catalog cost. 

Of course, advertising budgets will 
have a definite bearing on whether you 
release general or specialized catalogs 
or both. But before the advertising 
budget is finally decided on, you 
should have all the pertinent facts 
needed to sell management on the type 
of catalogs—general or specialized or 
both—that will be required to do a 
proper selling job. 

For the advertiser 
erate On a pre-set appropriation for 


who must op- 
catalogs and who must therefore se- 
cure the maximum return on his cata- 
log dollars, more study and planning 
are extremely The basic 
questions to be answered are, “Who 
are the most important buying fac- 
tors?” and “What are the distribution 


channels of your products?” 


Both Types Needed 

The building industry, for instance, 
uses both general and specialized cata- 
logs. A manufacturer of building 
hardware can issue a general catalog 
showing his complete line. Such a 
catalog would be distributed to his 
salesmen, his distributors and dealers, 
and even to the ultimate purchaser. 
Such a catalog would indeed be “a de- 


necessary. 


both of HORTON-NOYES COM- 
PANY, Providence, R. I. 

This power stuff bu'ks up bigger 
than we'd estimated. We'll cover the 
carry-over in a month or two if you're 


interested. 


scriptive catalog which showed 
the article to best advantage, gave its 
price when possible and told why it 
was worth the price asked.” And this 
catalog does invite specific buying ac- 
tion: either a sales call or an order. 

But the same catalog in the hands 
of architects or builders, while valu- 
able in many respects, would not se- 
cure the intended buying action of 
having the hardware specified for in- 
dividual building jobs. 

The catalog which can be designed 
to be both general and specialized 
would solve the problem nicely. Ex- 
perience, however, indicates that ex- 
ceptionally few catalogs have been 
successfully produced to serve both 
general and specialized markets. 

The goals that the catalog is to ac- 
complish must be outlined in the plan- 
ning and research stage. It must be 
specifically understood how to ma 
this catalog a buying aid, how to re 
the customer who will buy your pr 
ucts, and how to give him all the 
formation he needs in order to buy 

Then, and not until then, is the . 
vertising manager ready to plan ca 
log costs, and content, which will De 
discussed in the second article of t)'s 
series. 

(To Be Continued) 
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W* DON’T want to do anything to upset the magic of Santa 
Claus and his method of world-wide distribution on the 
eve of every December 25th. But management and industry must 


deal in facts and figures, not in folklore and fantasy. 


Distribution Age editorially covers the eight basic phases of dis- 
tribution, presenting facts and figures that effect further practical 


economies in distribution. 


Distribution Age reaches 38,995* readers, a concentrated circula- 
tion of top purchasing-executives seeking new methods, equip- 
ment and services that will reduce distributive costs. If this is the 
hizhly selected market you want to reach it can be yours economi- 


ca'ly—in Distribution Age. 


*Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy 











HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
JANUARY ISSUE OF 


i 


DISTRIBUTION TRENDS AND PREVIEWS 
. .. The coming year poses many impor- 
tant problems in distribution . . . leading 
authorities in industry and DA staff cor- 
respondents will discuss some of these 
problems as they affect management and 
policy, planning and methods and opera- 
tions and equipment . . . One of the en- 
couraging trends in business today is the 
growing recognition by top management 
of the fact that distribution is the service 
end of sales and that the intelligent co- 
ordination and integration of distribu- 
tion's physical phases — transportation, 
handling, packing and packaging, ware- 
housing, finance and insurance, marketing 
and service maintenance can determine 
markets and affect consumer prices 


e 
SYMPOSIUM OF !948 PROBABILITIES 
. . . Outstanding leaders in transportation, 
materials handling, packing and packag- 
ing and warehousing will present brief, 
crisp analyses of probable developments 
in their respective fields during the com- 


ing year. ° 


THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
PICTURE . . . Current problems that 
affect the future of our national transpor- 
tation system fall into three categories: 
1. Problems that call for legislative treat- 
ment or remedy. 2. Problems of adminis- 
trative character growing out of legisla- 
tive authority. 3. Problems of management 
and ownership . . . Dr. John H. Frederick, 
DISTRIBUTION AGE consultant and one 
of the country's leading authorities on 
transportation, will discuss these and other 
problems in relation to current demands 
for a national overall transportation policy. 









THE MAGAZINE THAT INTEGRATES ALL PHASES OF DISTRIBUTION 
100 EAST 42nd STREET *© NEW YORK 17, N. Y. °* 
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Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 
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ABP Talks to Management 


Institutional campaign emphasizes ‘mechanized selling,’ 


lower unit sales cost of business paper advertising 


USINESS papers are talking man- 
agement’s language. 

Recognizing that the nation’s busi- 
ness press offers the most direct and 
eficient communication to manage- 
ment men of today and tomorrow, the 
134 members of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers have inaugurated a new 
educational campaign in their pub- 
lications. 

Basic objective of the ABP cam- 


ABP ADS HAVE 600,000 MANAGEMENT CIRCULATION—The 134 


members of Associated Business Papers will feature “mechanized sell- 


102 


paign is to define more clearly the im- 
portance of business paper advertising 
to profitable operation of any com- 
pany. The primary audience is top 
management—reached through more 
than 600,000 audited, paid manage- 
ment subscriptions to ABP member 
papers. The secondary audience is 
composed of foremen, superintendents 


and dozens of other functional groups 


ing” appeals to primary executive audience. Secondary audien: 
foremen and others will be reached through varied editorial app a's. 


reached by the varied editorial appeal 
and circulation of specialized busi- 
ness papers. 

The basic theme of the first 24 ads 
in the series is mechanical selling, 
one of the fundamental contributions 
of business papers to lowering unit 
sales and distribution costs and in- 
creasing sales and production eco- 
nomically. These contributions aid 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


MacRAE'S Provides [The “Cream of theCrop” | | 
shes SPEED at the Se ae 


busi. than one in — of ~ 4 . 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE’ 
4 ads Moment of NEED BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
IF reaches four of those eleven within 
un five years and is sent unfailingly to 
utiONs the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
unit and specifying agents every year. 


* | __~Proved Accuracy is 


os ee 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


Controlled Distribution BTS 


*K 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Many thousands of purchasing and 


specifying officials favor MacRAE’S er or reson ~ es 
Blue Book for accuracy, manageability *K | Advertising. Effectivene: 


and immediate access to the buying Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 


information they require severai times business in dollar volume per inquiry 
All . b k M RAE’S . —that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
a day. in one book, Mac Is tains a position of superiority and 


. . trust which is unique in the entire 
the complete purchasing guide of field of industrial advertising. 
American Industry. In countless instances, purchasing 

agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 


Fur advertising rates, consult your agency or write secured. 


MacRae’s Bive Book Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


is your most important advertising 


18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. investment. 
*' The Moz? Complete, Accurate ond Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory |” 
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24 ADS IN ABP SERIES—Return of the “buyer's market" and high 
break-even points are copy themes in ABP’s campaign, already under 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 102] 


ABP Campaign 


management to maintain profit mar- 
gins in face of today’s high “break 
even points,” by assuring volume pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Typical headlines include—“Where 
are next year’s profits coming from?” 
“What happens when the push-overs 
start pushing back?” “How long can 
your company afford to refuse business 
tactfully?” and “Maybe more produc- 
tion isn’t the answer to all our 
problems.” 

Copy for the initial ad, appearing 
in many November and December 
issues, illustrates the basic copy ap- 
proach of the campaign. 


FROM WHERE YOU SIT, adver- 
tising may look like the “glamour de 
partment” of your company—neces 
sary, of course, but pretty far removed 
from the hard-headed realities of the 
production line 

But take a closer look In one re 
spect, the advertising manager's job 
hears a striking resemblance to your 
own ” 

You're production-minded 
concerned with anything that will im 


You're 


prove plant procedures, speed up as 
sembly time, prevent waste, and reduc 
the manufacturing cost per unit 

And that is precisely where you walk 
arm-in-arm with your advertising man 
ager. Because he thinks the same way 
about the manufacture of a sale. 

The whole process .of selling and dis 
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tribution is his assembly line. And 
every time he can reduce the unit cost 
of a sale by so much as a few cents, he 
increases your company's chance to 
show a profit 

Ask him for a definition of advertis- 
ing, and he will probably tell you that 
it is simply mechanized selling, a ma- 
chine that multiplies the productive 
capacity of the sales force—seeking out 
prospects, arousing their interest, cre- 
ating a preference for the things your 
company makes 

And when it is concentrated among 
the hand-picked readers of business 
papers, advertising becomes the most 
efhcient machine this partner of yours 
has found for lowering the cost of 
producing a sale 


Committee Members 


Members of the ABP promotion 
committee that developed the cam- 
paign are: 

Chairman, William K. Beard Jr., 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; 
board liaison officer, P. M. Fahren- 
dorf, Chilton Company; William 
S. Auchincloss, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter; Arthur J. Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly; G. C. Buzby, Chilton Com- 
pany; Rufus Choate, Scott-Choate 
Publishing Company; J. S. Crane, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration; Albert R. Eckel, Chilton 
Company; William R. Hunter, 
Haire Publishing Company; Charles 
W. Leihy, Shears; Charles Loeffel, 
Ahrens Publishing Company; Bay- 
ard Sawyer, Power; George F. 
Taubeneck, Air Conditioning & 





way in current issues of member papers. The program supplements 
the institutional campaign now running in the advertising press. 





Refrigeration News; William Win- 

sor, Reinhold Publishing Company; 

Ned Wintersteen, R. H. Donnelley 

Corporation, and James Zuber, Pen- 

ton Publishing Company. 

During October the ABP announced 
five new members, bringing the total 
to 134 in 58 industry classifications. 
The new members are Airports, 
Haire Publishing Company, New 
York; American Lumberman & Build- 
ing Products Merchandiser, Chicago; 
Glass Industry, Ogden Publishing 
Company, New York; Office Manage- 
ment & Equipment, Andrew Geyer, 
Inc., New York; Paper Sales, David- 
son Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Chairman of the membership commit- 
tee is William S. Auchincloss, Oil, 
Paint & Drug Reporter, New York. 

The ABP also announced late in 
October that the Advertising Research 
Foundation has completed and ap- 
proved the two pilot studies conducted 
for the purpose of establishing precise 
techniques to be followed in the pro- 
posed Continuing Study of Business 
Paper Readership. Arnold Friedman, 
Chain Store Age, chairman of ABP 
research committee, is currently gvid- 
ing a study of methods for finan: ing 
the continuing study. 

ABP spring meetings for the next 
two years will be held at the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. The 1°48 
meeting will be held May 26-29, ond 
the 1949 meeting May 18-21. 
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NEXT YEAR 

LIKE ANY YEAR 

PRODUCT SPECIFICATION AND PRODUCT BUYING 

WILL START AND FINISH WITH PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Thus news and information about your products in Industrial Equipment News 
will reach active operating, engineering and production men in the larger plants 
in all industries at a most opportune time ... when and where they are LOOKING 
FOR* product information in relation to their current product requirements. 


*IEN's current readership verification re- 
turns continue to indicate that 96% of 
its readers use it for buying reference. 


Reference to the editorial quality and completeness of any issue of Industrial 
Equipment News will readily demonstrate its continuing leadership in the field of 
product news and information publishing . . . a field which IEN originated and is 
alone complete enough to serve for all fenattons: in all branches of the manufac- 
turing industries. 


IEN's broad coverage and specialized appeal to active 
specifying and buying factors in all divisions of industry 

gives top assurance that the product advertising it 
wo) =| 8 J carries is most likely to reach both old and new markets 
: when and as their activities and product requirements 
expand during the coming year. 








—— se ies =| | 


Whe Ye Mend? 





COST ? Only $95 to $102 a month for 


standard representation. 


DETAILS? Ask for copy of “‘THE IEN PLAN” 
and IEN’s new NIAA outline. 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston @ Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit e Los Angeles e@ Philadelphia e Pittsburgh 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 55] 


McGraw-Hill Census 
of the data will be made fundamen- 


tally to serve the publishing control 
requirements of McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. As these various primary 
processing jobs are completed, the 
publications will release some of the 
market data on their respective fields. 


As time and facilities permit, the 
McGraw-Hill research department will 
undertake special tabulations to fit 
the requirements of individual adver- 
tisers on a service charge basis. Cur- 
rent plans also call for maintaining the 
original data for the census on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

This “raw material” is gathered 
from a variety of sources. One of 
the most important sources is the con- 
tinuing list-gathering and compiling 
activity of the McGraw-Hill circula- 
tion department. The special census 
staff processed and verified informa- 
tion on more than 150,000 manufac- 
turing units from 40 state directories. 
Data on 65,000 local manufacturing 
establishments supplied by 4,000 
chambers of commerce. The partic- 
ularly difficult job of studying multi- 
plant operations was facilitated by the 
cooperation of 1,500 large manufac- 
turers in supplying corrected data on 
their operating divisions and plants. 

A mass of current data was sup- 
plied by mail questionnaires to indi- 
vidual plant managers. Returns that 
were received totaled 80,000. 

Finally—to fill in the gap—trained 
research investigators spent 24 months 
making 25,000 personal contacts to 
verify doubtful figures or to complete 
data not obtainable by other methods. 

Data from all these sources were 
collated, plant by plant and city by 
city, then summarized on Hollarith 
cards for machine tabulation. Proc- 
essing of the cards can produce sta- 
tistical data, or names of plants, by 
any of the classifications outlined 
above . . . by product, by industry, 
by location, or by size group . . . or 
by any combination of the above. 

In reviewing the entire project re- 
cently, McGraw-Hill emphasized that 
the primary objective of the census is 
publishing control, but that it does 
not plan “to lock the door” on sta- 
tistical data which can have genuine 
value to industry. In coming months 
the research staff and the staffs of 
various McGraw-Hill publications will 
release special tabulations of interest 
to specific ‘fields. 
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Table 3—Plants and Employes by Industry 
(Plants with more than 100 employes) 


No. of Per No.of Per 
Industry Plants Cent Employes Ceni 


Transportation equipment a 971 3.8 1,355,263 11, 
Textile mill products 2,923 11.5 1,283,346 10.9 
Machinery (except electrical) 2,230 8.8 1,245,409 10. 
Food & kindred products 3,559 14.0 1,123,674 
Primary metal industries 1,450 5.7 1,095,489 
Electrical machinery, equipment & 

supplies 1,034 4.1 829,776 
Fabricated metal 

ordnance, machinery & transpor- 

tation equipment) 1,963 : 816,053 
Apparel & other finished products 

made from fabrics & similar ma- - 

terials eee 2,291 R 574,885 
Chemicals & allied products 1,159 . 493,266 
Printing, publishing & allied indus- 

tries “" 1,032 ‘ 374,157 
Stone, clay & glass products 1,001 : 359,602 
Paper & allied products 980 . 359,489 
Leather & leather products 939 . 325,019 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 903 : 295,796 
Lumber & wood products (except 

furniture) - 1,184 . 284,862 
Rubber products 288 . 257,886 
Furniture & fixtures 705 : 189,650 
Products of petroleum & coal 329 , 189,586 
Professional, scientific & controlling 

instruments; photographic & op- 

tical goods; watches & clocks ... 329 . 189,022 
Tobacco manufactures 169 99,400 
Ordnance & accessories 43 . 54,678 


25,482 100.0%, 11,796,308 100.0%, 
McGraw-Hill Census, 1947 

















Eastern Company Starts Campaign Mrs. Joyce Kleiner Joins 
White Advertising Company 


Mikro-Collector, a new dust collector ; ¥ 
- , Mrs. Joyce F. Kleiner has joined the 
manufactured by Pulverizing Machinery “fe 
* N ll be high White Advertising Company, Cleveland, 
Company, Summit, N. J. = 1g i to handle research and surveys. Mrs 
lighted in a new advertising campaign Kleiner was formerly with Frank E. Fehl- 
scheduled to run in business and industrial man Advertising Company and Cosmo: 
publications. Mercready & Co., Newark, politan Magazine research departments, 
N. J., is the agency. New York. 








A. B. C. President P. L. Thomson, center, congratulates new directors James E. Backburn Jr. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company (left), and P. M. Fahrendorf, vice-president Chilton Com- 
pany, elected at 33rd annual meeting of the Audit Bureau of Circulations held in Chicego- 
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IS YOUR COMPAN 


a 


now training voung employees 


in Advertising and Graphic Arts r 


This cost-free course of study prepared by S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


can be of practical help to you 








































The nine texts listed above have been 
written for the purpose of orientating 
and guiding young men and women who 
are being trained for work in the adver- 

sing and sales promotion departments 
of manufacturing and merchandising 
companies. 

Book and magazine publishers also 
will find these S. D. Warren books useful 
for training personnel for work in their 
a vertising departments. 

Printing companies, too, that are 
grooming young men for sales and ad- 
m-nistrative duties can employ these 
buoks to excellent advantage. 


What Will These Books 
Accomplish ? 


[he purpose of these S. D. Warren 
ts is to provide a brief course of study 
young employees who may not have 
1 earlier business experience. The 
ks explain in simple terms and direct 
nner the economics of competitive 
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1. Business — Its Nature and Its Functions. 2. Management —Its Functions and Responsibilities. 3. Management 
and Its Corporate Society. 4. Printing — The Essential Aid to Management. 5. Printing — Its Forms and Designa- 
tions. 6. Printing — Types and Typography. 7. Printing — The Processes of Reproduction. 8. Printing — Papers 

and Their Uses. 9. Mailing—Lists and Regulations. 
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enterprise and the function of printed 
literature as an aid to management. 
The books are not intended to teach 
young people how to write or design ad- 
vertising, or to choose media, orto deal 
with the mechanical end of the business. 
The purpose of the course is to define 
the relationship of the various advertis- 
ing tasks, to describe the means by 
which they may be performed, and to 
explain the reasons for performing them. 


How Can You Enroll Your 
Personnel to Receive This Course? 


Simply write to S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massa- 
chusetts, on your company letterhead 
giving us the following information: the 
type of business in which you are en- 
gaged, your position in the company, and 
the names and mailing addresses of the 
individual trainees whom you have 
elected to receive this course of texts. 

Complete sets of these nine books will 
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not be mailed to enrollees at one time. 
To insure that subject matter is taken 
up in proper sequence and to encourage 
thorough study, the books will be mailed 
in consecutive order at intervals of two 
weeks. Under this arrangement, the 
course requires a study period of eight- 
een weeks. 

There is no charge for this service and 
no other obligation is involved. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


até. v. 5. PAT. Oey 


Aede 


STAN DARD 


Printing Fapers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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New York University 
Re-Opens Registration for 
Publishing Costs Course 


Heaven Protect the Expense Account—Tipping Is Up! | 


New York University has re-ope: ed 
registration for the four special s:s- 
sions on cost control which J. K. Las- 
ser, president of J. K. Lasser, & Co., and 
other members of his organization will 
conduct in December. The Associated 
Business Papers sponsors the course in 
Business Paper Publishing. 

On Dec. 4 H. K. Marks will lecture 
Not included in this traveling man’s “passing parade” are twelve other on “What Publishing Costing Means 





people who also get their handout. For the information of our traveler-readers, _ —How to Organize Controls in the 
Small and Large Ofhce.” A. F. 


Adams and Mr. Marks will cover “‘Set- 
ting up Actual Systems for Cost Con- 
idditional for each article after the first trol” on Dec. 8. “What Publishing 


the following article is reprinted from “Travel America,” hotel directory and 


guide published by Ahrens Publishing Company, New York: 


Tipping is not a vicious, insulting 
social weakness. Rightly understood sie a oe y Figures You need to Study and How 
Riek wack os bee od BANQUET SERVICE —15% of total "ts Wie = te ee 
ane figntly used, = =e 8 lOgMesl am check to cover headwaiter and waiters to wet em Z — 7 Cxpsaines <a 
worth while aid to friendly living. It COCKTAIL LOUNGE WAITER Dec. 11 by W. T., Gayle and Mr. 


is degraded by the unsophisticated Not less than 15%--15-25¢ for single Adams. At the final session, Dec. 15, 


service, depending on size of group J. K. Lasser and Mr. Gayle will dis- 


, served, quality of service, etc 
around—and at those who serve him. BARMEN__N 


show-off, who throws his money 
cuss “Finding Places to Cut Costs or 
; tip for single service; . 
It is resented by those who don’t at- 10-25c for several drinks, serving of 
hotels discourage this, Registration for all four sessions 


Increase Income.” 


tempt to understand it, or learn how snacks, etc. Many 
to do it properly. It will never be and many old time barmen will not ac-. costs $10. 

. cept tips 
abolished. That has been tried unsuc 7 * 


> ; . xe rce .- . a 
rags many one Fixed percent Hebard & Co. Nemes Burton Browne Peck Joins 'Modern Plastics 
ages ac ded to tne bill only duplicate W I Hebard & Co.. Chicago manu A. Paul Peck. former managing editor 
the tipping. facturer of industrial tractors and mate of Scientific American, has been ap 


While there can fever be any five rials handling equipment, has appointed pointed ffanaging editor of Modem 


= ane tr ion a > 
rules. or percentages, and the best Burton Browne to handle its advertising Plastics 





teacher is a sophisticated advisor— 
plus watchful experience, we give be 
low some hints on procedure that we 
think will be accepted as fair accord 
ing to 1947 standards: 


MAIDS——$1 for services when stay ir 
hotel is for several days, and when spe 
ial service is required, $2 for week 

BARBER—15-25¢ depending on size 
f check 

WASHROOM ATTENDANT-—This 

the most irritating form of “service” 
but does require a 10c tip 

PULLMAN PORTER—AII night trip 

upper or lower berth, 35-50c. Room 
ette or bedroom 0c. Day trip 25-40¢ 
Bedroom for 2, 75 

HAT CHECK GIRI 10c for hat 
nly 20-25¢ for coat and hat 25c tor 


, 
ill articles for two people 


GARAGE ATTENDANT Should 

t be tipped unless special services are 
rendered Car should be delivered to 

est by doorman 

WAITER—12-15% of the check 

ROOM SERVICE—15% of check 


25-30c¢ tor ice llr rge is made 


CLERKS—Unethical to tip these en PLAN BUSINESS PAPER STUDY—Attending a joint meeting in New York recently to discus 
ployes results of test readership surveys and consider plans for launching the Continuing Stucy 
DOORMEN—20-25¢ for special ser of Business Papers are some of the executives of the Associated Business Papers and 
ces, such as parking, helping with lug rectors of the Advertising Research Foundation. Seated (left to right): M. A. Williams 
yee Petr Ay 2. ue McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, ABP board chairman; Otis A. Kenyon, Kenyon & & 
agg SC On TR Oe & hardt, ARF board chairman, and John F. Apsey Jr., Black, & Decker Mfg. Company, A 
getting taxi No tip required for director. Standing: Robert B. Luchars, Industrial Press, ABP executive committee m 
sly closing door of your car Arnold Friedman, Chain Store Age, ABP research committee man; Stanley A. Knisely, A 

BELLBOY—Luggage, 25¢ or more; 10c executive vice-president; and P. M. Fahrenhorf, Chilton Company, ABP treasu 
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Desigued TO SERVE — 


AND TO REACH — EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL BUYER 


Mr. 
» oe 






dis- 
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e Light in Weight 











ions 


CHEMICAL SECTION 
e Easy to Use 







e Contains Only Industrial 





MECHANICAL DATA 






Buying Information 






e 25,000 Circulation 








CLASSIFIED SECTION e 2 semi-annual non-duplicating 





issues 







e Reaches over 90% of the buying 
TRADE NAMES power of American Industry 











Your sales message in PLANT 

PURCHASING DIRECTORY blends 
ADDRESSES perfectly with the rest of your 
schedule, for it reaches the industrial 







buyer right when he is considering 






purchasing. Reserve space in the 
next edition NOW! 







A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 











PLANT PURCHASING “DIRECTORY 












333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago {, Illinois . 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. . Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio . 5670 
Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. . 6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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FIRST EDITION COVERS—In the pioneer days of business magazines, editors packed the 
front covers of their publications with type and illustrations. These covers are 
Maclean-Hunter's Canadian Grocer, founded in 1889, and Hardware, established a year later. 


Historical Booklet Marks Anniversary 
of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company 


" yperesenesongge~-is ten its 60th an- 
niversary, Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto, Canada, 
has just published a 50-page booklet 
titled, “The Story of Maclean- 
Hunter.” 

Tracing the growth of the Cana- 
dian publishing company from one 
magazine in 1887 to its present num- 
ber of 36 publications, the booklet de- 
scribes the birth of the company’s first 
publication, Canadian Grocer, which 
is still published today. 

Written by Joseph Lister Rutledge, 
the booklet tells the rise of Maclean- 
Hunter in a readable, human interest 
style. Photos of John Bayne Maclean, 
founder of the company, and Horace 
T. Hunter, who joined the 
pany in 1903, illustrate the front part 
of the booklet. Other pictures include 
first edition covers of two early pub- 
lications, a group photo of the com- 
pany’s 1904 office staff, and exterior 
and interior views of offices and print- 


com- 


ing plant. 

Five of Maclean-Hunter’s 36 pub- 
lications are published outside of Can- 
ada—four in the United States and 
one in Great Britain. Mr. Rutledge 
gives two reasons for the company’s 
invasion of these fields: 

First, since printing is so vital a 
part of the company’s operations, di- 
rect contact with developments in 


centers was desirable. 


international 
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Therefore, in 1927 Inland Printer was 
purchased. Similarly, one of the ma- 
jor business papers in the United King- 
dom, British Printer, was acquired in 
1930. Actually, the company has 
had a London office for more than 50 
years. 

Second, Maclean-Hunter believes it 
essential that the company’s Canadian 
papers be informed of business con- 
ditions in the U. S. and England. And 
they believe there is no better way 
than having a business there itself. 
The company has offices in New York 
and Chicago, and in addition to Inland 
Printer, it publishes Chemical Indus- 
tries, Rock Products and American 
Hairdresser. All of the company’s 
U. S. publications are managed, edited 
and staffed by Americans. 


‘Traffic World’ Appoints Clark 
as Eastern Advertising Manager 


C. B. Clark, former secretary of the 
Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, will 
assume new duties as Eastern advertising 
manager of Traffic World effective Jan. 
1, 1948. 

Mr. Clark’s headquarters will be in 
New York, and he will have charge of 
advertising sales for the publication in the 
entire Eastern territory 


Hough Appointed Publisher 

In addition to his duties as editor of 
Oil Reporter, Henry W. Hough has been 
appointed publisher of the Petroleum Pub- 
lishers Corporation's semi-monthly maga- 
zine, Denver, Colo. 





Commerce Department 
Offers New Service 


to Small Companies 


pres manufacturers and suppliers 
who want to participate in Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts can 
now obtain information from any field 
office of the Department of Com 
merce, according to a recent an 
nouncement by J. L. Kelly, director 
of’ the department’s office of smal! 
business. 

“Applicants can learn what the 
Government is purchasing, where the 
purchases are made, and how the con 
tracts are let,” said Mr. Kelly. “‘In- 
formation is now available in Com- 
merce Department field offices on pro- 
curement by all Federal agencies, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, Agriculture, 
Interior, Commerce, Justice, and Post 
Office Department, as well as the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply of the Treasury 
Department which buys for all gov- 
ernment agencies.” 

Mr. Kelly pointed out that in the 
past many small manufacturers and 
suppliers have had difficulty in offer- 
ing their products because of insuf- 
ficient information on who buys what. 
Now they can learn all they need to 
know by calling at a Commerce field 
office. All necessary information has 
been compiled into a single manual for 
the use of the field offices in aiding 
both the Government agencies and 
small business men. 

Business men wanting information 
on Government procurements should 
apply at the Commerce field offices 
located nearest to them, instead of 
writing to Washington. 


‘Airports’ Elected to ABC, ABP; 
Blatt Appointed Editor 


Airports, published by Haire Publish 
ing Company, New York, has been ac- 
cepted as a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and the Associated Busi 
ness Papers. 

Robert C. Blatt, former technical edito: 
of Aviation Maintenance & Operations 
has been appointed editor of the publi 
cation. 


‘Oil & Gas Journal’ 
Advances Henry Ralph 

Henry D. Ralph, for 12 years Was! 
ington correspondent for Oil # Gas Jou 
nal, has been advanced to the post « 
news editor in Tulsa. 

A pioneer in business reporting fro: 
the capital, Mr. Ralph is secretary-treas 
urer of the National Press Club, anc 
chairman of the periodicals press galler) 
in Congress. 
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BOILERS & AC[ESSORIES 
Arches, walls & baffles 
Blowdown systems 

Boiler & feedwater condit. eqpt. 
Boilers & boiler furnaces 
Evaporators & decerating eq>*. 
Fans & blowers 

Refractory brick & cement 

Soot blowers 

Superheaters & preheaters 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries 

Bus bar & trolley duct 
Capacitors 

Circuit breakers 

Electrical control eqpt 
Electrical generation eqpt. 
Electrical insulation 
Electrical meters & insts. 
Electrical motors 
Electrical wire & cable 
Fuses & fuse links 

Gear motors 

Switchboard & switchgear 
Transformers 

Unit sub stations 


Voltage regulators 


FUELS & FUEL-BURNING EQPT. 
Burners 

Coal & coke 

Grinding mills. & pulverizers 
Stokers 


HEAT-EXCHANGE EQUIPMINT 
Boiler & condenser tubes 
Condensers 

Cooling towers 

Feedwater heaters 


Fuel economizers 


HEATING, VENTILATING & AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Air conditioning eqpt. 

Air filters & purifiers 

Comfort heating eqpt. 

Dust & fume collectors 
Humidifying equipment 
Refrigeration equipment 

Unit heaters 

Ventilators 

LUBRICANTS 

Graphite & graphite pdts. 
Industrial lubricants 

Lubricating systems 


Oil purifiers & filters 


MAINTENANCE MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 


Alloy steels 


ena ee 


Cleaning compounds, polishes & waxes 
Ferrous alloys 

lron & steel 

Nonferrous metals 

MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Coal & ash handling eqpt. 
Conveyors & accessories 
Elevato-s 

Hand trucks 

Hoists, cranes & lifts 
Locomotives 


Power shovels & excavators 








METERS & INSTRUMENTS 
Combustion control sys. 
Floats & bellows 

Flow meters 

Gauge glasses 

Liquid level instruments 
Pressure inst. & recorders 
Scales & balances 
Tachometers 

Temp. inst. & controls 
MECHANICAL-TRANSMISSION EQPT. 
Ball & roller bearings 

Belt dressings . 

Clutches 

Flexible couplings 

Gears & pinions 

Motor bases & mounts 
Pillow blocks & bearing units 
Power transmission chain 
Pulleys, sheaves & sprockets 
Belting 

Sleeve bearings & bushings 
Speed reducers & worm gears 
Universal joints 

Variable speed transmissions 














PRIME MOVERS 

Diesel parts & accessories 
Diesel & int-combustion engines 
Gas turbines 

Steam engines & acces. 

Steam turbines & acces. 


PIPING, VALVES & FITTINGS 
Blast gates & goggle valves 
Flexible metal tubing 
Heat insulation 
Metal pipe 
Pipe & tube fittings 
Pipe hangers & supports 
Pipe strainers 
Steam purifiers 
Steam traps 
Valve control apparatus 
Valves & accessories 


PUMPS & COMPRESSORS 
Compressed air purifiers 
Compressors 
Oil seals & retainers 
Packing & gaskets 
Pumps 


TOOLS 
Boiler tube cleaners 


Hand tools, general 
Pipe bending machines 

Pipe cutters & threaders 

Portable power tools 


WELDING & CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
Electric welders & cutting equipment 
Welding controls & timers 

Welding rods and wire 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Boiler & pipe compounds 
Casting & forgings 
Chlorinators & ammoniators 
Felts & felt products 

Fire extinguishers 

Flooring grating & flooring covering 
Hose fittings & couplings 

Ind‘! water-condit: eqpt. 
Plumbing fixtures 

Rubber hose 

Rust removers & preventatives 
Screws, nuts & bolts 

Tanks & pressure vessels 
Washers & shims 
Waterproofing compounds 
Waterworks & sewage eqpt, 


Wire rope 


NEW BUYING BOOKLET READY — Write today for your copy of “THEY BUY,” a handy compilation of 
exactly what the new readers of OE purchase for their plants, and showing precisely how strong a 
buying factor they are. Contains data on more than 120 different products and equipment in 16 differ- 
ent power field classifications. New facts and figures never before available—from a face-to-face survey 


of 844 completed field calls. 


AND YOU CAN BUY space in OPERATING ENGINEER at the very economical rate of $200 per page (12 
times), for 20,000 circulation. Please write for details on this new marketplace. 


* * * 


OPERATING ENGINEER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Abrasive & grinding wheels 


Drafting eqpt. & supplies 








[CONTINUED FROM Pace 56] 
Tying-in Contracts 


the United Shoe Machinery license or 
lease was, “The lessee shall also pur- 
chase from the lessor exclusively, at 
the price from time to time estab- 
lished by the lessor, all supplies includ- 
ing string, nails, tacks, strips and other 
fastening material used in connection 
with the leased machine.” 


Auto Dealer Contract Valid 


The antithesis of these two “tying- 
in” decisions of United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation and International 
Business Machines is a case against 
a somewhat similar “tying-in” clause 
which, however, by both the federal 
circuit and Supreme Court was held 
valid and binding. 


The contracts of the Chevrolet, 
Buick and General Motor Corpora- 
tions, with their distributors, carried 
the clause, “Dealer will agree that he 
will sell genuine new Chevrolet parts 
and accessories at not more than the 
price issued by seller. 
Dealer will agree that he will not sell, 
offer for sale or use in the repair of 


current list 


Chevrolet motor vehicles and chassis, 
second hand or used parts or any part 
or parts not manufactured by or au- 
thorized by the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
of General Motors 


pany, Division 


Corporation.” 

The trial court here pointed out 
that although the clause in question 
might have to some extent restrained 
competition between manufacturers 
of automobile repairs parts, it was not 
at such a possibility the statute was 
directed. 

“Congress did not intend the statute 
to reach every remote lessening of 
competition or every dim and uncer- 


tain tendency to monopoly. It in- 
tended, rather, that the (Federal 
Trade) Commission and _ ultimately 


the courts should inquire, not whether 
a given practice may possibly lessen 
competition or possibly create a mo- 
nopoly, but whether it possibly lessens 
competition—and lessens it substan- 
tially—and whether it actually tends 
to create a monopoly.” 


The appeal from this determination 
brought the “tying-in” clause of Gen- 
eral Motors before the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court without 
opinion. It maintained the validity and 
legality of “tying-in” contracts of 
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award 
for ‘best single issue’ is received by C. 


Industrial Marketing's editorial 
N. Hilton, president of Hilton Hotels 
Corporation, on behalf of Hotel Manage- 
ment. That magazine devoted its entire 
July issue to the story of the Hilton 
Hotel chain. Left to right are: Charles F. 
Loeffel, vice-president and business man- 
ager, Hotel Management; Mr. Hilton; Mari- 
lyn French, editorial assistant, and Hal 
Burnett, editor of Industrial Marketing. 





this latter type—a type aimed not at 
a monopoly of the market, but at 
the proper care and repair of the manu- 
facturer’s product. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 49] 


AMA Committees 


Clark Thompson, National Industrial 
Conference Board, chairman; Alfred 


Cahen, Dun & Bradstreet; James E* 


Jump, Market Research & Advertis- 
ing, Inc.; Lawrence C. Lockley, New 
York University; E. Mendels, Revere 
Copper & Brass; Charles W. Moore, 


SKF Industries; and Elliot Reid, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company. 
Field Techniques for Industrial 


Marketing Research:> Wroe Alderson, 
Alderson & Sessions, chairman; Rich- 
ard E. Booth, Van Doren, Nowland 
& Schladermundt; Joseph R. Gaint- 
nor, Armstrong Cork Company; John 
A. Grove, General Electric Company; 
Frank W. Hankins, Hankins, Borie & 
Associates; N. Dana Lovell, Davison 
Chemical Corporation; C. O. Morris, 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; 
Anthony Neher, Century Electric 


Company; and Hiram Woods Wood- 
ward, Sussex Foods Corporation. 
Sales Forecasting: James R. Reed, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, chair- 
man; Harold A. Baker, John Carroll 
University; Richard Hilliard, Hilliard 
and Pickthall; Clay H. Hollister; 
Victor G. Lottman, Ford Motor Com- 
pany;* Richard E. Snyder, Snyder 
Business Research Reports; and Harry 
A. Torson, Dodge Mfg. Corporation. 


Sales Territories, Quotas and Budg- 
eting: C. R. Brown, General Electric 


Company; R. D. Hopkin, Moore 


Business Forms; Wesley Hughes. 
Hughes Market Research; Frederick 
T. Keeler, Carborundum Company 
and Richard L. Patey, Corning Glas: 
Works. 


Channels of Distribution: F. Guild 
Devere, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, chairman; A. C. Daugherty, 
Rockwell Mfg. Company; John I. 
Dean, Sterling Tool Products Com- 
pany; John T. Mains, Union Fork & 
Hoe Company; and Joseph A. Toland, 
Toland & Co. 


Pricing: Kemp G. Fuller, U. S. 
Steel Corporation, chairman; D. K. 
Bal!man, Dow Chemical Company; 
and James W. Bampton, James Lees & 


Sons Company. 


Industrial Advertising and Promo- 
tion: Chauncey L. Williams, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, chairman; Fred 
Conkle, Wyandotte Chemical Com- 
pany; Stuart D. Distelhorst, Coch- 
rane Corporation; John R. Sargent, 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget; John 
C. Spurr, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company; and Richard P. Steiner, 
General Cable Corporation. 


Editorial and Publicity: Herbert L. 
Stephen, Printers’ Ink, chairman; Hal 
Burnett, INDUsTRIAL MARKETING; M. 
Leonard Hersey, Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company; Philip Salisbury, Sales Man- 
agement; and Raymond C. Spilsbury 
Jr., Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. 
Company. ‘ 


Advisory Group: Francis Juraschek, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; 
Frank Mansfield, Sylvania Electric 
Products; and Ralph Nordquest, 
Crosley Division, Aviation Corpora- 


tion. 


Brass and Bronze Institute 
to Sponsor Ad Campaign 


To promote the use of brass and 
bronze castings in industry, the Brass and 
Bronze Ingot Institute, Chicago, will 
launch a long range institutional cam- 
paign in January. 

Formerly known as the Non-Ferrous 
Ingot Metal Institute, the BBII campaign 
will be directed mainly at designers and 
design engineers who dictate original 
manufacturing specifications. John Mather 
Lupton Company, New York, is the 
agency. 


Mohrman Joins Davis Publishing Co. 


William T. Mohrman, former adver- 
tising manager of FM w& Television, has 
joined Bryan Davis Publishing Company, 
New York, as Eastern advertising man- 
ager of Communications. 
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SIX FOR FOUR—Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass., gains effect of two-page spread 


by straddling editorial material with interrupted pulley belts. 


Two-column panels, done 


in vivid orange and black, make separate appeals—at left, product promotion; at right, 
distributor promotion. James Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, Mass., is the agency. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Selling By Demonstration 


machine, the purchasing agent might 
resent having a machine carried into 
the office or plant without specific per- 
mission. 

And so a technique of gaining an 
invitation to demonstrate the machine 
was developed. The salesman actually 
wanted to see the work manager, shop 
superintendent, plant foreman. How- 
ever, the man in charge of the plant 
naturally could not be reached except 
through the purchasing agent. 
Selling the Purchasing Agent 

The importance of the approach to 
the purchasing agent must not be 
overlooked. He has the power to re- 
fuse the salesman admittance and no 
blunders must be committed in this 
initial presentation even though the 
purchasing man may not be a tech- 
nical man. 

A dozen well-chosen photographs 
showing the machine in use and point- 
ing out money-saving features which 
will appeal to the technical men in- 
side, will purchasing 
agent that the efficiency of the plant 
will be improved, output speeded up, 
That, generally, will 


convince the 


savings made. 
get him to call up the plant man and 
say in effect, “Jim, there’s a fellow 
out here who has a new machine that 


looks good to me. Think you ought 
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to take a look at it.” Usually, unless 
he is badly tied up, that will bring out 
the technical man, for he knows from 
experience that the purchasing agent 
will not take him away from the shop 
for somebody’s far-fetched _ brain- 
child. 


Selling the Engineer 


The shop man comes out and now 
the tough job begins, for his training 
and experience will enable him to 
grasp the significance of the various 
job setups from a glance at each pho- 
tograph. It is essential that the sales- 
man have a well-rehearsed, convincing 
sales talk to go with each picture, tell- 
ing about time saved, improvement in 
product, better finish, whatever the 
point may be. Interspersed with his 
talk should be frequent references to 
plants which already use the equip- 
ment, and the kinds of jobs they have 
used them on. He should have a list 
of prominent users at the tip of his 
tongue and should mention particu- 
larly any in that city or neighborhood. 

The foreman or superintendent 
listening will probably be  close- 
mouthed for some time. Then sudden- 
ly, as his interest is aroused by a cer- 
tain picture of the type of work ac- 
complished by the machine, he will 
probably ask a question. And the an- 
swer must be there. He must be con- 
vinced, satisfied that the response is 
technically correct, that the machine 
will do the job the photograph shows. 
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Let’s put in a word here about pic - 
tures of any product at work. They 
must be authentic. They must be 
true; they cannot be -the well-meant 
figment of some non-technical writer's 
dream. They have to stand up under 
inspection, criticism, technical sur- 
veillance. These engineers know their 
work; they simply cannot be persuaded 
to buy any equipment that will not do 
a job, for their own jobs may depend 
upon their selection of tools and ma- 
chines to shorten the work in hand, 
cut the expense. Management is ever 
at their elbows, requesting, demanding 
to know the reason why they are buy- 
ing this or that piece of equipment. 


Get the Product Inside 


After the technical man has evinced 
sufficient interest and nodded his head 
approvingly, the salesman must grad- 
ually reach the point of offering to 
show him the actual machine. This is 
delicate and must be handled discrete- 
ly, for the shop man’s thoughts are 
straying back to the job he is neglect- 
ing at the moment, to the men—and 


the boss— inside. 


“Do you find it interesting? Do 
you think the machine may fit in with 
your needs?” asks the salesman. 


The shop man may nod abstractedly 
and the salesman will say, “‘Mr. Fore- 
man, I have the machine in my car 
outside. Let me bring it in. It'll take 
a minute. The pictures are good, | 
know. But there’s nothing that can 
beat the actual machine. One look 
will convince you that this is one ma- 
chine that belongs in your plant. Just 
one moment. I'll be right back.” 
Then, without further word or ac- 
ceptance from the foreman, he'll go 
out and bring the machine in. 


With the machine before him, the 
shop man becomes more interested. He 
is a mechanical man and the actuality 
of the device before him will arouse 
his interest as no group of photographs 
ever can. The salesman must then go 
into real technicalities—the construc- 
tion of the spindle, the method of 
manufacture of the parts, the accu- 
racy of the ways, the rigidity of the 
castings, the lack of vibration in te 
motor. 

“Look at this. I can rev the moto 
up and down. It’s controlled by 
rheostat, you know, and I'll bala 
this coin on the spindle. It wi 
topple over no matter what I d 
The salesman places a nickel on <« 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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* The automotive industries 


comprise the plants making: 


Passenger Cars 

Trucks 

Buses 

Tractors 

Aircraft 

Bodies 

Tires 

Gasoline Engines 

Diesel Engines 

Marine Engines 
Agricultural Machinery 
Roadworking Machinery 
Automotive Parts 
Automotive Accessories 
Petroleum Products 


>i) r 
CE es) Ce ee Ce Ce Ce CR Coe CF OR Oo OF Os On Cr CO 


THE 30th VOLUME 
in the AUTHORITATIVE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


of the ae 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 





Since first compiled in 1919, the Annual 
Statistical Issue of Automotive Industries 
has, with each succeeding year, acquired greater value and 
importance to the industries it serves. 


From their study of the Editorial Section, with its wealth of 
statistics, tabulated data and other invaluable information, 
the planners of these industries—administrative, engineer- 
ing, production, sales, service, etc..—formulate their pro- 
grams. 


And from their study of the Advertising Section, the execu- 
tives who influence the buying for the plants in these vast 
industries are enabled to check the leading suppliers—who 
they are, where they are, and what they have to offer. 


Advertising orders and space reservations are now being 
received for the big issue. Although your company will 
be in good company anywhere in the book, an early order 
will be a great help towards fulfilling your position re- 
quirements. 








Automotive Production Equipment © 


Automotive Shop Equipment 
Automotive Materials and Supplies SA] 


A CHILTON Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


ther Chilton Auvtomative Publications: MOTOR AGE ® COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL © CHILTON AUTOMOTIVE BUYER'S GUIDE. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 114] 


Selling By Demonstration 


on the machine. He quickly changes 
the speed of the motor. The nickel 
stands on edge, rigid, without moving. 
He notes that the foreman is obviously 
interested. 

“You see—no vibration. Fit for the 
finest finish.” 

Then, naturally, there are more 
questions from the foreman. Will it 
do this? 
What is the fastest speed it will reach? 
Can it be used for jig-boring? The 
good salesman, the demonstrator who 


Does the spindle heat up? 


knows his machine, will have the an- 
swers ready. 

But not only must his answers be 
ready and correct. He must also show 
complete familiarity with the various 
parts of the machine. He must change 
a drill, cutter or grinding wheel with 
dexterity as though this were some- 
thing he was accustomed to doing all 
his life. And through it all he must 
continue with a steady patter of sensi- 
ble talk, pointing out reasons why the 
equipment is outstanding, why the 
machine is an excellent investment. 

Experience will teach the salesman 
that there are a certain number of ob- 
jections that will usually come up. 

“A machine that can be used for in- 
ternal grinding,” the salesman says. 

“But we have an internal grinder,” 
retorts the foreman. 

“True,” answers the salesman, “but 
frequently your internal grinder is tied 
up on a long run. A rush internal 
grinding job comes along. Would you 
want to break down your setup just 
to take care of this emergency? Would 
you want to waste an hour or more 
re-setting the machine, besides cutting 
in on your internal grinding produc- 
tion? With this machine on hand you 
can do your internal emergency job 
without disturbing your production.” 
And so it goes, this war of words and 
ideas. Until finally the salesman walks 
out with the order, or just walks out 
with the machine to come back an- 


other day. 


Demonstrating at the Plant 


It is not possible to carry really 
heavy equipment into the man’s fac- 
tory. Many organizations, however, 
build scale models of their equipment 
for the use of the salesmen. Here too 
a real demonstration can be effected, 
with all features shown in miniature. 


Another form of demonstration 
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which offers tremendous opportunities 
for making sales is demonstration of 
the equipment in your salesrooms or 
plant, when the prospect comes to you. 
If possible, your machine should be 
under power, set up with a job at all 
times. Here you can actually show 
the man the depth of cut, the length 
of time it takes to mill a keyway, the 
speed with which steel can be formed. 
Then, too, you can have a dozen or 
more work samples on hand, reflecting 
the finish obtainable with the ma- 
chine, the various production figures 
on certain jobs. 

This provides the greatest oppor- 
tunity for making sales. The customer 
has come to you. He is not being in- 
terrupted constantly by the telephone, 
or consulted by his fellow workers, or 
being called in by the boss. For the 
time being he is yours—yours to sell 
if you “know your product.” As com- 
petition tightens and shortages dimin- 
ish, it will be the salesman with the 
right demonstration technique, backed 
up by product knowledge, who will 


la nd t he orders. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 53] 


International Harvester 





ON THE BEAT!—"Big Top'-style entertain- 
ment (half-hour radio breadcast and spe- 
cial events) was presented twice daily in 
|H's giant amusement tent that seated 6,000. 


magazine, and radio correspondents 
registered at the press desk, and clip- 
pings, literally by the hundreds, are 
still coming in on special-train stories 
run throughout the country when 
local citizens left for Chicago. 

The moral for other large industrial 
companies approaching their centen- 
nial seems to be—‘Have a Birthday 


Party.” It pays off in community 


good-will. 


‘Steel’ Adds Reebel to Staff 


Dan Reebel, former advertising man- 
ager of Mesta Machine Company, has 
been appointed associate editor of Pen- 
ton Publishing Company's Steel. 


ABP to Sponsor Course 
in Business Publishing at 
Northwestern University 


The Associated Business Papers, i 
conjunction with Northwestern Uni 
versity, will sponsor a special 24 ses 
sion course in the practice of busines 
paper publishing early next February 
at the Chicago campus of the 
university. 

Kenneth E. Olson, dean of North 
western’s Medill School of Journalism, 
has approved the course which wil! 
begin Feb. 3 and last through May 13 
Tentative plans call for a Tuesday and 
Thursday evening class each week. 

The course, which will be similar 
to the one conducted last year at New 
York University, is being mapped out 
by the Chicago Education Committee, 
a group of six Chicago business pub- 
lication executives. Members serving 
on that committee are Walter E. Bott- 
hof, publisher, Standard Rate & Data 
Service, chairman; Samuel O. Dunn, 
chairman of the board, Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Corporation; W. 
W. Gothard, general manager, Domes- 
tic Engineering; Robert Hill, adver 
tising promotion manager, Bakers’ 
Helper; Charles’ E. Price, manager, 
Keeney Publishing Company; and Emi! 
Stanley, vice-president and secretary, 
Trafhe Service Corporation. 

Six lectures and 18 seminars will be 
included in the course. Phases of busi 
ness paper publishing to be covered are 
administration, editorial, circulation, 
production, advertising and cost con 


trol. 


Restaurant Equipment Monthly 
to Make Debut Next Year 


Restaurant Equipment Dealer, a ne 
publication for equipment dealers selling 
to hotels, restaurants, industrial cafeteria 
clubs, hospitals, schools and other mas 
feeding outlets, will be published early 
1948 by Ahrens Publishing Compan 
New York 

Designed as a sales and merchandisit 
publication for dealers and their salesme 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer will 
edited by Don Nichols, president 
Ahrens. Other personnel on the staff 
the new publication include Charles 
Loeffel, business manager; Charles ‘ 
Endicott, advertising manager; and Jol 
C. Cadle, publication director. 


C. W. Merriken Receives Promotion 


C. W. Merriken Jr., sales representati 
of Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp 
ration, hag been promoted to sales ma 
ager of the company’s railway publicatio: 
in the Eastern district. His new hea 
quarters are in New York. 
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DEALER BUILDER 


Hundreds of thousands of carloads Out from the jobbers’ warehouses go American Builder is the standby 
of an infinite variety of building ma- building materials to fill dealers’ with builders of light construction— 
orders. American Builder reaches the the largest and strongest list of vol- 
dealers who handle more than 85% ume buyers reached by any magazine 
salesmen read American Builder. of the building material volume. in the building field. 


terials are on the road to wholesalers 
and jobbers, whose executives and 








American Builder’s $0,000 Subscribers 


are the largest and strongest group in the 


light construction industry, covering every vital point-of-sale. 


O FACILITATE the movement of a building prod- is salable; that tts performance is up to accepted 
bye through the established channels of distribu- standards. Any disagreement by any factor may mean 
tion and to assure its application or use on a construc- “no sale” for the product . . . With strategic distribu- 
tion job, requires the approval of the primary factors tion of its circulation covering the primary factors— 
who control buying at three strategic points—the wholesalers. retailers, and builders—American Builder 
wholesaler's warehouse. the retailer's yard, and the exerts a powerful influence over the entire range of move- 
point of application at the construction site . . . Ob- ment of building products from the manufacturers’ 
viously, all three factors must agree that the product plants to final application or sale. 


— The “Light Construction Industry” study defines in detail the light build- 

VI \ 1) \() \\ for the Most Complete ing industry—how, where, what, and how much it buys. 

Analvsis of the LIGHT BUILDING CONSTRUC- Here are authoritative tables giving the scope of the market 

TION INDUSTRY to be compiled in 30 years. Here is information on buying practices that helps sharpen up sales 
plans and makes for effective advertising copy to interest builders and 





their suppliers. 
The channels of distribution are clearly charted, together with all fac- 
tors that influence buying of building materials, supplies, and appli- 







ances 
Here are the facts and figures that influence the selection of an adver- 





The \WON\ 
CONSTRUCT 


WOUSTR 


tising medium to reach this thriving market. Here is how and why 
American Builder can take you most directly to the largest group of 
builders and suppliers involved in the sale and use of preducts like yours. 

The study is just off the press with the !atest available data. Reserve 





your copy now. 


AMERICAN 
Dp - BUILDER © 


AROMAN Pi 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 38] 


Make A Movie 


One particularly effective method of 
outlining is to rough-sketch key scenes 
on § by 7 cards with a brief descrip- 
tive note accompanying each sketch. 
This is useful if a committee is to 
pass upon the outline, as it helps the 
members visualize the scenes and their 
sequence. 


Outline and Scenario 


Only key scenes need to be included 
in the outline, which will number 
approximately one-half to one-third 
of the total scenes in the completed 
movie. So, a 20-scene outline is ade- 
quate to describe a movie that may 
have 50 scenes when it is finished. 
The completed outline is the skeleton 
upon which the scenario writer will 
add the details to finish the planning 
job. 


The scenario is the blueprint of the 
movie and includes all the details nec- 
essary to finish the production. Each 
scene is clearly described with in- 
structions to the camera operator as 
to whether it is a closeup, medium 
shot, or long shot. If fades, dissolves, 
or other effects are wanted, they are 
mentioned in the scenario. And, if 
the movie is to be a sound production, 
the commentary to accompany each 
scene is part of the scenario. _ 


Now our expenditure of time, plan- 
ning, and preparation is ready to be- 
gin paying dividends which accumu- 
late with each foot of film that flows 
through the camera during the photo- 
graphing of the scenes. Working from 
the scenario, the camera operator 
groups the scenes so that they can be 
taken at the most convenient time. 
He may take Scenes 2, 10, 11, 12, 
30, 31, and 50 at one location and 
this footage will be arranged in the 


proper sequence later in accordance 
with the scenario. 


Camera Equipment Needed 


This brings up the question of 
equipment and, in many ways, that’s 
the easiest one of all. If the scenes 
are to be taken outdoors, you'll need 
a camera, a tripod, a light meter, a 
good supply of film, and an “in” with 
the weatherman. With three or four 
Number Four Photoflood lights you’re 
equipped to do a creditable job inside. 
But don’t neglect to have someone dn 
hand who has at least a speaking 
acquaintance with the camera. 































































WINNERS OF TOP HONORS for 1947 Creative Printing and Lithographing Best of Industry 
Award in DMAA's annual contest, Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia printers, give a cocktail 


party at DMAA Convention in Cleveland's Hotel Carter. 


1. W. D. Molitor, director of sales, 


Edward Stern & Co., chats with Mrs. Elizabeth Kennard Theall, director, direct mail advertising, 
Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas. 2. J. W. Dolson, (left) industrial advertising manager, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., talks to Charles B. Konselman, advertising and public rela- 
tions manager, A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., New York, the newly elected DMAA president. 
3. Prescott Fuller (left), assistant advertising manager, Plastic Raw Materials, American Cyan- 
amid Co., New York, with Nicholas B. Bjornson, account executive, Levenson Bureau, Philadelphia. 





A good camera is essential, but the 


answer to the question “How good?” 
depends upon the job to be done. If 
all the scenes are outdoors, a lens with 
a speed of 3.5 is adequate for either 
color or black and white. As for 
camera makes, we happen to be at- 
tached to the Bell & Howell 70-DA 
and the Eastman Cine Special. We 
suspect that our enthusiasm would be 
equally great for the Bolex, Victor, 
or other popular makes if we had the 
opportunity to use them. 

Our home movie camera is a pocket- 
size magazine-loading affair that has 
been drafted into service for company- 
made movies in emergencies. And we 
defy you to tell the difference between 
footage from the magazine-loader and 
the Cine Special. However, the Cine 
Special drives more film per winding 
and has several other desirable features 
that make it the choice for company 
work, 

A battery of lenses (telephoto, nor- 
mal, and wide angle) are convenient 
and in some cases may be necessary. 
Yet, if we had to choose one lens for 
all jobs, we’d be torn between the nor- 
mal (2-inch) lens and the wide angle, 
and probably the wide angle would 
win out in the end. 

Regardless of the make of camera 
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or type of lens, the tripod is a “must.” 
It should be sturdy, adjustable to 
heights of from three to six feet (or 
higher), and be equipped with a 
smooth functioning panorama head. 
But beware that “pan” head, for skill- 
ful panning is one of the most difficult 
of all manipulations for the amateur 
movie maker. If an over-all view is 
needed, it’s better to use the wide 
angle for the long shot and move in 
closer for a sequence of medium or 
close shots. 

A light meter will pay for itself in 
film savings, especially if much colo: 
film is being exposed. And pick the 
bright, blue, golden-sunshine days for 
your color work. You can make colo: 
movies on dull days with a fast lens, 
but the result will likely be insipid 
alongside of your footage taken on 
the clear, bright days. We're suckers 
for gorgeous blue skies in our movies 
and the only time we've been able t 
get them is when there are blue skies 
above. 

The technique of camera operation 
is a fascinating subject, but let’s get 
on with our movie making. Every 
good amateur movie maker knows how 
to get results with his camera so wé 
won’t cause him to squirm by trying 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Basic Reference 
For Evaluation of 


Markets and Media 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 








556 pages of data covering 
86 primary industrial and 





trade markets 





Industrial Marketing's INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK is the only reference source 
which contains basic statistical information on all industrial and trade markets AND 


detailed information regarding the publications which serve those markets. 


While studying the size, buying power, and buying trends in industrial and trade fields, 
you can evaluate media at the same time—greatly facilitating your twofold job of se- 
lecting both markets, and media to reach them. 


And nowhere else will you find such a wealth of detailed information about the indus- 
trial and trade fields. 


You'll find—among other data—authoritative and complete analyses of all major mar- 
kets for industrial equipment and services. . . with principal trades and industries set 
up as a separate section, and markets cross-indexed and subdivided so you may locate 


data about any field or division of trade or industry easily. 


In addition to purely statistical data, each section provides essential facts about how 
goods are sold and distributed, by type and amounts, the most active seasons, and 


practices peculiar to each trade or market. 


You'll find all that—and lots more—besides the most complete list of business papers 
ever published, and their basic data on rates, circulation and mechanical specifications. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 


Published annually by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 









[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 118] 


Make A Movie 


to tell him what he already knows. 
Our film has been exposed, mailed to 
the laboratory for processing, and after 
more or less impatient waiting has 
been returned. 
Cutting and Editing 

Now begins the cutting and editing 
of the footage, which is simplified be- 
cause we have a scenario to work from. 
The scenes are not in order, so cut 
them apart, reassemble and splice in 
the scenario sequence. We find that 
numbered clips strung on a wire or 
hung on pegs are a convenience for the 
job. Now you can call in some of your 
patient and long-suffering co-workers 
to view the “rushes,” for your movies 
are beginning to assume an intelligible 
form to the outsider. 


As the “rushes” are being screened, 
make notes of scenes to be shortened, 
poor exposure, out-of-focus shots, de- 
layed action at the beginning of a 
scene, characters looking inquiringly 
at the camera when they were sup- 
posed to be looking elsewhere, faulty 
operational techniques, and other un- 
desired footage. Cut these sections 
and screen and continue cutting and 
screening until you are satisfied the 
scissors can do no more to improve 
the picture. 


Remember to cut to action at the 
beginning of each scene, unless the 
scenario instructs otherwise. For ex- 
ample, some of your scenes may open 
with delayed action since the camera 
was started before the character got 
under motion. The scene opens with a 
mechanic standing with his hands at 
his sides before he picks up a wrench 
and tightens a nut. Cut the delayed 
action at the start and open the scene 
with the mechanic reaching for the 
wrench. 


Scene length depends upon subject 
and action. A leisurely pastoral scene 
can be longer than a shot of the finish 
of the third race at Belmont or a 
closeup of a Brooklyn fan as he pops 
up to comment on the umpire’s eye- 
sight. Use only enough footage to 
explain the action. Long scenes slow 
down the tempo of the picture and 
a series of short, action-packed shots 
speed it up. Too many long or short 
scenes in sequence become monotonous 
so blend them for a smoothly paced 


film. 
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BRADLEY 


Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, fol- 
lowed up its Machine Tool Show exhibit 
with this full-page ad in Business Week. 
Copy idea came from results of survey con- 
ducted at show. Fensholt Company is agency. 





Writing Titles 

In writing titles for your silent 
version of the film, keep them short 
and locate them to anticipate action. 
Titles are used mainly to identify, to 
explain what is not readily apparent 
in the action, and as a transition to 
new action. Brevity is a virtue in 
titling and after 10 words the law of 
diminishing returns applies with a 
vengeance. 

While many skilled amateur movie 
makers produce good titles on their 
own, we favor the professionally-made 
title because it is a relatively inex- 
pensive way to add a “professional 
touch” to the picture. The cost of 
a set of titles for a 10-minute movie 
seldom is more than $150, and is a 
good investment to give our company- 
made movies a finished appearance. 


If the picture is to be with sound, 
the services of a professional studio 
will be required to make the sound 
track unless the company has the nec- 
essary equipment and personnel for 
this specialized work. However, ama- 
teur movie makers can hold down cost 
materially for this service by the 
proper preparation of the material 
from which the studio technicians will 
work. 


Commentaries 


Commentary for each scene must 
be timed to the second and care must 
be taken not to pack too much narra- 


tion into the picture. An accurate 
stop watch provides a rule-of-thumb 
method for timing each scene, but 
more accurate results are obtained by 
measuring the scene length and trans- 
lating this into words-per-scene. At 
24-frames-per second projection speed, 
10 feet of film go through the projec- 
tor in 17 seconds. About 40 words 
is the maximum commentary for this 
10-foot scene at the normal reading 
rate of from 120 to 130 words a 
minute. 

Selection of the narrator for the 
commentary is an important decision 
and professional film studios have a 
list of “voices” from which to choose. 
The voice and delivery must fit the 
picture and the audience. A touch 
of Mid-West drawl and an easy de- 
livery add realism to a movie aimed 
at Corn Belt farmers. Radio supplies 
many of the “voices” for mevie nar- 
ration, but often there is a tendency 
for the “punchy” style of the radio 
commercial to creep into the delivery. 
This may or may not be desirable and 
the time to correct it is at the rehears- 
als prior to the making of the sound 
track. 

After the sound track has been pro- 
duced, it is matched with the picture 
footage and sound and scenes are con- 
formed. A composite print combining 
sound track and picture is made to 
obtain the master print from which 
duplicate prints are produced. We 
have found it advisable to turn the 
job of matching and conforming over 
to the professional. 

From this brief description of the 
steps and skills required for the pro- 
duction of a sound movie, it is obvious 
that the silent version is the best 
medium for the company-made film. 
The fact that it is easier to produce 
does not detract from its value as a 
sales promotion -or instructional aid. 
We find a preference for the silent 
movie because it can be adapted to 
different types of audiences. 

There is a place for the company- 
made film. Unquestionably, industrial 
films are effective, and most impor- 
tant, are within the scope of amateur 
movie makers working on a limited 


budget. 


Ward Joins Schoenfeld Agency 


Kenneth H. Ward has joined Schoen 
feld, Huber & Green, Chicago advertis 
ing agency, as account executive. Mr 
Ward formerly was in sales and advertis- 
ing for Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
AllisChalmets Company, and was ac 
count executive at Drake & 
Bement, Chicago. 


Swaney, 
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Magazine E 





mn” 


LEADS IN READER 
VOLUME! 


N the heart of your U. S. market 

—the East-North-Central states 
which include almost the entire 
automotive industry — PRODUC- 
TION has 9,372 readers .. . 1,408 
more readers than the next nearest 
of the five other leading metal- 
working magazines* And, PRO- 
DUCTION’s readers are carefully 
and continuously qualified to as- 
sure that they are the production 
executives that buy and specify in 
their organizations. 


For greatest coverage in your 
best market use the magazine reach- 
ing the most of that market—the 
magazine geared to the interests of 
the production executives in that 
market ... PRODUCTION. 


*Figures taken from sworn statements 
in October, 1947, issue of Standard Rate 
and Data. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
November Issues of Business Papers 


—November Volume .22%, (| 


November 





1947 Total .97°% (in Pages) Under 1946 


1947 1946 
Industrial 17,310 17,381 
Trade ‘ 6.655 6,621 
Class 2.833 
Export 1,291 
Grand Total 8.06 28,126 
Unless otherwise noted, all 
Pages 

industrial Group 1947 1946 
Aero Digest *75 *117 
Air Transport *38 *51 
American Builder 136 125 
American City 117 109 
American Machinist (bi-w). */443 *526 
American Printer 38 30 
Architectural Forum 122 142 
Architectural Record -» 4137 13 
Automotive & Aviation In- 

dustries (semi-mo) 202 243 
Aviation Maintenance 68 143 
Aviation Week */138 */A190 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 186 214 
Bedding 104 99 
Better Roads 37 33 
Brewers’ Digest 38 866 
Brick & Clay Record *45 *45 
Bus Transportation 146 157 
Butane-Propane News *s104 *§86 
Canner (w) *§T95 *t10 
Ceramic Industry *7 *62 
Chemical Engineering +362 s11 
Chemical & Engineer 

ing News (w) 151 111 
Chemical Industries *119 *116 
Chemical Processing Pre- 

view 103 w%1358 
Civil Engineering 46 37 
Coal Age 140 13 
Commercial Car Journal $274 §259 
Construction Digest (bi-w). */151 122 
Construction Methods 138 132 
Constructor UD 51 
Contractors «& Engineers 

Monthly (94 x14) ri 2 
Dairy Record N6 98 
Diesel Progress (81x11) 1 67 
Distribution Age 62 72 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry 

(iw) *1n6 139 
Electric Light & Power sO 66 
Flectrical Construction & 

Maintenance 158 138 
Electrical South 63 51 
Electrical West 79 76 
Electrical World (w) t257 225 
Electronics 236 215 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

nal $191 115 
Engineering News - Record 

(w) *§368 e351 
Excavating Engineer 3 9 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 264 285 
Fire Engineering 7 ‘ 
Fleet Owner 140 144 
Food Industries ; 173 171 
Food Packer *45 en5 
Food Processing Preview i? _ 
Foundry e004 ed | bed 
Gas 9 47 
Gas Age (bi-w) 74 rh 
Heating Piping and Ajir 

Conditioning 156 136 
Heating & V:« ntilating 76 75 
Ice Cream Review rae 105 83 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions). 171 180 


124 


in Pages) Under 1946—— 


Page Eleven Months Page ? 
Gain % Gain 1947 1946 Gain A Gain 
71 4 PEUONS oo cc ecse ee senss 184,823 191,581 6,758 —3.o 
3 - 5 PPG” é6ewt coeveneadins 72,187 69,001 +3,186 + 4.6 
54 1.9 Ge conesetnce sbhaekes 27,191 27,183 * 8 + UC 
30 +2.3 a Weber er eere 3 14,337 13,686 + 651 +4.8 
61 22 Grand Total ........... 298,538 301,451 2,913 97 
publications are monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 inch type page. 
Pages : Pages 

Industrial Group 1947 1946 Industrial Group 1947 1946 
Industrial Finishing (4%x Textile World .......... 227 ace 

Sa ae 82 80 Timberman .. eoscscsccce SRE 95 
Industry & Power...... 126 122 Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 121 138 
WE BO CW iicevcccncecacen *\|578 *648 Tool Engineer .......... a $2136 $133 

Traffic World (w).... 36 23 
Machine Design . eeeaa *192 #209 ; 
Machine & Tool Blue Book sai pa Water & Sewage Works.... 54 5 

(4%_x6%) ...+--. cocccces §=—SOe ou" Water Works Engineering ; 
Machinery . ae cae ae 297 343 EE De i a 2 60 
Manufacturers Record ..... 14 45 Welding Engineer .......... 68 86 
Marine Engineering & Ship- = . West Coast Lumberman . %108 *107 

ping Review weet e ee eweeee 36 154 Western Canner and Packer *53 *7! 
Mass Transportation ....... 41 32 Western Construction News 102 106 
Materials & Methods. a was @ 150 206 Wood Worker ... ree *x4 e70 
Mechanical Engineering .. 112 109 Woodworking Digest (4%x 
Mechanization 129 @&S 61%) *151 #108 
Metal Finishing . oleh beana a 87 64 Ww rld ( il > GAPS ae @*§212 #932 
Milk Dealer ........ 120 103 World Petroleum ........... 85 gs 
Milk Plant Monthly......... *4 *44 = an 
Mill & Factory iekees 264 278 Total 17.310 17,381 
Mining & Metallurgy...... 27 36 
Modern Machine Shop (4%x 

6%) ... corecoces , 302 317 Pages 
Modern Packaging *143 *132 Trade Group 1947 1946 
Modern Plastics . be *150 *173 J rath sy < : 

Modern Railroads eg 29 14 Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w) (11%x 
. . DP obeserenssescees - sO 49 

‘ ‘ 2 or ‘ 2e s . 97 

~~ patter ane Cases 50) 62 American Artisan + Le 
Rd rhe Patrol, . ian ‘ id American Druggist ....... : 36 HE 
Matas Suireem News ) American Lumberman & 

(w) , ae +104 102 He 
National Provisioner (w) t158 152 Building Products Mer- on] 0114 
ome we ~~ M4 71 ‘handise =. Perry 37 1 
National Safety News.. 58 71 chandiser (bi-w ” 

Oil & Gas Journal (w) *$/t573 *§f563 Boot & Shoe Recor der en ‘iti 
Operating Engineer : : 120 (semi-mo) . 7 Siac 183 187 
Organic Finishing ......... 17 13 Building Supply News..... 127 117 
Packaging Parade (9%x12) a2 ” Chain Store Age—Adminis- 
Paper Industry «& Paper tration Edition Com- 

World tees 89 o4 ee Ee 28 26 
Paper Mill News (w) -*§tT159  *§t148 Druggist Edition ...... ' 93 101 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 149 158 General Merchandise 
Petroleum Refiner ......... 176 175 Variety Store Edition $189 §221 
Pit & Quarry...... , *149 i Grocery Edition cea 166 100 
Need Plant Engineering... 116 124 A . 7 — 112 
Practical Builder (10%x15). 37 37 Department Store Economist v7 12 
Printing cS ww olen ts ie 63 hl Domestic Engineering ..... 167 15 
Product Engineering , *294 #296 
Production Engineering and - - Electrical Dealer ........... 75 68 

nr woe ag ner MELE bees ; re Electrical Merchandising (9x 
Products Finishing (4%x6%2) 88 68 Rate aia dense. ae 175 
Progre ssive Architecture ... 2° a8 Electrical Wholesaling .. 97 Re 
PPT ee 255 253 

, > . Farm Equipment Retailing. 74 60 
Quick Frozen Foods and the - a Farm Implement News (bi- 
Lmemer Pemmt ..ccccces 7 97 a, eee co ee 162 151 
Fueloil & Oil Heat......... 126 89 
Railway Age (w) .§tt365 $I368 
Railway Engineering and . ee 117 119 

Maintenance .........+++- 6S 69 Geyer's Topics 8] 13 
Railway Mechanical Engi Glass Digest . ves : : 3 

neer sebcoes : , 121 123 
Railway Pure hases & Stores 115 115 Hardware Age (bi-w). _ 384 400 
Railway Signaling ° eee 31 of Hatchery Tribune and Feed 
toads & Streets seuscce cS 8 Retailer .......... mieey 2 53 
Rock Products ...........-. *103 *93 Hide and Leather and Shoes *§f95 ‘*§1142 

Hosiery & Underwear Re- 
Sewage Works Engineering. 13 15 view PLE BY PVE ’ 127 135 
Shears ; shocne . if} 41 
30 Tr ‘ower & s S 8 _ ; = Ae = 
Sc uthe rn Power & Industry : 8 4 84 Implement & Tractor (bi-w). 200 1S 
Steel (w) boveectous 446 499 - ° . 
: " 9 = BGENEOND cawesccovces oes 108 86 
Supervision .... wee ‘ 2 76 
Telephone Engineer aes : 55 47 Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone 2R8 330 
TE CUED accceceecese *§)t141 *§3124 ~ : : 
Textile Industries ........... 154 ©@142 (Continued on Page 126) 
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Transportation Supply News 


Affiliate of Traffic Service Corporation 
Published by Transportation Supply Publishing Corp. 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill., Wabash 2882. 
Rate card dated September 1, 1945. 

Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 
3 ti 6 ti. 12 ti 
$800.00 $775.00 $740.00 $625. 


General Advertising 1 ti , 
1 page 5t4nnet 00 
OME scécecee . 660.00 635.00 610.00 515.00 
AJB nvcccccccesss 475.00 455.00 435.00 370.00 
4/9 (7x10 -.-- 450.00 425.00 400.00 350.00 
1/3 ..... 3-5/16 15 7 7 10-5/8 4-5/8 
1/4 7 5-3/4 3-5/16 12-3/8 10-5/8 3-3/4 
2/9 cccee 200.080 220.00 210.00 180.00 
EFS cccescoccsces 210.00 200.00 190.00 165.00 
1/9 . 110.00 105.00 100.00 85.00 


BFED wcncccestses 60.00 55.00 50.00 45.00 

Maximum size space sold two units vertical. 

Rates based on total space used within one year. 
Special Positions 


BNTD ccccccccccccccccccccecsccsceceessoocvcs 20% 
Mechanical Requirements 

Size Width Depth Width Depth Width Depth 

1 page.10-5/8 15 

BIB wccce_t 15 10-5/8 9-7/8 

1/2 2.45. 10-5/8 7-1/2 7 11-1/4 

4-9 ..... 7 10 10-5/8 6-5/8 

1/8 2.0. 3-5/16 15 7 7 10-5/8 4-5/8 
eccee 7 5-3/4 3-5/16 12-8/8 10-5/8 3-3/4 

2/9 ..... 3-5/16 7 5 10-5/8 3-1/4 

1/6 -« 8-5/16 7-7/8 7 3-3/4 10-5/8 2-1/2 

1/9 ...-- 8-5/16 5 7 2-1/2 

1/18 .... 3-5/16 2-1/2 7 


1-1/4 
Page is 3 columns, each column 3-1/4 inches wide. 
Halftones 100 screen. 
issuance and Closing Dates 

Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month. 
Last forms close 25th of preceding month. 

If proofs are to be submitted, copy and plates must 
be received by 20th of preceding month. 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 12-31-46 
Established 1945. 
Publishers state: Effective August, 1946, issue circu- 
lation over 45,000 copies monthly. 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Railroads—Mechanical and engineering 10,281 (vice- 
presidents in charge of engineering, chief engineers, 
mechanical vice-presidents, chief mechanical officers 
and assistants, general superintendents, motive power: 
consulting, electrical, mechanical, traveling, air brake, 
air conditioning, car lighting engineera; superintend- 

. superintendents car department, 
shop superintendents, superintendents ef machinery, 
master car builders; residential, division, civil, con- 
struction, design, valuation, grade crossing; truck 
elevation, water service engineers, architects, general 
roadmasters, chief draftemen, general and division 
master mechanics). Operating 1,812 (vice-presidents 
and assistants, vice-presidents in charge of operat- 
ing superintendents and assistant superintendents 

ing car service, 
superintendents and assistant safety superintendents 
passenger train service, district and division super- 
intendents, terminal managers, station - 
ents, superintendent . superin ent tele- 
graph). Administrative and financial 2,610 (presi- 
dents and assistants, chairmen of boards and assis- 
tants, executive vice-presidents, assistants of execu- 
tive viee-presidents, vice-presidents and assistant 
vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers and assistants, 
works managers, receivers, executive assistants, gen- 
eral managers and assistants). Stores and purchasing. 
8,612; (vice-president in charge of purchasing, chief 
purchasing officers, assistant purchasing officer, pur- 
chasing agents, superintendent supervisors. scrap and 
reclamation, general storekeepers and assistants, dis- 
trict and division storekeepers, managers forest prod- 
ucts, material inspectors, stationers). Traffle and 
agents 2,244 (vice-president in charge of traffic, 
freight traffic managers, assistant freight traffic man- 
agers, passenger traffic managers, general passenger 
agents and assistant general passenger agents, general 
freight agents and assistants, coal traffic managers, 
freight claim agents, managers mail and express traf- 
fie, foreign freight agents, industrial agents). Main- 
tenance and signal communications 4,039 (mainte- 
nance of way and general maintenance engineers, dis- 
triet and division roadmasters, supervisors track, 
inspectors maintenance of way, division and track 
foremen, engineers bridges and buildings, superin- 
tendents general foremen, foremen, and 
inspectors terminals and fire protection, chief car- 
penters and carpenters foremen, electrical engineers 
and assistants, general electrical superintendents. 
chief electricians, division electricians, foremen and 
supervisors, district and division foremen and sup- 
ervisors of signals). Trolley lines, electric lines, 
elevated lines, electric street railways, motor street 
car lines (gas, diesel, electric) and buses: Presidents, 
vice-presidents and general managers 3,127: secre- 
taries, treasurers and purchasing agents 2,117: 
superintendents t 
nance, overhead, 
companies (freight 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, assis- 
tant general managers, secretaries, treasurers, 
managers, freight claim agents, etc. 2,178: superin- 
tendents of maintenance, garage foremen, equipment 
superintendents, fleet managers, fleet supervisors, fleet 
superintendents, shop foremen, service managers, etc. 
2.577. Ocean, lake, river and other water transporta- 
tion companies: Presidents, vice-presidents and gen- 
eral managers 719: secretaries, treasurers, purchasing 
agents, assistants, etc. 700: vice-presidents of opers- 
tions, general its of engineering, marine 


works, port engineers, ° 
ete. 630. Airlines: Presidents, vice-presidents, direc- 
tors of maintenance, engineering research and assis- 
tants 365: secretaries, treasurers, purchasing agents 
and assistants 84: regional directors of maintenance, 
roperty assistants, station and district managers 
256: executives of communications, flight, research, 
Operations, and assistants 110: ntendents of 


executives and managers of traffic, cargo, space con- 
trol, and assistants 243; directors of flight. chief and 
senior pilots 87. Manufacturers (privately owning 
transpertation and handling equipment) 5,000. 
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Transportation Men 
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HERE IS YOUR BEST LOW-COST 
MASS-MEDIUM TO SELL ANY 
SEGMENT OR ALL OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 





If you have a product or service to sell any or all 
segments of America's Transportation Industries, 
here's why TSN is an unduplicated advertising buy: 


1 TSN has the largest circulation of 
any transportation publication—45,000 
copies monthly to all industry segments. 


TSN penetrates all buying influences 

including — management, supervisory, 
operating and maintenance. In the trans- 
portation industries where only “loaded 
moving equipment’’ means profits, you 
have to tell and sell all groups. 


3 TSN is read by all types of transpor- 

tation men. Whether you sell any part 
or all of this market, TSN will prove its 
worth as an advertising medium. 


4 TSN is your three-fold tool—an in- 

quiry puller; puller of direct sales: a 
research tool. It is your quickest and most 
economical means of checking current in- 
terest in your product or services even in 
untried or untested markets. 


5 TSN as a good inquiry puller opens 

new sales opportunities and new mar- 
kets; it produces leads for sales depart- 
ments. TSN inquiries are worthwhile and 
reflect the value of continued advertising. 


TSN is tops, too, in direct sales. 

Many manufacturers insist on such 
results and TSN has already proven itself 
as a direct sales producer. 


7 TSN has a definite reason for its in- 

tense stimulating readership. It fur- 
nishes a unique unduplicated editorial 
service of providing the latest in new prod- 
uct information in line with the specific 
interests and common denominator of in- 
terest of all types of transportation men. 


s TSN carries action-compelling mate- 
rial. Both editorial and advertising 
material is of the same nature, dealing 
with equipment, products, supplies and 
services. The contents is news—practical 
assistance in operating efficiency. 


9 TSN has the most easy-to-read for- 

mat. All items are equally displayed 
as transportation men read each page of 
the “tabloid” newspaper makeup. Items 
are well illustrated. 


10 TSN is one publication where every 

advertiser gets an equal “advertising 
break.’’ With standard units for advertise- 
ments, every advertiser has the same op- 
portunity with the readers, who in a pub- 
lication like TSN, are looking for meaty 
informative specific data instead of_ the 
dramatized generalities. 


ALL SIZES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
ACCEPTED. SEE ADJACENT 
LISTING FOR DIMENSIONS. 





Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World (weekly), ; 


Traffic Bulletin (weekly), Daily Traffic World, and World Ports (monthly). 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 


and 
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1947 Total .97°%, (in Pages) Under 1946 : 
4 
1 
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Transportation Supply News 


Affiliate of Traffic Service Corporation 
Published by Transportation Supply Publishing Corp. 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill, Wabash 2882. 
Rate card dated September 1, 1945. 





Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 
General Advertising 1 ti 3 ti 6 ti. 12 ti. 
1 page eeu ae ee $800.00 775.00 $740.00 $625.00 
2/B nace . 660.00 635.00 610.00 515.00 
AJB cvccccccccccs 475.00 455.00 435.00 70.00 
4/9 (7x10 -..e. 450.00 425.00 400.00 350.00 
1/3 ..... 3-5/16 15 7 7 10-5/8 4-5/8 
1/4 7 5-3/4 3-5/16 12-3/8 10-5/8 3-3/4 
2/9 .«. 230.00 220.00 210.00 180.00 
1/6 -. 210.00 200.00 190.00 165.00 
1/9 . . . 110.00 105.00 100.00 85.00 
1/18 cadens: Se 55.00 50.00 45.00 
Maximum size space sold two units vertical. 
Rates based on total space used within one year. 
Special Positions 
, nocdddtscddnsceocovestsscecocausebepeeeess 20% 
Mechanical Requirements 
Size Width Depth Width Depth Width Depth 
1 page.10-5/8 15 
2/3 ooo 3 15 10-5/8 9-7/8 
1/3 .ceee 10-5/8 7-1/2 7 11-1/4 
4-9 ..... 7 10 10-5/8 6-5/8 
1/8 ....- 3-5/16 15 7 7 10-5/8 4-5/8 
1/4 wns -3/4 3-5/16 12-8/8 10-5/8 8-3/4 
2/9. 3-5/16 10 7 5 10-5/8 3-1/4 
1/6 -» 8-5/16 7-7/8 7 3-3/4 10-5/8 2-1/2 
1/9 ..... 3-5/16 5 7 2-1/2 
1/18 .... 3-5/16 2-1/2 7 1-1/4 
Page is 3 columns, each column 3-1/4 inches wide. 


Halftones 100 screen. 

issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month. 
Last forms close 25th of preceding month. 
If proofs are to be submitted, copy and plates must 
be received by 20th of preceding month. 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 12-31-46 
Established 1945. 
Publishers state: Effective August, 1946, issue circu- 
lation over 45,000 copies monthly. 

TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Railroads—Mechanical and engineering 10,281 (vice- 
presidents in charge of engineering, chief engineers, 
mechanical vice-presidents, chief mechanical officers 
and assistants, general superintendents, motive power: 
consulting, electrical, mechanical, traveling, air brake, 
air conditioning, car lighting engineera; superintend- 
ents motive power, superintendents car department, 
shop superintendents, superintendents ef machinery, 
master car builders; residential, division, civil, con- 
struction, design, valuation, grade crossing; truck 
elevation, water service engineers, architects, general 
roadmasters, chief draftsmen, general and division 
master mechanics). Operating 1,812 (vice-presidents 
and assistants, vice-presidents in charge of operat- 
ing superintendents and assistant superintendents 
transportation, superintendent dining car service, 
superintendents and assistant safety su 
passenger train service, district and division super- 
intendents, terminal managers, station ‘tend - 
ents, superintendent . superin lent tele- 
graph). Administrative and financial 2,610 (presi- 
dents and assistants, chairmen of boards and assis- 
tants, executive vice-presidents, assistants of execu- 
tive viee-presidents, vice-presidents and assistant 
vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers and assistants, 
works managers, receivers, executive assistants, gen- 
eral managers and assistants). Stores and purchasing, 
8,612; (vice-president in charge of purchasing, chief 
purehasing officers, assistant purchasing officer, pur- 
chasing agents, superintendent supervisors, scrap and 
reclamation, general storekeepers and assistants, dis- 
trict and division storekeepers, managers forest prod- 
ucts, material inspectors, stationers). Traffle and 
agents 2.244 (vice-president in charge of traffic, 
freight traffic managers, assistant freight traffic man- 
agers, passenger traffic managers, general passenger 
agents and assistant genera) passenger agents, general 
freight agents and sesistants, coal traffic managers, 
freight claim agents, managers mai! and express traf- 
fic, foreign freight agents, industrial agents). Main- 
tenance and signal communications 4,039 (msinte- 
nance of way and general maintenance engineers, dis- 
triet and division roadmasters, supervisors track, 
inspectors maintenance of way, division and track 
foremen, engineers bridges and buildings, superin- 
tendents general foremen, foremen, and 
inspectors terminals and fire protection, chief car- 
penters and carpenters foremen, electrical engineers 
and assistants, general electrical superintendents. 
chief electricians, division electricians, foremen and 
supervisors, district and division foremen and sup- 
ervisors of signals). Trolley lines, electric lines, 
elevated lines, electric street railways, motor street 
ear lines (gas, diesel, electric) and buses: Presidents, 
vice-presidents and general managers 3,127: secre- 
taries, treasurers and purchasing agents 2,117: 

tendents tien, operations, mainte- 
nance, overhead, ete. 2,047. Motor transportation 
companies (freight and household goods): . 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, assis- 
tant general managers, secretaries, treasurers, 
managers, freight claim agents, etc. 2,178: superin- 
tendents of maintenance, garage foremen, equipment 
superintendents, fleet managers, fleet supervisors, fleet 
superintendents, shop foremen, service managers, etc. 
2.577. Ocean, lake, river and other water transporta- 
tion companies: Presidents, vice-presidents and gen- 
eral managers 719: secretaries, treasurers, purchasing 
agents, assistants, etc. 700: vice-presidents of opers- 
tions, general superintendents of engineering, marine 
works, port engineers, port captains and assistants, 
ete. 630. Airlines: Presidents, vice-presidents, direc- 
tors of maintenance, engineering research and assis- 
tants 365: secretaries, treasurers, purchasing agents 
and assistants 84: regional directors of maintenance, 
property and assistants, station and district managers 
256: executives of communications, flight, research, 
operations, and assistants 110: ntendents of 
operations, maintenance, overhaul and assistants 141: 
executives and managers of traffic, cargo, space con- 
trol, and assistants 243; directors of flight. chief and 
senior pilots 87. Manufacturers (privately owning 
transportation and handling equipment) 5,000. 


459000 


Transportation Men 
Receive TSN 


(See aljecene arta tod siamibaas debaanss 





HERE IS YOUR BEST LOW-COST 
MASS-MEDIUM TO SELL ANY 
SEGMENT OR ALL OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 





If you have a product or service to sell any or all 
segments of America's Transportation Industries, 
here's why TSN is an unduplicated advertising buy: 


1 TSN has the largest circulation of TSN has a definite reason for its in- 
any transportation publication—45,000 tense stimulating readership. It fur- 
copies monthly to all industry segments. nishes a unique unduplicated editorial 


service of providing the latest in new prod- 

2 TSN penetrates all buying influences uct information in line with the specific 
including — management, supervisory, interests and common denominator of in- 
operating and maintenance. In the trans- terest of all types of transportation men. 


portation industries where only “loaded 
moving equipment” means profits, you & TSN carries action-compelling mate- 
have to tell and sell all groups. rial. Both editorial and advertising 
material is of the same nature, dealing 
3 TSN is read by all types of transpor- with equipment, products, supplies and 
tation men. Whether you sell any part services. The contents is news—practical 
or all of this market, TSN will prove its **!st@nce in operating efficiency. 
worth as an advertising medium. S TSN has the most easy-to-read for- 
mat. All items are equally displayed 
4 TSN is your three-fold tool—an in- as transportation men read each page of 
quiry puller; puller of direct sales; a the “tabloid” newspaper makeup. Items 
research tool. It is your quickest and most are well illustrated. 
economical means of checking current in- 
terest in your product or services even in 10 TSN is one publication where every 
untried or untested markets. advertiser gets an equal “advertising 
break.’’ With standard units for advertise- 
ments, every advertiser has the same op- 
portunity with the readers, who in a pub- 
lication like TSN, are looking for meaty 
informative specific data instead of _ the 
dramatized generalities. 


5 TSN as a good inquiry puller opens 

new sales opportunities and new mar- 
kets; it produces leads for sales depart- 
ments. TSN inquiries are worthwhile and 
reflect the value of continued advertising. 


& TSN 1s tops, too, in direct sales. ALL SIZES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Many manufacturers insist on such 
results and TSN has already proven itself ACCEPTED. SEE ADJACENT 
as a direct sales producer. LISTING FOR DIMENSIONS 
. 





Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World (weekly), | 
Traffic Bulletin (weekly), Daily Traffic World, and World Ports (monthly). 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 124] 


Ad Volume Tabulation 


Trade Group 
Knit Goods Weekly.. 


Lingerie Merchandising . 
Liquor Store & Dispenser... 


Men's Reporter 
Mill ~-reeeunee 
Motor - 
Motor Age 
Motor Service 


NJ (National Jeweler) (54 
x7%) oe 
National Bo ttle rs’ Gazette.. 
National Furniture Review. 


Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 


Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Busi- 
ness 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Poultry Supply Dealer 
Radio & Television Retail- 

ing 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal . 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age 
Super Market 
ing .. : 
Syndicate Store 
diser (4144x6%) 


Merchandis- 


Merchan- 


Total 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) (10% 
x14) o« y 246 
American F uner: ul Director. } 73 

American Hairdresser 


o8 78 
\merican Restaurant . : 82 





Class Group 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 


Chain Store Age—Fountain 
Restaurant Edition 
Cleaning and Laundry World 


Dental Survey 
Fountain Service 


Hospital Management 84 
Hotel Management §147 
Hotel Monthly 55 
Hotel World-Review 

(9% x14) © esttgs 
Industrial Marketing 


Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


Laundry Age 


Medica! Economics (44x6% 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 
(44x64) 

Modern Theatre 


Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Restaurant Management 
Scholastic Coach ... 
School Executive — School 


Equipment News 
School Management 


What's New in Home Eco- 
nomics 


Total 


Export Group 


American Automobile (over- 
seas edition) ae 

American Exporter (two 
editions) , se 

Automovil Ame ric MMO occ 


Export Group 
Caminos y Calles..........- 


Farmaceutico 


Hacienda (two editions).... 
Hospital 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria 


Petroleo Interamericano 


Revista Aerea Latinameri- 
cano 
Revista Rotaria 


Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 
7 3/16 


Textiles Panamericanos 


*Includes classified advertising. 
$Includes special] issue. 

+ Estimated. 
|Last issue estimated. 
fLast two issues estimated. 

wThree issues. 
tFive issues. 

@Figure for Oil Weekly. As of July 
1947, Oil Weekly became World Oil. 

AAs of July 7, 1947, Aviation and 
Aviation News were incorporated into 
Avution Week. 

*Bi-monthly in 1946. 

+Not including Petroleum Processing, 
now published separately. 

eWith January, 1947, issue, Cotton be- 
came Textile Industries. 

@Based on 413/16 x 75/16 inch type 
page. Standard 7 x 10 inch page 
starting January, 1947. 

{Operating Engineer published its first 
issue in October, 1947. 

ADoes not include advertising in spe- 
cial Western section. 

NOTE: The above figures must not be 

quoted or reproduced without permission 

Correction: September 1947 and Sep- 

tember 1946 for Southern Automotive 
Journal should have read 128 and 129, 
respectively. 





FOR WHAT Irs WORTH 














BY BOYCE CRAIG 








T seemed a mile jump from indus- 

trial advertising when the ad man- 
ager said to me, “Remember that 
classic story beginning, ‘Hell, said the 
Duchess’?” I answered “Yes,” and he 
said, ““And the story that began, ‘You 
may drop dead before you finish read- 
ing this’?” Again I said “Yes.” 

“Those stories,” he said, “were read, 
brother.” Read because those first 
lines were good! Probably the same 
stories, with less interesting begin- 
nings, would never have seen the light 
of day.” 

“What I’m getting at,” he stated, 
“is the importance of the first sen- 
tence in a story, ad, or amy writing. 
In our company it is so important that 
we apply the “So what?” test to the 
first sentence of every industrial ad 
we run. 

“When I submit an ad to our vice- 
president, the first thing he does is 
cover up the entire ad except the first 
If it is perti- 
he reads 


sentence, and reads it. 
nent, interesting and selling, 


126 


If not, back it comes 
to me for correction. Once we have 
a good lead, we are often able to 
strengthen our headline, and in all in- 
stances the first sentence backs up the 


headline.” 
I now saw how “ ‘Hell,’ said the 
fits into the picture. 


the entire ad. 


Duchess,” 

“Every once in a while our V. P. 
asks for tearsheets of ads from various 
We give them the same 
studying for 


publications. 
‘first-sentence’ test, 
thought structure. 
“Here,” he said, “is a list we recent- 
ly tested. I won’t comment on them, 
but just ask ‘So What?’ after each one, 
and you determine if they relate in 
any way to the product advertised: 
“1. With any group of items, 
one make is usually better than the 
rest... . So what? 
“2. Back in 1849, the cry of 
‘gold’ sent a horde of men racing 
there was gold in 


So what? 


westward. Yes, 
California. 


“3. A good doctor knows the 
importance of his services during 
the first critical hours of a new born 
baby’s life. . . . So what? 


“4. Out where the tall corn 
grows—where you can ‘see it grow’ 
—and even, on a still night, ‘hear 
it grow’—that’s America’s bread- 
basket area of Midwestern states, 
where no one would dispute the 
corn is the world’s finest. . . . So 
what?” 


And there were others. 


I don’t know to this day whose ads 
these were because he read only the 
sentences and from them I could not 
guess further. 


Here, though, was a company well 
pleased with its own advertising be 
cause the ads had been well received, 
and the method by which they were 
planned had borne fruit; stressing an 
important first sentence that backed 
up the headline and told a story eve: 
if no more was read, although the 
had plenty proof of intense readership 


If in doubt, why not give your ad 
the “first sentence” test, too? 
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Railway Signaling . . . 


Gar te Grom Light? 


FROM RAILWAY SIGNALING AND 
COMMUNICATIONS OFFICERS 
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“Here’s what you've 
—m oe ol 
been waiting for. 
the 
ing 
orm ' 
mn for new railway signaling installations has been ordered by 
a? $1 57,000,000 the I. C. C. Add $120,000,000 more for the estimated busi- 
ness potential of the new and rapidly expanding field of train communication. Add 
ear more millions for modern telephone, telegraph and other communication equipment. 
id \ Total them up —and you get a sales opportunity you should not overlook! 
PP ’ 
es, ; ' ‘ 
In selecting the direct approach to the men who specify and install your products in 
he signaling and communication service, Railway Signaling will give you a top-rankin 
& oa. = B . . . & 
So position of attention in this field: 
On every Class I railroad, practically every signal engineer and supervisory officer 
reads and studies Railway Signaling. On roads where a separate communications 
department is maintained, the majority of key communications officers are sub- 
scribers. They look for information which they find exclusively in Railway 
as Signaling—the only business paper devoted entirely to the latest developments in 
h equipment, construction and maintenance methods in its field. 
10 Start reaching these men now with your product story—in Railway Signaling. 
. “ * ° 
aliWay SISNaillh 
C 
rc 
i. 30 Church St., New York 7 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
eu Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
ei Washington 4, D. C. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
e' 300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Colif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas "4 
P 
d A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 
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_ Industrial Space Buyers Today! 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE is the answer for Industrial Advertisers faced with 
the problem of reaching prospective customers with an advertising budget shrinking 
daily due to rising costs. 


If you are faced with this problem, here are some down to earth facts: 

1. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE costs 1.64 per thousand readers. Rates, per 
1/9 page unit, one time basis, are 18% less per 1000 readers than the next largest 
paper in the field. 

2. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE circulation (89,041) is 46% 
the nearest competitor. 

3. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE covers not one, but ALL INDUSTRY. And it 
does this thoroughly. Almost as many copies of INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
go into a given industry as the entire circulation of the paper published only for 
that industry. 

41. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE reaches not just one or two groups of prospects, 
but ALL your prospects in EVERY INDUSTRY. 


more than that of 


Simple arithmetic based upon Standard Rate & D é es IM fiers MORE 
( de ULATION IN MORE INDUSTRIES AT 1 Ou I k ‘COST than an ther industrial 
Pubdiication 
In ur on interest, BEFORE making up wry 1948 Media List, check each publication 
being ¢ nstdered and see tf th gives you the at 68 enswwes 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
3623-27 Filbert Street F 4 


\ Philadelphia 4, Pa. 











WHAT IS HAPPENING TO SALES? 
CHART-FACTS SALES TRENDS brings you 75 


charts each month covering sales of. all major 


industries. 
$15 a year Literature available 


CHART-FACTS, 154 Nassau Street, N.Y.C. 7, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


Letters to the Editor 


reading is analyzed, as it should be, 
relation to the “advertisers’ audience” 
or those people within the total audi- 
ence whom he has any possible reason 
to influence. — Roy O. EasTMan, 
Eastman Research Organization, New 
York. 


[Editor’s Note: We intended no 
impishness. Mr. Eastman _ usually 
presents interesting, and sometimes, 


controversial, viewpoints that contri- 
bute much to general understanding 
of industrial advertising. For our ref- 
erence to “observation and readership 
ratings for industrial copy” we must 
apologize. Mr. Eastman’s comment is 
supported by a recent analysis of 
Starch ratings made by John C. Mad- 
dox, research director of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland. According 
to Mr. Maddox, Starch readership rat- 


ings for industrial ads are generally 


higher, observation ratings lower, 
than those for consumer ads. 
* * * 


Likes Repeat Ad Treatment 


To the Eprror: Wide interest has 
been shown in your treatment of the 
Repeat Ads Study, and I must con- 
gratulate you on how well you've han- 
dled this—JoHN C. Spurr, director 
of research, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York. 

* * o* 


‘Case History’ Sources 


To the Eprror: In your Letters to 
the Editor column of October, | 
couldn’t help noticing the question 
posed by Mr. Elrod with regard to the 
difficulty of obtaining case history ma 
terial from the sales-staff. 

We are a reasonably small advertiser, 
and have been working for some time 
on a case history program not only for 
use in future advertising, but also for 
distribution to the sales representatives 
for their own use. 

Our original request to our repre- 
for case history data in- 
cluded a sample case history, and with 
one or two follow ups, the response 
has been fairly good. I think the main 
reason for this was that we have tried 
to sell case histories to our salesme: 
In other words, if the sales representa 
tives can be made to understand wha 


sentatives 


a tremendous sales aid a case histor 
file is, and what powerful ammunitio 
it can supply in completing many 

sale, they, will be anxious to cooperat 
up to a certain point, and a few follos 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 128] 


Letters to the Editor 


ups should serve to bring in a good 
response. 

Unfortunately, most salesmen still 
do not realize the importance of their 
company’s advertising, so asking them 
for information simply for advertising 
will frequently not do the trick. How- 
ever, if the salesmen are treated like 
prospects and sold on the idea of what 
case histories will do for them, that is 
a different proposition completely.— 
A. L. Trump er, Sales Department, 
Niagara Filter Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Trumpler’s ex- | 
perience agrees with that of J. E. Craig 
of Warner & Swasey Company (see 
“Prove Results—And Improve Sales,” 
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1947). The sales force will dig up 
the leads if they are properly sold al 
the merchandising effect of siete! 
tory stories. } 


‘New York, Chicago Journal of 
Commerce’ to Merge Dec. 15 


Effective Dec. 15 the Neu York Jour 
nal of Commerce and the Chicago Journal 
f Commerce will merge into one corpora 
tion, but will retain their separate iden- 
tity with no immediate change in editorial 
policy or management. 

Bernard J. Ridder, publisher of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, reported | 
that the price of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce was set at $1,250,000. The 
merger agreement will include the transfer 

all stock of the Chicago publication to 
the New York corporation in return for 

ish and a substantial minority interest 
the latter company. 


Mr. Ridder will continue as editor and 
publisher of the New York Journal of 
Commerce and John D. Ames will remain 

editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Both publications 
will utilize the news-gathering resources 








the combined staffs with news originat- 
g by each paper accessible to the other 
The publications will have a combina- | 
n advertising rate | 


Plumbing Monthlies Name 
Woman Merchandising Editor 


Mrs. Winifred Holmes, former assistant 
vertising manager of Rheem Mfg. Com- | 
ny, has been appointed associate mer 

indising editor of Plumbing © Heating 
irnal and Plumbing & Heating Whole: | 
eT New York | 


argent Joins Management Engineers | 


John R. Sargent, former vice-president 
G. S. Armstrong & Co., has joined 
resap, McCormick & Paget, New York 
inagement engineers, as senior associate { 
ecializing in sales and marketing »rob- | 
ms. 


| 
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/ PLAY scores again.... 


in basketball, the PIVOT is the KEY-man. He is fed the ball 
for the scoring shot, — or for a pass-off to his team-mates for 
the score. In the construction markets, the CIVIL ENGINEER is 
the PIVOT or KEY-man. He may directly control procurement of 
equipment and materials, — or specify the type and make to 
be used. 

The way to score in the construction markets is by convincing 
the CIVIL ENGINEER; sell him through- his own publication, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Over 21,000 Civil Engineers read CIVILENGINEERING. .. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING covers every construction market. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Marketing Audit 


The basic data for the “opportunity” 
analysis come from market surveys, 


business trends, industry forecasts, 
and others. 

Effort comprises business building 
activity of every type, as well as the 
more routine aspects of marketing 
ind distribution. Basic data come 
from an analysis of the advertising, 
sales promotion, and personal selling 
efforts of the company. 

Organization embraces policy, proc- 
ess, and structure. Management think- 
ing and departmental divisions are 
studied to see how company objectives 
are set and the drive to attain them is 
administered. 

The first and second steps are then 
combined to give business predictions. 

Transaction Flow Analysis related 
to Opportunity gives a “Forecast of 
Company Sales” which considers cus 
tomers, products, and sales methods, 
both existing and new. 

Transaction Flow Analysis related 
to Effort results in a “Guide to Profits” 
which takes into account operating 
costs, prices, and merchandising 
appeals. 

Transaction Flow Analysis related 
to Organization gives a “Budgeted 


Sales Plan” in which are balanced 
growth vs. immediate profit, stability 
VS. adjustment to change, and demand 
creation vs. operating efficiency. 

The result is an analysis of present 
marketing conditions and costs, and a 
basis for prediction of future efforts 
and potentialities. Equally important, 
long-range management problems are 
revealed in this process, and specific 


Man- 


agement is given factual guides to 


issues presented for decision. 


where, why, and how to concentrate 


market planning. 


Check List for Ad Men 


With management thinking directed 
specifically to these three phases of the 
Marketing Audit—sales forecast, guide 
to profits, and budget sales plans— 
let us set up a check list which the 
advertising manager can use to orient 
his own thinking, and can present to 
the executive board passing judgment 


on the advertising budget: 


Consumer phase: 


How can advertising secure re- 
peat business from existing cus- 
tomers? 


Can it be used to obtain new 
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customers, or to get additional vol- 
ume through new uses? 


Product phase: 

Should advertising be used to call 
attention to new features of the 
company’s products? 

Should the basic features of pres- 
ent products be given still greater 


emphasis? 


Sales phase: 

Are new sales methods under con- 
sideration which may involve new 
applications for advertising? 

Are new sales channels to be used 
in which advertising must play a 
larger role? 


Guide to Profits 
It seems elementary that making 
profits means knowing what parts of 
the business are giving return; but it 
often turns out after an audit that 
some products and customers are be- 
ing given a free ride by the profitable 
parts of the business. Therefore, the 
advertising man must ask: 
How can advertising expand the 
sales of the profitable items? 
How can it cut costs on the bor- 
derline or non-profitable items? 


Merchandising appeals: 

Does the product sell primarily 
because of features not found in 
competitive products? 

Does the company hold its cus- 
tomers by giving better services 

than its competitors? 

Is its appeal fundamentally econ- 
omy—either in direct cost or per- 
formance per unit? 

On the basis of past performance 
what appeals do the customers 
prefer? 

If growth: 


Budgeted Sales Plan 
Growth vs. immediate profit 


How can advertising accelerate 





Correction 


~ ‘ 
= 


W. K. Toboldt J. M. Witten 


These photos of W. K. Toboldt, Motor Age, 
and J. M. Witten, Hardware Age, were in- 
correctly identified in the November issue. 


the rate of growth, develop nw 
markets faster? 

How can it hold the market once 
achieved, against the inroads of 
competitors? 

If present profits: 

What minimum level of advert.s- 
ing must be maintained—“main:e- 
nance advertising,” comparable to 

plant maintenance when no expan- 

sion is under way? 
Stability vs. adjustment to change 

How can advertising stabilize the 
company’s present share of the 
market? 

If changes are being made in the 
industry, how can these be pro- 
moted among the consumers and at 
the same time maintain a steady 
flow of present business? 

Demand creation vs. operating 
efficiency 

Hew can advertising open up new 
types of business? 


Can advertising substitute for 


more expensive forms of sales effort? 


Management Responsibility 

Of necessity there is some overlap- 
ping in this checklist since one of the 
purposes of the Marketing Audit is 
to call attention to basic marketing 
problems as they appear under various 
phases of management planning. It 
must be noted too that there is no 
real contradiction, no “either—or,” in 
this listing. The job of management 
is to strike a balance; thus the policy 
decision in each case is likely to be a 
matter of degree rather than a choice 
between opposites. 

The purpose of the Marketing 
Audit, as stated above, is to furnish 
the facts—properly selected and 
weighted—on which policy decisions 
are based. If applied by the advertis- 
ing man in conjunction with manage- 
ment, it can produce a long-range 
marketing program in which present 
profits are combined with future re- 
turn. That, of couse, is the function 
of all marketing tools, including the 
most intangible of the lot—advertis- 
ing. If advertising is presented in 
this manner as a long-range market- 
ing tool, it can lose its sometimes 
status of “management’s stepchild.” 


Van de Loo Joins Andrews Agency 


J. G. Van de Loo, former assistant mat 
ager of the customer relations division « 


R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., has joined Ar 
drews Agency, Milwaukee, as vice-pres 
dent. Im his new position, Mr. Van d 
Loo will be account executive for the I 
Tourneau account 
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vo | pee ~=séfor Catalog Binders 
that help you SELL 


cai Reninglon Rand 


Many a hot prospect has cooled off while the salesman 
fumbled with a bulky, unwieldy catalog. Real help at point 
of sale can be yours with Remington Rand catalog binders. 


10us 


Take TRI-LOCK, for instance, the handsome, rugged 
3-way binder that shifts in a jiffy from firm compression to 
convenient flat reference or easy sheet changes. It opens 
flat at any page and stays flat without holding, displaying 
the full width of the page. No other binder at any price gives 
you this flat reference feature for effective selling plus com- 


pression to protect siicets from undue wear in carrying. In 
reasonable quantities, TRI-LOCK may be tailored to your 
requirements—any practical sheet size, capacity, individual 
cover design, number of posts and post spacing. 


Other flat-reference binders in Remington Rand’s com- 
plete line include the large-capacity “‘Cataloger” and the 
durable, lightweight “Lev-L-Lok’’. (Either takes standard 
ring binder sheets without repunching.) Full selection, too, 
of ring binders in all sizes. Ask for demonstration or litera- 
ture from the Remington Rand office near you, or write 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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.. An’ just think, Pete, you was one of us before you found 
that copy of the Chicago Journal of Commerce.” 


T bw U I Ss M Offhand, we don’t know of any advertising budget 
that $2,352 would disrupt. Yet for that moderate sum any advertiser 
with a story for management readers can tell it twelve times to the most 
purchase-powerful group of management men in America—the Central 
Western executive readers of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. Twelve 
big 8 by 10 inch ads on a daily, weekly or monthly schedule, or timed in 
any way you choose for greatest effectiveness. Other space rates are 
equally moderate. 


Truism: The Chicago Journal of Commerce belongs on any schedule 


aimed at management. 


The source of daily business news in 


the nation’s greatest industrial area. 














FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
SE 


LOOK FOR 


Industrial 
MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
thet the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Date Book. if means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 


services, circulation, inflvence, market studies, and similar information, 
adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 














R. G. Spilsbury Jr., advertising manager 
of Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Company, 
first advertiser to reserve space in Plant 
Engineering, receives a first issue from Os- 
car Wilds, the monthly's New York manager. 





Advertising, Marketing 
Courses in U. S. Listed 


in New AFA Directory 


“Directory of Advertising and Mar- 
keting Education in the United States” 
is the title of a new 47-page book re- 
cently published by the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

Prepared under the direction of Al- 
fred T. Falk, director of research and 
education of AFA, the book contains 
a detailed list of courses in advertising, 
marketing, selling, retailing, and other 
subjects related to commodity distri- 
bution offered by colleges and uni- 
versities, correspondence schools and 
advertising clubs throughout the U. S. 

For convenience in reference, the 
last section of the directory provides 
an alphabetical list of all degree-grant- 
ing colleges and universities with an 
index for finding the detailed list of 
courses offered by each institution. 

The detailed listing of courses is ar- 
ranged geographically by states. In 
separate chapters are listed correspond- 
ence courses offered by colleges and 
universities and by private corre- 
spondence schools, and the educational 
courses sponsored by advertising clubs. 

“Directory of Advertising and Mar- 
keting Education in the United States” 
sells for $2.50 per copy. 


Peabody Appoints La Fond Agency 

Peabody Engineering Corporation, New 
York City, has appointed Richard La 
Fond & Co. to handle all of its industrial 
promotion and business paper advertising 
for its entire line of industrial burner:, 
heaters, and air scrubbers. 
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® What Engineers Get — 


Edited by engineers, for engineers, 
since 1912, the Proceedings of the 
].R.E. has been an authentic source 
of radio-electronic research and en- 
gineering application articles. Its 
basic publishing service is to report 
unabridged and accurately the en- 
gineering developments on which 
the radio-electronic science has 
advanced 


Its pages provide the engineer with 
working data, and the mathematical 
progressions which express electron- 
ics. Tremendous work goes into 
these papers. The most painstaking 
care and accuracy are required by 
reading committees and staff editors 
—resulting in a magazine of profes- 
sional calibre upon which engineers 
can rely 


® Why Engineers Read It! 


\ magazine that has scored firsts in 
the recording of every advance m 
the science of radio, years before 
this information would otherwise be 
public knowledge, naturally wins and 
holds its readership. 94% of I.R.E. 
members renew each year. 83% ot 


non-member subscribers renew. 





This Is The Radio Engineers Magazine 





KEY to the great radio-elec- 
tronics market is the Radio En- 
gineer, the trained technician, 
engaged in design, research, 
production and operation. This 
man controls buying, for the 
engineer alone has the knowl- 
edge and experience for tech- 
nical purchasing. 


KEY to the engineer's reading 
interest is his own magazine — 
PROCEEDINGS of the I[.R.E. 
To SELL the Radio Industry, 
TELL the Radio Engineers! 


DEFINITION 


Technically, the science of radio and 
electronics is one and the same. It is 
the science of electron emission, 
called "radio" in communications and 
"electronics" in industrial use. The 
same engineer is “key man” in 
each case. 








Radio Engineers 





The PROCEEDINGS’ advertising 
pages provide the progress story of 
the equipment, instruments and ma- 
terials essential to radio-electronic 
engineers. They value the “ads” as 
useful data, comparable even to edi- 
torial content. 


® The Engineering Market 
The PROCEEDINGS reaches 
17,472 (A.B.C. net paid average for 
period ending June 30, 1947) plus 
15,072 are member en- 
gineers. They serve in over 3000 
manufacturing firms, broadcast sta- 
tions, engineering laboratories, gov- 


students. 


ernment bureaus, teaching positions 
and electronic departments of indus- 
try. An analysis of readers is yours 
upon request. 


® Gains 

189 advertisers, the cream of the ra- 
dio-electronic manufacturers are ad- 
vertising in The PROCEEDINGS 
of the I.R.E. in 1947 — exceeding 
both in pages placed and firms 
served, any previous year. 














303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 


HANNON and WILLSON West Coast Representative 


PROCEEDINGS OF T 


I-ReE 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 


SCOTT KINGWILL Central States Representative 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


HE 


1016 Park Central Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CI. 6-6357 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 26 chapters. 


NILAA. Weus 


Chairman of the Board: W!LLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 
National Headquarters: 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 


Committee Members Named to Plan 


1948 NIAA Baltimore Conference 


A GENERAL conterence commit 
4 tec, composed of members of the 
Maryland Marketers, 


plan and carry out details of the 1948 


Industrial will 
Conference of the National Industrial 
Association June 13-16 at 


Hotel, 


Advertisers 


the Lord Baltimore Baltimore, 


Md. 
Herbert ( Shuckle, 


Advertising Company, was 


vice president 
ot Emery 
named chairman of the conference 
innouncement 


Pitts 


committee, in a recent 
Arthur H. 
burgh Plate Glass Company, president 
Maryland chapter. W. 
Witt, president and general manage 
of NIAA, will assist Mr. Shuckle as 
co-chairman 


Howard N 


Pemco 


made by Gladmon, 


of the Lane 


Williams, 


Corporation, 


idvertising 
manager, will 
handle the publicity and promotion of 
Cahn, 


the conference, and Louis F. 


president of Cahn Miller, Inc., will 


head up the idvertising panels com 


petition. 


Hotel 


delegates 


irrangements for visiting 


will b 


provided by L. H 


Denton of the Baltimore Convention 
Thomas F. ¢ 


Van 


Quinn, 


I Yuedak 


Bureau, and 
vice president ol sant, 
& Co., will supervise entertainment. 
May, 
ger of Anchor Post Products, will play 


Mrs 


Kennedy, assistant to the res 
I 


Thomas | advertising mana 


host 
Rose F. 


ident of Gathmann Engineering Com 


to program speakers and 


pany, will see that the wives of the 


delegates enjoy the ful! hospitality of 
Baltimore. 

The board of directors of the Mary 
land chapter and the committee chair 
NIAA’s 


held 1 »ymb red 


! 
men for 26th Annual Con 


terenc meeting Nov. 
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December Programs 
of NIAA Chapters 








Baltimore, Md. Dec. 16 
Christmas party. 

Chicago. Dec. 8 
Hoyt P. Steele, 
Mfg. Company. 


Promotion 


Electric 
the Sales 
Advertising De- 

partment Can Help Management 

Develop Better Employe Relations.” 

6:30 p.m., Builders’ Club. 
Columbus, O. Dec. 18 


Christmas party. 6:00 p-m., Amer- 


Benjamin 
“How 


and 


ican Legion Hall. 

Milwaukee. Dec. 11 
Edward Byersdorfer, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, and Arthur A. Pohl- 
man, Pohlman Studios. “Industrial 
Photography—New Equipment and 
New Techniques.” 6:30 p.m., Pohl- 
man Studios. 

Minnesota. Dec. 9 
C. P. Sathre, Display Masters, Inc. 
“Industrial Displays and Exhibits.” 
6:15 Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. 

Philadelphia. Dec. 4 
W. D. Molitor, Edward Stern & Co. 
“Surveys of Preferences in Types of 
Direct Mail Literature.” Edward 
Mayer, James Gray, Inc. “The Su- 
periority of Direct Mail Over Space 

” 6:30 p.m., Penn Sher- 


p-m., 


Advertising. 

ton Hotel. 
Pittsburgh. Dec. 4 

William K. Beard Jr., McGraw-Hill 

Publishing Company. “Working at 

Mechanized Selling.” 6:00 p.m., 

University Club. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


part y. 


Dec. 12 


Christmas 7:00 p.m., Casa 


Lorenzo. 
Western New England. Dec. 11 
Christmas party. Ladies night. 
Youngstown, O. Dec. 16 
Christmas party. 6:00 p.m., Tippe- 
canoe Country Club. 


4 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel to make 
preliminary plans for next year’s co: 
ference. 

Mr. Schuckle opened the meeting 
by reafhrming the appointments of the 
various cOmmittee chairmen and then 
read the duties of each chairman and 
committee. The resolution was passed 
that regular monthly meetings would 
conferenc 


be held by the general 


committee. 


® Jervis Speaks on Catalogs 
Before New York Chapter 


A successful catalog follows adver 
tising and precedes personal contact 
as a part of the industrial selling pic 
ture, Norman Jervis, catalog consult 
ant of Sweet’s Catalog Service, told 
members of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York at the 
Nov. 10 dinner New 
York’s Hotel Belmont 


meeting at 


Plaza. 


Speaking on “The Seven Dynamic 
Design,” Mr. 


that most catalogs have one or moré 


of Catalog Jervis said 
of three purposes: to invite sales calls, 
to solicit direct orders on certain types 
of items, and to give the designer spe 
cifications which will help him. 

Mr. Jervis pointed out that the con 
cept of a catalog as a list of all prod 
ucts has been displaced by the concept 
of an appeal to a specific market. H 
compared the organization of a cat 
alog to the planning of a departmen 
store, with prob!ems comparable ¢ 
that of allocating floor space, placin 
merchandise in the proper order, etc 
all of which must be determined be 
fore the visual form can be designed. 


Included in his seven dynamics, Mr 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Anything that is well balanced has what it takes to keep going .. . in 
fair weather and foul. 










The “balance” achieved by effective approach and follow-through 
makes MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and the A.S.M.E. MECHAN- 
ICAL CATALOG AND DIRECTORY vital forces in attaining and sus- 
taining a healthy balance on the profit side. 






The Reason: Mechanical equipment, and related parts and materials, 
constitute the industrial constellation in which mechanical engineers 
are the dominating directive forces. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING serves more than 26,000 mechanical 
engineers in the realm of basic engineering progress. 


The A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG serves mechanical engineers 
throughout the industries when orders are in the making . . . at speci- 
fying and buying time. 










For well balanced and effective approach to these effective men 
in industry you need both MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and the 
A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG. 


Your 1948 advertising plans should include both. 










THE AMERICAN SOCIETY / MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 


nearly every textile 

manufacturer reads 
TEXTILES 
Panamericanos 


Just look how "'mill-town"’ has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America’s 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus- 
tries first . . . then go after the scat- 
tered, smaller industrial pieces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin-America's textile mills buy the 
lion's share of: 

INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 


This magnificent market can be inten- 
sively covered with one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin- 
America's textile manufacturers 


For full details and surprisingly 
] os 


v rates writ 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenve, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER CIAA MEETING—(Left) Robert E. Davis, Ray H. Davis Company, signs up for 
membership in the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association with the aid of Bob Roberts, 


Edward Valves, Inc., a member of CIAA's membership committee. Ray H. Davis, Roberts’ dad 


looks on. (Right, left to right): W. S. Wade, Traffic Service Corporation; Myron S. Lewis, Davis- 


Fisher-Kayne Advertising; W. J. Mulder Jr., Transportation Supply News; Fred W. Smith 
Simmons-Boardman Compeny; and J. W. Biety and Howard Cohenour, both of Buda Company 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 134] 
NIAA News 


Jervis listed: the image or picturiza- 
tion of product or trademark; descrip- 
tive text; diagrams, charts, or tables 
to give much information at a glance; 
proper accent or weight assignment to 
various components of the design; 
gradation, or the relationship of vari- 
ous products to each other and to ma- 
terial common to several products; 
insulation, or “eye control” to keep 
the eye from escaping; and color, 
when it helps the other six dynamics, 
but not when it is used for decora- 
tions only. 

After setting forth the seven dy- 
namics, Mr. Jervis demonstrated their 
practical application to a single visual 
unit, to a simple catalog, a sectional 
catalog, and to a family of catalogs 
on an entire line of products. He used 
kodachrome slides to illustrate his 


talk. 


——— 


@ Los Angeles Chapter Hears 
Point-of-Sales Speech 


William M. Cox, West Coast vice- 
president, Einson-Freeman Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., lithographers, 
explained how to get the most out of 
point-of-purchase displays to members 
of the Southern California Industrial 
Advertising Association Oct. 30 at 
the Los Angeles University Club. 

Mr. Cox listed the following seven 
points to insure the greatest possible 
acceptance and effectiveness from these 
displays: 

1. Make sure it is the correct 
size—tailored to the user’s needs. 


2. Tie it in with associated items. 


3. Use counter and floor mer- 
chandisers to help the dealer display 
your product. 


4. Increase your unit sales to the 
dealer by offering him the incentive 
of a sales-creating display. 


§. Never compromise with qual- 


. =h- al 


ts 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE CLINIC—Discussing point-of-purchase displays with Bill Cox (second 
from left), Einson-Freeman Company, speaker at a recent méeting of the Southern Californie 
Industrial Advertising Association, are (left to right): A. X. Schilling, Southern Californie 
Edison Company; Harry Rorick, Turco Products, and Bill Kyte, General Electric Company 
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ity in point-of-purchase material. 

6. Plan for distribution. 

7. Make your displays serve sev- 
eral purposes—dealer helps, sales 
training material and as helpful fix- 
tures for the dealer’s store. 

At an earlier meeting, A. X. Schilling, 
advertising manager of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Los Angeles, 
became the newly elected president of 
the Los Angeles chapter. Other of- 
ficers elected to serve during 1947-48 
are J. Howard Tinkham, Oil & Gas 
Journal, vice-president; and Erwin H. 
Klaus, E. H. Klaus & Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Board of directors elected include 
R. Calvert Haws, Western Precipita- 
tion Company; Harry Howard, Sals- 
bury Motors; Martin R. Klitten, Klit- 
ten & Thomas; and Robert P. Wett- 
stein, R. Wettstein Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives. 

National directors are David R. 
Fenwick, Dunn-Fenwick & Co., and 
Harry Rorick, Turco Products. 


®@ Haystead Speaks to IMNJ 

on Agriculture Markets 

The Middlewest constitutes the best 
farm market for industrial goods, as- 
serted Ladd MHaystead, editor of 
Fortune magazine’s “The Farm Col- 
umn,” speaking at a recent meeting 
of the Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey. 

“The Midwest bought $800 million 
worth of products such as petroleum 
and building supplies in 1946,” said 
Mr. Haystead, “and would have pur- 
chased even more had greater quan- 
tities been available. While the U. S. 
Census reports 5,800,000 farmers, ac- 
tually 1,900,000 farmers are respon- 
sible for 80% of the entire U. S. 
farm income. As far as industrial 
products are concerned, the ‘one and 
nine’ represents the real farm mar- 
ket.” 

According to Mr. Haystead, the 
word “average” farmer is a misnomer. 
He pointed out that Government fig- 
ures on the number of farmers and the 
iverage size of the American farm are 
nisleading. Many farms are owned by 
business men “farmers” with city 
veadquarters, who know little about 
‘arming, and whose remote farms are 
run by hired help. 

“Today’s farmer has ready cash to 
uy many items of industrial goods 
1¢ wants to use,” added the farm ed- 
tor. “He is becoming more and more 
2 good busines man, and must be 
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Top Executives Confer 
=~ 





. . . The industry-wide News -Magazine |} 
Is In the Picture. 


An “there's a reason.” For nearly 
nine decades, The Urner-Barry 
Company has collected and dis- 
seminated price information 
about perishable foods. It covers 
the world's most concentrated 
market — the New York Metro- 
politan area. So ‘fair and accu- 
rate" has been its work that its 
quotations are regarded as final 
in large transactions, the country 
over. !t has accordingly won, 


and consistently holds, the friend- 









ship of the industry's leading 


organizations. 


With such a background, small 
wonder that AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW is read with respect, 
from coast to coast. The Review 
offers more than twice the Milk 
Plant circulation of its nearest 
competitor; a nation-wide cover- 
age; and, incidentally, the lowest 
page-per-thousand-readers cost in 
the entire field. Its roster of ad- 
vertisers reads like a Who's-Who 
of the industry. 


It pays to sell the top executives. Investigate, and you will invest. 






MEMBER 





af 


©) AMERICAN @ 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 
Midwestern Representative 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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of these sales i 

or advertising 
problems are 
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7 yours ? 





FIELD INVESTIGATION 
can help you solve them. 


Field interviewing will disclose who out- 
side your own organization affects the suc- 
cess of your marketing plans and proced- 
ures; How they affect it; and why. It can 
provide a means of finding practical an- 
swers to such questions as these: 


SALES 

1. How effective is our present sales per- 
formance-——by product, by market, by ter- 
ritory? 

2. In what direction should we work to 
bolster sales with respect to lagging terri- 
tories, markets, or products? 

3. What do users and prospects think of 
our product as against competition? Why 
do they think as they do? 


DISTRIBUTION 

1. What part of our sales job should be 
handled through distributors and what by 
our own sales force? 

2. Do we have the right number and kind 
of distributors? 

3. What should our distributor and dealer 
policies be with respect to discounts, ad- 
vertising allowances, sales helps, engineer- 


ing service, etc.? 


ADVERTISING 
1. How can we make sure our advertising 
copy answers the questions in our pros- 
pects’ minds? 

2. Should our catalog be as strong in ap- 
plication information as in specification 
data? Is it reaching the right people? 

3. How can we get authentic case histories 
for publication, direct mail, or house or- 
gan copy”? 

For field work relative to such ques- 
tions, this organization of experienced bus- 
ness men ts at your disposal. They are 
thoroughly familiar with manufacturing, 
distribution, and wholesaling patterns for 
industrial and consumer goods. Hence. 
they are well qualified to conduct intensive 
field investigations that contribute to the 
practical solution of sales, distribution, and 
idvertising problems 

We will gladly send you material de- 
“ribing our services in greater detail 





SPPPPLOLOE 


JAMES 0. PECK 


COMPANY 
Field Research and Analysis 
12 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
and 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
AAAAAAAAA 
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VIEW COMMUNITY RELATIONS CAMPAIGN—Three industrial executives look over reprints 
of advertisements run by Rockford, Ill., manufacturing companies in local newspapers during 
the “Rockford Produces for Prosperity campaign. Members of the Rockford Industria! 
Marketers helped conduct the campaign. (Left to right) Allan Mattison, Mattison Machine 
Works; W. L. Dolle, Lodge & Shipley Company; and Cy Edwards, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 


shown in order to be influenced to 
buy. It is up to indistry to go out 
and do a real advertising and selling 


job in order to sell its goods to him.” 


@ RIM Holds Noon Meeting 


on Industrial Relations 


Emphasizing the importance of top 
management attention in public rela- 
tions work, William L. Dolle, presi- 
dent of Lodge and Shipley Company, 
spoke at a special noon industrial rela- 
tions meeting arranged by the Rock- 
ford Industrial Marketers Nov. 6 at 
the Faust Hotel. 

Speaking to a top management 
group of Rockford personnel mana- 
gers and sales, advertising and indus- 
trial relations executives, Mr. Dolle 
recommended that manufacturers 
bring their public relations message 
into the fields of education, govern- 
ment, labor, entertainment and com- 
munication. 

John C. 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
spoke on “Taking the Guess Work 
Out of Advertising” at the Rockford 
chapter’s Nov. 11 dinner meeting at 


Spurr director of research 











the University Club. He demonstrated 
the techniques and some of the result 
of market research in advertising for 
selection of media, copy theme, eval 
uation of “thick” vs. “thin” books 


and value of ad repetition. 


@ Alderson Offers Free Audit 
to Company Picked by EIA 


In order that all members of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertising will 
see exactly how a marketing audit 
works, Wroe Alderson, president of 
Alderson & Sessions, recently offered 
to help a company, selected by the 
chapter, carry out a marketing audit 
and charge nothing for consulting 
service. 

Describing in detail a marketing 
audit plan before the Nov. 6 meeting 
of the Philadelphia chapter of NIAA, 
Mr. Alderson proposed the audit for 
any company that will be willing to 
make the resulting figures available 
to EIA members. 

“Our thought is that this demon 
stration audit might become a specia 
project of the Eastern Industrial Ad 


vertisers,” said Mr. Alderson, ‘and 







EIA NOVEMBER MEETING—(Left) Wroe Alderson, Alderson & Sessions, talks to W. H 
Collins, Scott Paper Company, and president of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers at the Nov 
& meeting. Mr. Alderson gave an address on marketing audits. (Right, left to right) D. C 
Miner, E. F. Houghton Company; Vaughn Volk, Penton Publishing Company; J. F. Apsey, Jr 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company; and William Wessel, Conover Mast Publishing Company 
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might reflect great credit upon us as 
a chapter of the National Industrial 





Advertisers Association.” 

Mr. Alderson, who is president-elect 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, pointed out that his company’s 
only compensation would be in pub- 
licizing the marketing audit in the 
industrial field. 
audits for companies in other fields,” 
he added, “and believe that it is of 
great value to industrial companies in 


“We have completed 






. 
THE AMERICAN O8455 COMPANY 






particular. The marketing audits that 
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we do for a fee are naturally confi- x = 
dential and thus cannot be used to / 
publicize the idea.” Mr. Alderson’s el \/ . ecg: «EE 
‘ints y ° , . COPPER AND BRASS / 
tee speech on marketing audits is pub- / 
ria lished on page 50. 
rine J. F. Apsey Jr., advertising man- Cc > 
= ager of Black & Decker Mfg. Com- I. JN JN) rey, mn x ‘ 
pany, shared speaking honors with Mr. A A / yy 
tex Alderson by presenting a program re- Be. . 
alt port on the Continuing Study of Busi- Pies nt Oe aiae 
for ness Paper Readership being conducted Bas ‘ “4 / 
al by the Advertising Research Foun- D ‘ 
oks dation. Mr. Apsey is a director of nec Pp } 
the ARF, and chairman of the admin- ——_—— yo ** 
istration committee of the Continuing ‘ 
Study of Business Paper Readership. We Hoo ) oysueceine | 
METHOD? a = 
e S.F. Chapter Hears Klaus “eecontt 
rhe Talk on Industrial West Srey 
vill The industrial West is from 10 to % a ‘ i 
dit 20 years behind the East in all mar- 9 oe ory 
ol keting operations, said Erwin H. ee g 
red Klaus, head of E. H. Klaus & Co., as & ye. 
the he spoke to members of the Northern ee & 
dit California Industrial Advertisers As- Bese 
ms sociation recently at the Engineers 
Club, San Francisco. 
~ Mr. Klaus recommended that re- 
a gional Western business and industrial J\/ 
publications should make a much X 
ses greater contribution toward advanc- 
to 
le ng industrial marketing to the West térial 
by moving ahead from purely repor- 4 x 
torial editorial policies to analytical ajyeria 
- is well as critical functions, “for con- A 
a structive criticism is the very essence 
+ of progress.” os ipment 
“a “For many publications, this may V\ / 
¢ a bold step to take,”’ he added, “but a 
boldness and a healthy toughness of ' ! 
nind are among the leadership quali- 
fications required to secure the West’s 
normous potential for a dynamic in- , 
lustrial future.” pu« 
Titlow Joins "Tung World’ 
Franklin H. Titlow, Jr., former editor of 
H Naval Stores Review, has been appointed ° es oz. R el’a:se)'s: ra 
yy ssociate publisher of Tung World, paint 
C nd varnish manufacturers’ monthly, pub- 
r shed by Tung World Publishing Com- 
'y any, Gulfport, Miss 
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ABC - s:0mp 
on AIRPORTS 
means PAID 
circulation audited and certified by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations — the recog- 
nized notional authority in measuring 
quantity and character of PAID circulations. 


ABP- s:0mp 
on AIRPORTS 
means it 
maintoins the rigidly high standards for 
ethics ond practices pledged by this 
association. This implies greater service 
to subscribers and a bigger return to 


advertisers. 


AIRPORTS is the ONLY 


specialist in the airport 


field. 

Read by airport man- 
agers, fixed base operators, plane 
dealers, airline operations and main- 
tenance personne! by national, state 
and municipal authorities directly 
interested in airports, it is the open 
door for advertisers who want to 
reach the rich airport market di- 


rectly and economically. 






Haire 
Publication 
















NEW Data on Media 








The following changes in business paper specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


New Hardware News 


New Hardware News is the name 
of a new monthly which recently 
made its debut. Published in New 
York, the new publication is a tab- 
loid with an 1114 by 16-inch page 
size. Each page contains three 21 pica 
columns with each of the two outside 
columns carrying advertising which 
‘is sold in units of one-third of a col- 
umn (equivalent to one-fourth page 
in standard magazines). Two units 
is the maximum which any advertiser 


can buy. 


National Jeweler 

Effective Nov. 1, the following new 
rates went into effect for NJ (Na- 
tional Jeweler): 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $150 $76 $40 
6 136 71 37 

12 124 68 35.50 


Colors: Standard red, yellow, blue 
or green, $100 extra for first page 
only. Other colors, $150 extra for 
first page only. Additional pages in 
the same form, in the same color 
(standard or special) $20 extra per 
| page. 

Petroleum Refiner 

Gulf Publishing Company’s Petro- 
leum Refiner announces immediate 
rate increases for extra colors and 
bleed pages. Standard red, formerly 
$30 extra per page, has been raised 
to $35, or $60 for two facing pages. 
Other colors, except process or metal- 
lic, now are $65 extra per page, or 
$90 for two facing pages. 

Bleed borders, formerly $12.50 per 


page, are now $15. 


The Monthly Review 

| Effective with its January, 1948 
lissue, The Monthly Review, official 
|publication of the American Electro- 


oP :; 
|platers’ Society, will change its name 


|to Plating. In addition to the name 
|change, the publication will increase 
its size from the present digest or 
pocket size to 8% by 11'4-inch trim 


| page size. 





| Construction Digest 
New rates for Construction Digest 
| effective immediately on new accounts, 


but not effective until May 1, 1948, 
for current advertisers are: 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $160 $85 $47 
6 140 77 42 
13 125 69 38 
26 110 62 35 


Colors: Standard orange, red and 
yellow, $30 per page extra. Other 
standard colors, $45 per page extra. 


Hardware & Farm Equipment 


Effective with its January, 1948 
issue, Hardware & Farm Equipment, 
official business publication of the 
Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
will adopt the standard 8% by 11%- 


inch page trim size. 


Metal Progress and Metals Review 


Metal Progress, published by the 
American Society for Metals, Cleve- 
land, O., and Metals Review announces 
combination advertising rates to pro- 
vide a 24-time coverage of the metal 
field. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1948, advertisers 
using 18 pages in the two magazines 
will earn a discount of 3% off the 
12-page rate. Advertisers using 24 
pages will receive a 5% discount. 


Geyer’s Topics and Office 
Management & Equipment 

Combination rates now in effect for 
Geyer’s Topics and Office Management 
& Equipment are: 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $300 $165 $90 
6 225 138 76 
12 240 130 72 


Colors: Publisher’s color, $95 extra 
per page. Other colors, $125 extra 


per page. 


American Lumberman 


New rates effective Jan. 1, 1948 
are: 

1 Time 6 13 26 

1 page $325 $285 $240 $210 

1% page 175 155 135 11 

14 page 95 85 70 


Colors: Standard red, one page or less 
$60 extra; two page spread, $85 extra 
Color other than in standard red forn 
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one page or less, $100 extra; two page 
spread, $125 extra. Metallic inks— 
Rates on request. 

Issuance and closing dates: Pub- 
lished every other Saturday. In mail 
Friday. Forms close 12 days prior to 
issue. Ad copy should be received 
two weeks or more in advance of date 
of publication. 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

New rates effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
are: 

Per Page 

Less than 11% pages within 
one year $350 
144 pages within one year 320 
3 pages within one year 300 
6 pages within one year 270 
9 pages within one year 255 
2 


1 pages within one year 230 


Colors: Standard red, $50 per page 
extra. Red in special position and all 
other colors, $90 extra for one page, 
$45 extra for each additional page in 
same color form. 


Food Industries 


New rates effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
are: 
Less than 3 pages $350 per page 


3 pages 340 per page 
6 pages 330 per page 
9 pages 320 per page 
12 pages 300 per page 
18 pages 295 per page 
24 pages 290 per page 
36 pages 285 per page 
48 pages 280 per page 


Welch Heads Falk Corp. Advertising 


Harry J. Welch has succeeded Charles 
A. Petri as advertising manager of Falk 
Corporation, Milwaukee. Mr. Welch, a 
member of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club, has been previously associated with 
three other Milwaukee companies: Miéil- 
print, Inc., Oil Gear Company, and Mil- 
waukee Electrical Tool Company, for 
whom he was advertising manager. 


Kellogg Div. Promotes Sliter 


Kellogg Division of American Brake 
Shoe Company, New York, has promoted 
Charles S. Sliter to assistant general sales 
manager. In his new position he will 
continue to direct the division's promotion 
and advertising activities, and will be lo- 
cated in Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Appoint Mercready 


Acme Tool Mfg. Company, Belleviile, 
N. J., machine tool accessory manufac- 
turer, and John T. O'Connor & Co., West 
Orange, N. J., electronic device manufac- 
turer, have appointed Mercready & Co., 
Newark, N. J., to handle their advertising 


Hewitt Made Barclay Ad Manager 


Jack L. Hewitt has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Barclay Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York, makers of plastic 
coated paneling for walls and ceilings. 














Pictures 


‘(= 


READERSHIP! 





A typical picture of one of the hundreds of construction projects covered by our reporter 


cameramen. 


FOR THE FIRST 10 MONTHS OF 1947 CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY PUBLISHED A TOTAL OF 617 PIC 
TURES, OF WHICH 466 WERE SHOTS OF THE MANY 
CURRENT CONSTRUCTION JOBS UNDERWAY IN THIS 
HIGHLY ACTIVE AREA. 


In addition to the pictures of construction projects, 102 personality, and 49 new equip- 
ment pictures were published during the same 10 months. These pictures, together with 
informative articles and news of the industry makes CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 


a MUST in reading for the construction industry in the lower Mississippi valley. 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, in Circulation . . . and 


Pictures of Construction Projects in the Lower Mississippi Valley 








Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriviries | | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiena 






LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Export Marketing 





Utrecht Fair, mainly through thei: 
local agents, only one United States 
company took part in the Prague Fair. 
The trade fair expert also talked 
officials of the Swiss Industries Fair at 
Basel, the Brussels International Fair, 
the British Industries Fair held each 





year concurrently in London and 


othing like a well printed WNU has been doing business Birmingham, the Paris International 
Industries Fair, and the Lyons Inter- 





publication tobringexcla- with some of these folk for a gener- . 
mations of satisfaction to men who ation or two. Significant, isn’t it, that national Fair. 
know, and appreciate, good printing. — our relations with them continue on Advantages of International Fairs 

Most of our publisher-clients (and the most friendly basis, year after year? - cg mp ape os 
men can too over the products ot 


there are a lot of them), do know It's well within the realm of the nuns af Caaneitee weed enti 
good printing; not only know it but — believable that we could do a satis- facturers, arrange for imports or rep- 
are adamant in their determination factory quality-price job for you, too. resentation by companies interested in 
to get it. We'dlike mighty well totell you why. the United States market, says Mr 


Kunstenaar. Despite dollar shortages, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT he urges American companies to dis 


WESTERN play their goods to keep their products 
ANDOVER 1830 before the European public. 


Mr. Kunstenaar also reports that 


(iim) NEWSPAPER aasau akcsenaecen otter a 
“a it the United 


show their products 
| 


UNION , States would hold international trad 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 fairs. European trade show experts 


prefer periodic fairs not longer than 





FROM copy TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 





two w eeks to permanent international! 





oF et exhibitions. Short term shows get the 





vote because personal contacts are 


‘80 000 000 easier to make than at a year-round 
F | WORTH OF BRICK exhibition. 
AND REFRACTORIES World Trade Group Forms 


International Ad Council 








Representative leaders in U. S. adver 


—will be purchased by | | tising have been appointed to a commit 


TRY tee to promote world trade, according t 
THE STEEL iInoduUS L L | : . D. Reed 


an announcement by Philip 

In 1948 | chairman of General Electric Company 
| | and chairman of United States Ass 

ciates, International Chamber of Con 


GET YOUR SHARE Brick and Refractories—to the tune of merce 
$80,000,000! That's your 1948 Steel 













































Mill Market. Active buyers among the i The committee was formed as a1 
OF THIS BUSINESS 33,000* readers of the Iron and Steel growth of a resolution passed at the Cor 

Engineer are constantly searching for gress of the International Chamber, hel 

product information that will help them last summer in Montreaux, Switzerlanc 

do a better purchasing job. Reach them | Chairman of the 13-man committee 

through a regular monthly advertising Sigurd S. Larmon. president. Young & 

schedule in the Iron and Steel Engineer Reitnne Boe 

and reap your share of this tremendous j ee ee 
business. Rates and complete market — The committee advocates the use 
data gladly given upon request. American advertising and research tec! 








* “ Pass-On" readers. At least? men read each copy. 







niques in marketing abroad. “The expar 
“will impose new responsibilities upon a 
TOn AND fee vertising. The formation of similar con 
mittees in other countries and our cooy 

ENGINEER we hope, an international trade devel 

ment of importance.” - 
PITTSBURGH 22. PA tion of national affiliates of the Unite 

‘ ; 
Chamber of Commerce 


sion of world trade,” said Mr. Larmor 

eration with these other groups will be 

1010 EMPIRE BUILDING The committee will receive the cooper: 
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Market Research Results 
Can Curtail Recessions, 
Says Harry M. Nordberg 


A courageous management use of 
market research findings can do much 
to help minimize recessions, Harry M. 
Nordberg, postage meter sales manager 
of Pitney-Bowes, recently told mem- 
bers attending the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute annual meet- 
ing at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

The newly elected chairman of the 
institute’s market research committee 
stressed the use of scientific sales fore- 
casting to level off the peaks and val- 
leys of company sales, to aid top man- 
agement maintain steadier employ- 
ment programs and to cut distribution 
costs. 

Mr. Nordberg added that the office 
equipment industry pioneered such 
modern selling techniques as‘ sales 
quotas, direct mail advertising, sales- 
men training, sales leadership, incen- 
tives and other features now taken for 
granted in business and industry. 

He said great emphasis should be 
placed on an extended use of sales 
forecasting—both nationally and by 
individual sales territories—as a means 
of expanding sales and production; re- 
ducing prices and stabilizing employ- 
ment at high levels. 


G-E Promotes Matthes 


L. H. Matthes, former district manager 
f General Electric's apparatus products, 
has been appointed manager of marketing 
for the company’s air conditioning depart 
ment with headquarters in Bloomfield, 
N. J 


‘Textile Bulletin’ Becomes Monthly 


Effective with its January, 1948 issue, 
Clark Publishing Company's semi-monthly 
Textile Bulletin will become a monthly 
The publication is published in Charlotte, 
N.C 


EDWARD B. CRUSH 
Edward B. (Bud) Crush, partner of 


arley & Crush, representatives for Hos- 
ital Management and several other pub- 
ations, died Nov. 15 in Pittsburgh. He 
as 41 years old 

Mr. Crush recently moved to Cleveland 
» assume the duties of Eastern representa- 


ve 


MAX A. BERNS 
Max A. Berns, publicity manager of 


niversal Atlas Cement Company, New 
ork, died at his home in New Rochelle, 
v. Y., Nov. 18 

Mr. Berns joined Universal in 1913 as 
publicity representative He became 
iblicity manager in 1920 and served in 
at capacity until his death 


One Vevier Fast - Action Binder holds as much as three stan- 
dard one-inch ring binders . . . in half the space. Precision-engineered 
for quick, easy use, it’s ideal for your sales manuals, catalogs, etc. 

© Automatically expands up to 60% as sheets are added 

@ Pages lie flat for quick, easy reading 

@ Cover drops away for instant efficient sheet changes 

@ No screws to turn or adjust 
Attractive simulated leather covers over rugged top quality binders’ 
board assure long life under toughest treatment. 

@ Sheet size 11” x 8%’, bound on 11” side 

e@ Fits standard 3-hole punchings 

@ Covers give ‘4’ index tab protection 
Vevier Fast-Action Binders are also available on minimum order in 
other sizes, capacities and post arrangements... to meet your 
special needs. Order from your stationer today... or write us for 
immediate quotations. 
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“When the Iron is Hot” 


More and more engineers, contractors and public works 
officials are reading Construction Digest’s reports about 
appropriations, contract awards and projects in the gilt-edge 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio market. These 8,000 Construction 
Digest readers are the men who distributed construction 
dollars in 1947 and who 
will make similar buying 
decisions in 1948. When is 
a better time for them to 
read your message than 
while they are thinking of 
the jobs ahead? 










ONSTRUCTION {JIGEST 


Iinois Indiana Ohio Public Work Indianapolis 
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T. sell the 


MEAT 
PACKING 
FIELD 


remember... 


throughout this $12,500,000,000 
industry, one publication has 
won respect and readership 

by more than 56 years of construc- 


tive editorial service . . 





Now ready... 
1948 Media Data Folder 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 47] 


Space Salesmen 


the turn-of-the-year pressure lets up 
we begin our “annual review” of in- 
dustrial publications. We group busi- 
ness papers by major fields and set 
aside a certain time for studying the 
publications serving each section of 


the industrial field. 


First move toward banishing those 
“reception room blues” was mailing 
an outline of our “Planned Interview” 
to publishers’ representatives and to 
their managers. With this we sent a 
schedule of dates for each group of 
industrial papers. Representatives were 
asked to let me know what day they 
could be in Boston so we could arrange 
for an interview. 


The Interview 

At these interviews my job is to 
outline our clients’ market needs. Then 
the space salesman tells his story in 
as much detail as he likes. Together 
we go over the material in my files— 
both on individual publications and on 
comparisons or analyses—to be sure 
that I have the complete picture and 
that we see eye to eye on facts and 
objectives. We match the salesman’s 
knowledge of his field and how his 
book serves that field with my knowl- 
edge of clients’ plan strategies, market 
objectives, copy approaches, art tech- 
niques—and budgets. This narrows 
down to what his publication can do 
for specific clients. 

After June 1, I go to work on plans 
to use the results of these interviews. 
Now we have a framework of mutual 
knowledge and understanding that 
makes it easy to spot any need for 
further interviews during the planning 
stage. There is still time for special 
hearings if markets or media have 
changed. Instead of the last-minute 
struggle to get on the list, space sales- 
men tend to ask, “How well does my 
publication fit into your plans?” 


This “new look” the space salesmen 
were giving our clients’ needs was a 
sure sign that the plan had clicked. 


When we first announced the sys- 
tem, reactions ranged from warm en- 
thusiasm to a few cases of skepticism. 
There was no way to pre-test the 
plan, and nothing short of a full year’s 
experience could prove the success or 
failure of “Planned Interviewing.” 

The first sessions took longer than 
they should have, but proof that they 


were accomplishing their objectives 
piled up. In particular, when the time 
came for concentrated planning on 
specific accounts, it was possible to 
put into effect the results of our thor- 
ough studies. 

That we have succeeded in building 
our “framework of mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding” is proved by 
the ingenuity and novelty of this sec- 
ond year’s presentations. We covered 
the basic relationships of publications 
to markets last year, and are now go- 
ing on from there. This method en- 
courages exploration of all possibilities, 
rather than an attempt to establish a 
standard set of statistics on each pub- 
lication. It does not limit the num- 
ber of factors to be considered. It 
doesn’t rank publications or regiment 
presentations. Rather it draws out all 
possible benefits from the use of any 
publication—beyond the usual avail- 
able figures. It allows a more pene- 
trating study of each field by group- 
ing similar publications, and delving 
deeply into the special values of each. 

The practical value of “Planned In- 
terviewing” was strikingly demon- 
strated in the case of an “inherited” 
schedule consisting of 33 publications. 
Many of these served fields only re- 
motely connected. with the ultimate 
user of the product. Others had a 
very considerable waste coverage and 
there was far too heavy duplication 
among the remaining books. When 
we completed our studies of the prod- 
ucts and determined the markets and 
functions of major importance, our 
media recommendation was for five 
publications to give thorough and con- 
centrated coverage of primary mar- 
kets. This allowed a tremendously 
increased impact at the same budget 
figure, and a steady, consistent drive 
toward major objectives. 

In this and other cases, ‘Planned 
Interviewing” has proved that it can 
help client, agency, and media sales- 
men. For the client it means media 
tailored to markets and 100 cents 
value for every advertising dollar. To 
the agency it gives more time for ac- 
count planning and improved media 
selection. For the media salesmen it 
means fewer, and more effective, calls 

No longer need the space buyer in- 
voke an arbitrary “closed door” pol 
icy; no longer need the salesmen wait 
in the reception room with the morn- 
ing paper and milk. Through “Planned 
Interviewing” they trade ideas, insteac 
of verbal blows. 
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tives CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 
time | New Industrial Market 
Zz on 
le to book type of brochure is planned with 
thor- the suggested title, “Have You Used . 
luminum for This Type of Duct In- Covering 
ding stallation?” Mailings will go out toone | WYOMING 
anf. or more business paper lists. | COLORADO 
db At the end of six months since the | NEW MEXICO 
Yy : MONTANA 
sete sales meeting that started the ball roll- | UTAH, IDAHO 
rered ing toward duct sales, Reynolds num- | ARIZONA 
ome bers its customers in the several hun- | ANNUAL with 
go- dreds for duct sheet, and records its | Now! COMPLETE 
pe total sales in the multi-millions of | e CLASSIFIED 
ities, pounds. | \\, DIRECTORY 
sh a Business conditions were with us, of 
sub- course, in making this a new market | 
um- possible. But the spadework, the actual 
It digging out of signed orders, stemmed | A 
nent primarily from one thing—coopera- | —_ gMo Nf ° 
t all tion. Advertising and sales, working voN h ni ap 
any together, can make new markets. ie The S \ S 
vail- yaN 
eX ’ ’ d 
ene- . . ay NEW OIL FIELDS, growing like weeds, are 
te Catalog Corporation Publishes CN popping up all over the Rockies. 
up 1948 Packaging Encyclopedia LN ; ; 
ring . ; = re There’s a battle royal among equipment and 
al Packaging Catalog Corporation, New TION supply houses in this lively market .. . where 
. York, announces publication of its 1948 AF iL REPORTER d 
In- Modern Packaging Encyclopedia contain- VN everybody reads the OIL and its 
a ing more than 1,200 pages E oe = ROCKY MOUNTAIN PETROLEUM YEAR 
” ] »* . c. ? 
ed” In addition to a 90-page buyer's guide, Sa BOOK. Leading oil country advertisers use it 
the book contains 20 chapters which dis- (NaS, List on request. 
ons. 1Ss why packages are successful, how Wie There’s still time to reserve space in the 1947- 
re- they increase sales, how production ae a, 1948 Year Book. Last forms close February | 
late hanes on ae oy — the _or | Ez! LS Circulation 5,000 guaranteed, including all 
| hou e esigne and how to avoi } dhe TF s . 
a legal trouble in packaging j a> OIL REPORTER subscribers. 
. The encyclopedia costs $6.50 in the | a WRITE TODAY FOR RATE CARD 
_ S., $9 in Canada, and $11 to foreign | A 
hen buyers SS me — FS ~“~S= “= =. 
od- | ia Zon 
and Tracy Manages Truckstell Company | ~ YEA ADVERTISE in the th ANNUAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Sales Promotion and Advertising = 
our 
ive Donald W. Meyer, president of Truck- | PETROLEUM YEAR BOOK 
n- tell Company, Cleveland, has announced | A SPECIAL ISSUE OF THE 
e appointment of John V. Tracy as 
a lvertising and sales promotion manager. | 
sly Mr. Tracy has been account executive on | 














get the Truckstell account for Ross Roy, Inc., 
ive Detroit, and will supervise the company's | ° ° 
erent $250,000 advertising program. | News Magazine For Western Oil Men 
d ? ‘ EQUITABLE BUILDING DENVER 2, COLORADO 
e OPA Record-Keeping Time Extended 
wg Federal agencies liquidating the OPA | _- . ———_—_— 
- have extended the record-keeping time 
Jia required in connection with products and 
its rvices decontrolled by OPA to Nov. 9, at WHAT’S egal, [e ON? 
To 949. The Departments of Agriculture : me) ANS % 
1d Commerce and the Reconstruction mS a==KeE o Sean 4 acto eee 
- nance Corporation issued the order so to “te the anuiacturers and their advertising 
; P ; ' agencies are using this inexpensive 
a e Department of Justice can go ahead n clipping service for collecting editorial 
it ith suits it took over when OPA was ? BILLION DOLLAR publicity, for making research and 
scontinued market studies, for maintaining com- 
‘ —_ INDUSTRY MARKET petitive advertising files and for de- 
. . . is veloping sales prospects on certain 
New Hydraulics Magazine Planned types of products and services. 
! ; Sie: mm POULTRY supply dealer New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
uit Applied Hydraulics 18 the name of a Pioneer Business Paper Serving The Poultry Industry Clippings” tells the whole story 
ew publication slated to make its debut ; 
. ) January, 1948. Directed at the hy- BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
¢ raulic engineering field, the new maga- ee BUSINESS FARM 4. GENERAL 
1c ine will be published by Industrial Pub- a ‘ ae ag ~—— 
shing Company, Cleveland, O. . atm Ae: 
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“Fixed Base Operators” 


SALES: planes, 


ries, gas and oil 


parts and accesso- 


SERVICE: overhaul and repair, han- 


ger rental, technical instruction, 


airport operation 


FLIGHT: training, plane rental, con- 


tract flying, aerial advertising 


AIR TRANSPORT 





scheduled and non-scheduled air- 


lines throughout the world. 


AIRPORTS 





é 
CCA OFFICIALS — local, state, and Fed- 
eral government officials influencing 
and regulating civil aviation. 


Aviation Maintenance & Opera- 
tions is the ONLY publication 
giving COMPLETE COVER- 
AGE of ALL key maintenance, 
operations, airport and ‘retail’ 
personnel in aviation...in the 
U. S. and foreign countries. 


A M & O is edited for men who 
work in aviation— not flyers, not 
fans. It is studied for vital infor- 


mation by readers who are known 
to have influence on the purchase 
and use of aircraft, aviation acces- 
sories, shop and airport equip- 
ment. 







Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
On-the-Ground 





Aviation 
Maintenance 
& Operations 


205 £. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





PROBLEMS . 





Answerman Asks the Questions 


As a contributor to the Study of 
Repeated Advertisements, we were 
very pleased with the good work done 
by the committee, and were helped 
greatly by the finished report. How- 
ever, we still had several question, so 
we put them before Edwin L. Andrew, 
secretary of the committee. Here are 
Mr. Andrew’s 

Did anything develop in this study that 
would help in 


answers: 


determining the value of 
repeating ads in more than one magazine 
in a field? 

Although the primary purpose of 
the study was reduction of costs by 
means of repeating ads, we feel that 
diversification is a very desirable as- 
pect of successful advertising. As a 
result of the study, we believe that 
repetition should be used in cases where 
the need for varied handling of a mes- 
sage is not a controlling factor. It 
seems to us that if repeating in one 
publication in a field is sound, then 
it is sound to repeat it in other pub- 
lications in the same field. If, how- 
ever, the audience of two publications 
in the same field were largely duplica- 
tory, it would seem advisable to start 
the repeat cycle in each publication 
with a different ad in the series, so that 
readers of both publications would be 
likely to see two different ads rather 
than the same ad in two magazines. It 
seems logical that a person who sees 
one of your ads and feels it is a mew 
or not), is more 


ad (whether true 


likely to read into your copy than if 


This 


procedure would give you benefits of 


he thinks he has seen it before. 


both diversification and repetition. 


Were you able to make any conclusions 
as to whether it is better to run each ad 
at the same time in a number of different 
magazines, and therefore of necessity 
make quite a number of plates? Or is it 
better to make only one or two plates 
and have the ads follow one magazine 
after another at reasonable intervals? 

We have expressed our opinion about 
running the same ad at the same time 
in different publications in the discus- 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


The point you 


raise here of the necessity of making 


sion of Question 1. 


many plates to accomplish this is an 


additional argument for diversifica 


tion. However, to secure the economy 
permitted by the use of fewer plates, 
trans-shipping them to other publica 
tions for later appearance has some 
practical disadvantages which should 
be considered. One of these is the 
short life of the plate due to the addi 
tional improper make-readies. Another 
danger, and one which in our experi 
ence has been more costly, is damage 
to plates in mailing from one publisher 
This has frequently re 
quired reconditioning of plates, which 


to another. 


in some cases would be almost as costly 


as a new plate. 


Overlapping of appearance dates for 
one publication with closing date of 
another, or unavoidable delays in pub- 
lishers meeting out-dates, also present 
consecutive 
This 


problem would be offset, however, if 


problem if 


a timing 
monthly issues are to be used. 


there were more than two ads in a re 
peat cycle, which would allow the 
two months needed between first ap 
pearance in publication “A” and ap- 
pearance of the same ad in publica- 


tion “B.” 


We feel it would be better to have 
the ads follow one magazine after the 
other at reasonable intervals only if 
enough time is allowed between ap 
pearance to permit pvoper checking 
of plates. 

Have you worked out what you might 
consider a good pattern for re 
peating advertisements? is it best t 
repeat the same ad two or three times it 


succession, or to rotate several advertise 
third or fourt! 


average 


ments 
time?” 


repeating every 
To answer both of these at once, it 
seems wisest to us (based on the study 
to use several advertisements in rota 
tion, repeating any one of them in 
a weekly publication with mot les 
than a four week interval between the 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 
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original appearance and the repetition. 
Since in most schedules for weekly 
publications the 26 times and 13 times 
plan are dominant, having a series of 
three ads would permit rotation within 
the four week’s minimum interval. In 
a monthly publication with a 12 times 
schedule we would feel safe (if the 
subject matter and objective of the 
campaign permitted) in _ preparing 
four ads, each ad to appear three times 
at four month intervals. A number 
of our account men are making such 
recommendations to clients and a sub- 
stantial number of clients have already 
initiated repeat cycles at wider time 
intervals. 

With regard to your question about 
the performance record for individual 
advertisements in the study, it was 
agreed in our earliest meetings that to 
avoid possible comparisons between 
media performance, and to avoid dis- 
cussing characteristics of individual 
advertisements, the committee would 
not release the data to any one ad- 
vertiser. 

Your other point about having an 
ad of such newsy or striking character 
that it might not bear repeating is 
quite right, according to our thinking. 
Every single advertisement must be 
carefully weighed as to objective and 
general character before it can be 
safely decided to repeat. 

You will recognize, of course, that 
cost and time and mechanical consid- 
erations made it impossible to set up 
the field study to give a statistical an- 
swer to your questions and to others 
which have been raised. The very fact 
that this study carries the thinking of 
men like yourself down these roads 
which branch from the straight road 
of the study is an indication of the 
need for more research of a continuing 
nature in this field. 

One of the hopes of the committee 
was that it would whet the appetite of 
advertising people, and that under 
some auspices, other than our informal 
group, such studies might be properly 
financed and directed. 


Export Advertising Information 


In the September issue of INDUSTRIAL 
ARKETING you replied to a question 
cerning sales quotas and market poten- 
lities, and listed the titles of several 
books, booklets and magazines covering 
that subject. 

I wonder if you have available a simi- 

list of publications on export trade, 
particularly the principles and practices 
relating to the export of industrial prod- 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY’s advertisers 
and their agency executives are not Philanthropists .. . 
when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
orders for space are so based it is easy to see that MILK 


PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 


Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
years . . . some since 1914 . . . Such popularity merits 
your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
“Bring Home the Bacon” for YOU. 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 


detailed information and rates. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929, 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
_SEE 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 MARKET 


| | Mr. Industrial 
lo INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 











CALL, WRITE GEORGE BUTTERLY Publisher: 
Powerful, result - getting, creative 

ideas provided. Art, copy, schedules, 
merchandising, publicity. Advise budget Aggressive Sales Manager familiar with prin- 
A mag _ Dest type advertising or cipal territories, seeks opportunity to share 
omotion writ in property he helps build. Employed at 


GEORGE BUTTERLY, Advertising | $15,000, would sacrifice immediate income, 


and even invest savings, if necessary, for real 
Times Bidg.. New York _ Phone BRyant 9-2901 opportunity. Please enclose copy of publica- 


tion. Reply in strictest confiedence. 


Box 40!, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
| 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago I!, Illinois 


6 "7 an EXCITING NEw CONCEPI iN PRODUCTION and DIST 
BUTION OF 16MM COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

A Journal of Constructive Help 

to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 

Air Conditioning, Warm Air 

Data on Heating and Roofing Trades. 

request Used year after year by over 200 MAKES 

or see the Industrial Advertisers who know 

Market @ their market well. 

pats book $ SNIPS MAGAZINE MOVIES 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, tll. MAUNTZ-SHORE PRODUCTIONS, 6425 HOuYwOOD svo 


Could you use a partner? 
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industries? 


Deliver Your Advertising Messages 
to these 25000 DAILY Readers* 








Purchasing Agents ..............+.. 5515 
Chairmen. Presidents and/or Pro- 

prietors 3832 
General Managers sae 2595 
Sales Managers . 2332 
er 2171 
Tc. ckeeeucasebanvesseseuae 1645 
EE sa cc inv kbesetnecnss eel 1564 
Works Managers 1075 
DEE sccccosensecessetete 1082 
ee eee 587 
SE PEE kwacceseseuconcades 2782 

Trade Distribution” 

Consumers of metals for manufac- 

turing and maintenance......... 59.42%, 
Distributors, dealers, etc........... 25.81% 
Producers of Metals................ 9.52%, 
Government Departments .. : ae 
Trade organizations, banks, etc.. 2.96%, 
Miscellaneous pewesees 57% 


“Based on replies from 0%, f subscribers. 


Paid Circulation Now Over 9500 
Write for complete information. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


The Daily Newspaper of 
The Metal Working Industries 














new, helpful 
data just 
off the press! 


Write in for your free 
copy of our new Ques- 
tions & Answers Booklet 


Eight pages full of facts on our 
market, your western industrial 
prospects and how you canreach 
them. Presented in the form 
recommended by NIAA. 


Write for your copy today and 
make certain of advertising re- 
sults in the West in 1948. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 35] 


Ad Dept. Analysis 


Assume the Offensive 


It is high time that the industrial 
advertising department stops making 
apologies. It is time for it to carry the 
offensive to top management. Having 
a plan is like getting the ball. You 
don’t stand holding it. You run with 
it. Here are a few pointers that will 
help you on the offensive: 

1. March hand-in-hand with 
advertising agency; support 
another; you are on the same 


your 
one 
team. 

2. Maintain of 
thought, and by all means maintain 
Ask “why” 
when someone in a higher echelon 
says and then advance your 
plan and the reasoning behind it. 


independence 
a questioning attitude. 


ee ” 
no, 


3. Sell your departmental staff 
on everything that you plan to do. 

4. When top management wants 
to make a substitution in your plans 
—either an unqualified person or an 
unsound idea—ask your chief if the 
production manager could run the 
sales department, or if the sales man- 
ager could run the accounting de- 
partment. 

§. Make certain that top man- 
agement knows about your plan. 
But don’t stop there. Follow it up 
with personal discussions. 

6. Inaugurate activities first and 
report later on what you have done. 
It’s not a case of a boy asking for a 

the cookies. In 
inauguration of 


start baking 





cookie 
most companies 
ideas and forceful action 
If you have approved job de- 
scriptions for yourself and for your 


are wel- 
come. 
department, it is relatively simple 
to take the initiative. 

Keep feeding useful ideas to 
the high potentate of sales, but have 
the 


Moreover, feed new product ideas to 


ideas worked out in advance. 
engineering; product improvement 
ideas to production; expense control 
ideas to the controller; and selection 
and indoctrination ideas to person- 


nel. All are grist for your mill. 


Publicize Your Work 


Our fifth step actually is a continu- 
ation of the fourth—publicize your- 
self and the work of your department. 
As advertising men you do not need to 
be told how to toot your own horn. 
You’re experts in selling. Why not 
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A Tip You Never Got. 


How often have you turned a space salesman 
away and then been sorry. You may have 
missed out on a hot tip, some new market 
data, news of your competitor or important 
facts. 

Space salesmen can become your closest 
allies. You don't have to sign a contract to 
hear what they have to say. They usually give 
you useful facts. 

You can get a concise factual picture of the 
Water and Sewage market from the space 
salesmen of WATER & SEWAGE WORKS. One 
reason why they can give you such a complete 
picture is that WATER & SEWAGE WORKS is 
the only publication covering both these 
utilities. 


Write Mr. Cocker For Latest Folder 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
EW YORK - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES ~ SAN FRawessaa 
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—— apply the same principles to your de- 
ig partment and to your own program? 
Broadcast your industrial advertising 
- successes. Did you ever hear a sales | 
- manager talk about the orders he failed | d 8 A a c F W 0 2 L D 
) to get? a n 
Here are a few suggestions—and re- | | ‘This oldest A.B.C. monthly publication, serving America’s 6th Industry 
» member that the promotion of your 28 years, has exerted great influence in this Industry whose annual 
work should be perpetual. PRODUCTION runs close to $4,000,000,000. Editorial quality and 
1. Send progress reports on the authority are the factors responsible for its close relationship to the 
i activities of your department to top men who control purchases in pulp and paper mills. These men prefer 
management. THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD because it brings them 
2. Able administration of your first-hand articles on operations by authoritative writers. It brings to 
department will act as a favorable its readers technical information not available elsewhere. 
attention getter. The readership includes: Administrative Executives, Purchasing Agents, 
3. Sell your immediate super- Superintendents and Pro- 
— visor on everything you are doing. duction Managers, Engi- 
arket 4. Speak before groups such as neers and Technologists, 
asa this, and prepare articles for busi- Foremen and Skilled 
4 ness publications. Operators. 
give §. Let other department heads These are the men who 
4 know what you are buy, specify or influence 
One licize your reports. purchasing. More of them 
cS A planned approach along these | PAY to read this publica- 
_ lines—organize internally; get the tion than any other jour- 
= facts; develop a program; assume the nal in the field! 
AGE — and " nen — 
what you are doing—will go a long 
way in establishing the industrial ad- INCLUDE IT IN YOUR AY 
vertising department in the organiza- 1 9 4 8 8 C Hi r D U L & THE PAPER INDUST 
10, LL tion structure. By this I mean estab- and PAPER WORLD 
mane lishing your department so that your Suppliers to the industry, and advertising ae Bi a via 
a responsibility and authority will more agencies alert to its market opportunities Te en 
nearly approximate your opportunity. offered their clients, get straight-to-the- 
- man action in THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
‘American Statistician’ AND PAPER WORLD. It penetrates the 
Publishes First Issue purchasing influence in paper and pulp 
With modern, functional format, mills throughout the United States and 
ogi yee ol poem Ph ser Canada. This magazine, because of its =f 
New York ie a yen a ci broad editorial scope—invaluable to its ——s 
e ’ y; 


placing the ASA Bulletin as official pub- readers, serves its advertisers in a 
Riedien of dha siielitien MARKET which exceeds three billion 
Designed by Paul Grotz, art editor of dollars. 

The Architectural Forum, the new publi- 
cation features its table of contents on 
the front cover. It will be published six FR lT7 P Ij ae CATI () h S | N [ 

times a year, and is edited by Mrs. Sylvia , 
Castleton Weyl SO EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHI 








Temple University Inaugurates 
Course in Business Journalism a — 
Twenty journalism students are enrolled 











in a 16 weeks’ business publication train- | os REE! a = 
Sed ee Raa ROM rcratagay The SCHUYLER HOPPER Co 


se ons biggest advertisers. Nothing 
Instructions in editing and writing plus od lie thems anywhere. 100 new 


"it 


Ditch-Digging’ Advertising — 





the aims and purposes of business publi- ¥ subjects monthly. Low cost ; 

cations are stressed in the course taught ~“_ ! Mat or Glossy Print plan. That Sells by Helping People Buy 
| Write for new FREE proofs 

by Robert D. Breth, management con- No. 107. No obligations. EYE*CATCHERS, 

sultant for industrial publications. Em- Inc., 10 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





Here's a free 


phasis will also be placed on a study of 
internal and external company publica- 
tions. 


How W 
booklet for 









advertisers who might DITCH-DIGGIN( 





OPPORTUNITY 
International Associates, Inc., | WANTED 
Consultants, Ltd., Combine 


be interested in all ADVERTISING 





or any port of our 





services. Send for 





Sales manager industrial publication earning 










Consultants, Ltd., San Francisco, has over $10,000 reeks new opportunity as result “einer tite ted “tice 
affliated with International Associates, of management changes in present set-up —? - 
Ne : Y k oT} ; 2 . blic sla me years successful sales experience, in principal Digging’ Advertising to Work. 
New or re two ns Ic re . ae territories. Age 34 
companies combined will have full do- 8 HUYLE 
: : Se: ox 403, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
mestic and international facilities for re- 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago I!, Illinois | The Schuyler Hopper Co. Phone: LExington 2-1790 


12 EAST 41ST STREET » NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








search and public relations. 
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REACHES THE MAN IN 
RESPONSIBLE CHARGE 








Zhe Chemical Engineer’s 


own magazine... 













Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


v 


See SR&DS listing — or 
write for latest circulation 
figures and sample copies. 
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Gas Industry Expands 
in Attempt to Meet 
Mounting Demand 
HE gas industry today is learning 
that carried to ex- 
tremes, can be a curse. Gas as one of 


the cleanest and best all-around fuels 
for industrial, commercial, and domes- 


popularity, 


a heretofore unbelievable 
public acceptance. But should 
add up to a happy situation is instead 


tic use has 
what 


giving the industry all sorts of head- 
aches. 

Gas has always been a wanted fuel, 
but there was a time when the price 
differential between it and other fuels 
acted as a brake on expansion. But 
this price differential, which operated 
chiefly throughout the Middle West 
and East, is disappearing. One survey 
has shown that in three typical Mid- 
west cities, prices for heating oil and 
coal have jumped 30.4% and 16.4%, 
respectively, while for heating gas they 
have been reduced by 11%. This trend 
has brought about a situation where 
natural gas in some areas has already 
passed the point of competitive bal- 
ance, pricewise, with other fuels. Thus 
the mere hope that natural gas will 
one day be available is attracting cus- 
tomers by the thousands in areas now 
served by manufactured gas, where 
gas for house heating was not formerly 
the favored fuel. These customers are 
already converting equipment to gas 
utilization as fast as the industry itself 
will let them. 

Shortage, not of natural gas, but of 
transportation facilities to carry it, has 
forced utilities to place restrictions on 
This 


happened last winter and is happening 


new house heating customers. 


again now. This gives a partial solu- 
tion to the problem, because house 
heating is a winter load and the winter 
peak has always been a tough require- 
ment for cold-weather areas to have 
to meet. 

So, what’s the outlook? Little, very 
little, relief this winter. It will be a 
race between increased supply and in- 
creased demand to determine whether 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 
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the industry will be any better fixed 
than last winter. New lines are being 
laid to bring more and yet more gas 
from the great fields of Texas and its 
neighboring states just as fast as Fed- 
eral Power Commission approval can 
be obtained and steel pipe and com- 
pressor equipment can be gotten. In 
the Far West, FPC approval has been 
quickly given, but in the Eastern mar- 
kets opposition from coal and railroad 
interests to gas lines expansion has ma- 
terially slowed progress. The fact that 
gas has now won some major fights— 
particularly in the case of the Big Inch 
—and that the philosophy of the com- 
mission and of at least one state regu- 
latory body appears to be undergoing 
some alterations will not make much 
difference this winter. New applica- 
tions for ambitious projects which are 
choking the commission’s dockets are 
getting faster action than heretofore, 
but any improvements they may bring 
in the supply picture will not be ef- 
fected before another year passes. 

Specifically, the bright spots are 
these: New equipment will boost Big 
Inch capacity from 150 million cubic 
feet per day to 340 million by Feb- 
ruary, and Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America, suppliers in the Chi- 
cago area, will soon be able to boost 
capacity 30% through newly-acquired 
equipment. 

For 1949, the squeeze will still exist, 
for better or for worse. Slightly better, 
it is hoped. For 1950, again some im- 
provement—it is hoped. But the in- 
dustry actually does not feel that sup- 
ply, in terms of transportation, will 
have caught up to demand even by 
1951. Here again looms the question 
of trends in consumer acceptance. Cer- 
tainly developments in house heating 
rates will have their effect. Substantial 
raises coupled with decreased prices 
for other fuels might significantly 
alter the picture. 

Over-all, the industry is building as 
fast as it can. One billion will go into 
expansion this year. While the trend 
is to natural gas, manufactured plants 
are increasing their facilities, building 
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standby plants to meet peak demands, 
and converting to liquefied petroleum 
gases. (In the latter field, a serious 
shortage of tank cars and of the fuel 
itself is disappearing slowly, although 
producers are hard put to meet de- 
mands occasioned by its own growth 
as well as new uses by the utilities.) 
During the months of low demand 
companies have feverishly sought out 
underground storage facilities to lay 
by gas for the wintcr; they’ve filled 
lines with gas and buried them, and 
have packed transmission lines to the 
limit as a means of storage. They 
can’t be accused of not trying.— 
Wimtiam W. Crark, Managing Ed- 
itor, Gas. 


Hotel Industry Feels 
Pinch of Rising Costs 


EFORE the war a hotel could 

break even if it had 65% of its 
rooms occupied. Today it must have 
an 85% occupancy to stay in the 
black. Some metropolitan hotels need 
92% of their rooms rented every night 
to stay out of the red. 

After the decontrol of prices, costs 
rose more rapidly than was expected. 
Sheets and towels are up 200% over 
the 1939 level. So is lumber for re- 
pairs. Textiles, draperies, bedspreads 
and upholstery materials are up 175%. 
Foods cost 145% more than before 
Pearl Harbor. The payroll is 120% 
higher. Paint costs 115% more today. 


For cleaning agents the hotel pays 
80% more than in 1939. 

But hotel room rates did not go up 
proportionately. This is particularly 
true of permanent guest room rates. 
Some local governments imposed their 
own price controls. In New York 
City, for example, permanent guests 
do not have to pay a 15% increase in 
rent unless they voluntarily agree to it. 
Obviously, this law isn’t as successful 
as hotel managers would like to have 
it. It is very much like expecting a 
railroad passenger to offer $11.50 for 
a $10 ticket. 

If hotels attempted to pass along all 
of the rising costs to the guests, menu 
prices would have to be raised 265% 
to compensate for present food and 
labor costs. This increase would not 
even include the orchestra or the floor 
show, which rarely added anything to 
the credit side of the ledger in normal 
times. 

Generally speaking, there is a slight 
increase in hotel patronage and food 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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FOR ACTION 
FROM PRESIDENTS 
TRY DUN’S REVIEW 

















“it has been in more or less con- 


stant use since it arrived, and bas been 
of great value to us both from the standpoint of market analysis 
and in formulating advertising plans. We are primarily interested 
in the hardware, electrical specialty and appliance field, and the 
Market Data Book contains precisely the information we need." 


—Marion T. Rose 
Vice Pres.-Treasurer 
Nu-Mode Products Corporation 
River Rouge, Michigan 
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Construction Equipment Advertisers 


1 When the product you are advertis- 
* Ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, Torntag 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, o 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


The contractor who does concrete 
* construction work; 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 


* tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of al! three. 


aa) Write satay for complete informa- 
ual tion and latest circulation figures 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 











Books 





for Marketing Men 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
By Brewster, Palmer and Ingraham 


Published, 1947, by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Price: $3.20. 


May I suggest that every newcomer to 
advertising, and for that matter, every ad- 
vertising veteran add this outstanding 
book to his library. 

I remember reading an edition of this 
very fine “Introduction to Advertising” 
many years ago. The fifth edition, how- 
ever, is by far one of the best volumes on 
advertising fundamentals that has been 
published in many a year 

The authors cover the “economics of 
advertising, research, psychological ap- 
peals, layout, copy writing, media, agen- 
cies and campaigns,” and stress recent 
trends with particular emphasis on retail 
advertising problems. 

Since “advertising is again being called 
upon to perform its time-proved func 
tions,’ advertising men will find the “In- 
troduction” an excellent refresher course. 
The advertising apprentice will gain prac- 
tical and invaluable knowledge from a 
thorough study of each chapter and seri- 
ous application to the “Self-Test Ques- 
tions” and “Projects” appended thereto. 

Recommended for regular re-reading 
are the chapters titled, “The Economics 
and the Functions of Advertising” and 
“Truth in Advertising.” In the former 
chapter, the section, “The Functions of 
Advertising,” is of particular value to all 
advertising men. In fact, the section, 
“Principal Causes of Waste of Adver- 
tising,” can well be reprinted for general 
distribution to all advertisers. 

If everyone in sales and advertising 
were to constantly bear in mind the sen- 
tence—"Business companies make expen- 
ditures for advertising for the purpose of 
either immediately or at some 
future time, merchandise or services"— 
then perhaps books like the “Introduction 
to Advertising” very ably serve their pur- 
pose 

The chapter, “Magazines for Special 
Fields,” has an introductory statement: 
“Included under this head are all publi- 
cations that find their readers in certain 
groups of people who take them home 
(our italics) because they contain infor- 
mation of interest ”” Would that be 
so with business papers, statistics and 
surveys notwithstanding. 

Though the authors do not devote any 
portion of their book to industrial adver- 
tising, the book does afford the industrial 
advertising fraternity an opportunity to 
again discover and evaluate the basic fun- 
damentals of advertising. 

In “Advertising as a Vocation,” the 
final chapter, the authors say, “Advertis- 
ing is no game; it’s a serious vocation, an 
important phase of business. Advertising 
affords employment to many men and 
women of various aptitudes and skills. 
One thing is certain—advertising is an 


selling, 
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interesting vocation and dull moments 
are few.” With which I agree whole- 
heartedly. 


Here is truly an essential book for your 
library. You can't afford to be without 
it—B.M.W. 


FORECASTING FOR PROFIT 
By Wilson Wright 


Published 1947 by John Wiley & Sons, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Price: $2.75. 


The nation's rapid return to a relatively 
free and competitive economy has resulted 
in intensified interest in business and 
sales forecasting. 

This interest has been demonstrated by 
the “best-seller” reception accorded “Cy- 
cles—The Science of Prediction” by 
Dewey and Dakin (IM, April) and 
“America's Needs and Resources” by the 
Twentieth Century Fund (IM, June). 

Few texts and published articles have 
offered much help to the sales executive 
who must tackle the problem of forecast- 
ing his own sales on a short or long term 
basis. 

Mr. Wright, as economist for Arm- 
strong Cork Company, has had the task 
of bridging the gulf between the theoreti- 
cal economist and the practical sales and 
management man. He has put his experi 
ence to work in writing a fundamental 
«guide to forecasting for use by both 
groups. 

In general Mr. Wright classifies the 
various factors affecting the sales outlook 
between the factors of money, national 
productive activity and company and in- 
dustry activity. 

The text discusses the available sour 
ces of data for estimating the influence of 
inter-relationships of each broad group of 
factors, then offers several methods for 
fitting available data together into fore 
casts useful to specific companies. 

The author recommends revising sales 
forecasts at least semi-annually, thus giv- 
ing management an opportunity to read 
just budgets for the last half of the year 
to the first half's experience. 

The successtul forecaster must under 
stand economic theory, business practice, 
finance, statistical procedure and informa 
tion sources, according to Mr. Wright 
He must share information and criticism 
with other professionals engaged in the 
same work. And he must be relatively 
immune to mass opinion and psycholog 
ical persuasion. These qualities, the au 
thor feels, are rarely found among those 
who make the best salesmen, production 
men and business leaders. 

Necessarily short, the text gives a good 
over-all picture of the problems involved 
in sales and economic forecasting. For 
more technical approaches, the reader will 
have to pursue more specialized texts. A 
well-selected bibliography lists the most 
useful information sources and technical 
texts. 
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expensive. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 43] 


Using Men's Pictures 


should be sincere, factual and convinc- 
ing. A hasty sketch or sloppy photo 
would be better unused. 


Introduction Pictures 

This includes the advertisement de- 
signed to introduce some executive, 
salesman, or other person to the read- 
ers. These pictures do not necessarily 
need to be dominant in the layout, 
but they should be natural, personable 
pictures. 


Symbolical Pictures 

The man in your advertisement 
does not always have to be a real man. 
He can be a symbol of many men; 
of powers, forces, and ideas far be- 
yond the abilities of just one man. 
But here again we refer to layout and 
art so planned that they forcefully 
illustrate your sales message. The 
careless use of some poorly drawn 
flunky humped over a drafting board, 
or a white gowned gent looking at 


a test tube should be avoided. 
Editorial Pictures 


Occasionally an advertisement takes 
on the role of an editorial explaining 
some basic idea or principle not di- 
rectly connected with the product. 
Here so much depends on the choice 
of character, expression mood, and set- 
ting of the illustration that great care 
should be used in the selection of an 
urtist. 


Cartoon Pictures 

The cartooned man will always be 
good, but let the user beware! Much 
nferior art passes under the guise of 
-artoons. Cartoons have the falla- 
ious appearance of looking easy, both 
in idea and art. Many a good idea has 
ust missed the halfway mark when 
» little more thought and a little more 
noney would have done a complete 
b. Professional cartoons are not too 
Often advertisers have 
aid more for imitated technique than 
the original name artist would have 


harged. 


Atmosphere Pictures 

Here the picture is really back- 
round material for the main idea. It 
an be the attention getting element 
r not, but in any case it should be 


ood. 


Irnamental Pictures 
Sometimes there arises the need to 
se a picture of a man to frame or 





TIMBERMAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TIMBERMAN 





GLOVES OFF FOR 1948 
This message is addressed to two types 
of space buyers: (1) Those who have budgeted 
Tue TIMBERMAN for consistent space schedules in 
1948; (2) Those who-have not made final decisions 


on their lists for 1948. 
















THE 


An International 
Lumber Journal 
* 
Founded 1899 


519 S. W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


* 
Advertising Offices Also: 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
* 


THE TIMBERMAN DELIVERS 
a preferred and selective audience of 
conditioned minds—the largest con- 
centrated group representing all phases 
of the forest products industry——more 
than 8000 net paid subscribers, 80% of 
their sub- 


whom voluntarily renew 


scriptions year after year. 


THE TIMBERMAN DELIVERS 
top management and purchasing fac- 
logging 
mills, plywood, box and woodworking 


tors of operations, lumber 
plants who buy machinery and equip- 


ment in huge, repeat volume. 


THE TIMBERMAN DELIVERS 


an international lumber journal whose 
editorial and advertising columns have 
been regarded as authentic and timely 
since 1899; whose publishing policy 
has built acceptance, penetration, value 
to an outstanding degree. 


Publishers of WESTERN BUILDING: The Light Construction Journal of the West. Read each month 
by more than 10,000 dealers, builders, architects in the 1] western states. Tell the story of your build- 
ing products and services to this live reading audience representing the market you want to reach 





] 


‘‘We have found the Market Data 


Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making up 
advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the compact 
format and the consolidation of all the vital statistics concerning the 
various magazines. It is a very great assistance to a space buyer to 
be able to find all the information necessary in one volume.” 


—§. M. SCHUSTER 
BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
New YORK 
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Fastest Growing 
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Interesting New 8-Page 
folder tells WHY! 


Write for your copy today 


Modern Railroads 
326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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draw attention to the product. A 
justifiable device, but unless well done 
in layout and art, the ugliness of the 
work may even detract from its main 
idea. 

Comparison Pictures 

Men make good yardsticks to show 
by comparison the actual size of the 
product. When so used, they have 
a definite purpose and belong in the 
picture. 

Pointer Pictures 

Now and then, small animated pho- 
tographs, drawings, or caricatures of 
men can be used to advantage in point- 
ing out specific features of a product. 
Such men, though mere spots, become 
an integrated part of the design. They 
have a reason for being, and cannot be 
classed with the fellow from “any- 
where” jerking his thumb at you. 

It is good to use men in your ad- 
vertisements, but when you do, do 
them the honor of good art, good pho- 
Make 


them an important part of your story, 


tographs, and good layouts. 


and you will have a more convincing 
sales-producing message than if you 
merely throw in a head now and then. 


G-E Appoints Simons to Head 
Community, Employe Relations 

George E. Simons, advertising manager 
of General Electric Company's Air Con- 
ditioning Depart 
ment, Bloomfield, 
N. J., has been ap- 
pointed head of 
community and em- 
ploye relations in 
addition to his 
present duties. He 
will be on the staff 
of G R Prout, 
vice-president and 
general manager 
of the Bloomfield 
division 

Mr. Simons has 
been manager of 
advertising and sales promotion at G-E’s 
division since 1944. He joined the com- 
pany in 1930 as publicity representative 
in the Chicago ofhce In 1935 he be- 
ame sales promotion manager of General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation in Chicago, a 
position he held until his transter to 





George E. Simons 


Bloomfield three years ago. 


‘County Data Book’ Now Available 
The County Data Book, supplement to 
the Statistical Abstract of the United 
now available for public distri- 
bution. The book gives a breakdown for 
each county on population, labor force, 
housing, agriculture, industry, and retail 
trade. Basic figures are from 1940 cen- 
sus, though more recent items are in- 


States, is 


cluded 

The County Data Book may be ob- 
tained from Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $2.75 
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Be prepared for inquiries. Once 
you've placed your advertise- 
/ment in PLASTICS WORLD — 
_get a BIG box for the worth | 
while leads you'll receive. 


| . , . 
Use 1/9 — 2/9 page units or 


‘standard 7 x 10 space and get 
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Write today for full FACTS. 
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NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother you're 
absolutely right. No man ts going to 
tell you about your business. But if 
advertising has anything to do with 
your business, I’m going to tell you 
abont mine. 


Advertising can do a lot for your 
business. Advertising—properly pre- 
pared—properly priced—can do just 
what you want it to doa—MAKE 
MORE SALES. 


Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan 
An advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 
how much we can do for so much 
Pre-quoted advertising costs have 
been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable job) — and, 
brother—we work. Give us a jingle 
—SUPerior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 


RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, I!!. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


Copperweld Direct Mail 


nitiated several years ago, and today 
is mailed to more than 5,000 individ- 
uals in power companies. The pads 
ire mailed on the 24th of each month 
so that the pad reaches the recipient’s 
desk by the first of the new month. A 
haughty dowager, a good-looking girl, 
and a brash young man seated at a 
dinner table form the basis of a 
comedy situation, where the young 
man always does wrong by Emily 
Post. 

The headline of the copy on each 
cover aptly illustrates the faux pas 
pulled by the young man, and still, 
the headline applies to a definite “Do 
or Don’t” in the power field. The tie- 
up is very cleverly handled, and the 
copy—one short paragraph—definitely 
sells Copperweld. As illustrated, the 


covers (three-colors) have a distinc- 
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SALES MESSAGE CONFINED TO COVER 
—Daily memorandum sheets of calendar 
pads have only short ‘reminder’ copy, as 
shown above. This increases acceptability of 
pad, as well as getting in silent ‘plug.’ 


tive style, and the situation-theme is 
consistent for the sake of easy recog- 
nition. 

The unusual success in the power 
field of the blotter-cover calendar pad 
was the basis of the decision to start 
a similar campaign in the telephone 
field. 

This campaign is now a year old, 
and the monthly pad is also mailed on 
the 24th of each month to a list of 
more than 4,000 operating officials. In 
this campaign, the cover features the 
Copperweld ““Wire-man,” whose shape 
ids itself readily and easily to any 
tuation. 

The sales message is a pungent state- 
ment citing one specific advantage of 
ypperweld wire, and the covers at- 
mpt to follow the season of the year, 


c 


oe *; 


shown. 
The telephone field mailings have 
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it’s in the mind... 
... for that’s where sales are 
made. And lithography is an 
effective way into the minds 
of people. Better lithography 
makes a better impression— 


both on paper and on people. 


Better lithography is 


Haynes business. 


» ae - , 4 
Cte pac ot ee. 


BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET e@e Phone: BELMONT 0861 
WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, SILVER SPRING, MD. e Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE e Phone: PLAZA 8-2740 
PHILADELPHIA: THE INQUIRER BUILDING e RITTENHOUSE 6-5988 


CLEVELAND: 1836 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO e SUPERIOR 4029 
HAYNES 25"392""" 
ito INC. Fssfaunnl anisis) | 


IN SILVER SPRING MARYLAND, ADJACENT THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


000000000 0 O CO O OFOR CLARITY, COLOR AND CONSISTENT QUALITY 





°*f couldn't keep house without the 
Market Data Book. | use it more than any 


other source of information. On two special occasions | actually 
placed contracts with publications advertising i in your book who 
were not contacting me. | cannot imagine how an industrial ad- 
vertising manager could do without the combination of Indus- 
trial Marketing and The Market Data Book. My book is generally 
about worn out by the time a new edition is available." 


—W. W. French 
Director of Sales Promotion 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Like every large advertising depart- 
ment, our principal stock in trade is 
ideas. We are always on an idea hunt. 
Although we have hired two, we still 
need three young advertising men with 
the creative imagination which sparks 
ideas regularly and rapidly. 

Our organization is expanding. That 
is why copywriters in their early or 
middle twenties, with one or two years 
of experience, including training in 
marketing, are needed immediately. 

Here is your chance to learn all 
phases of advertising and sales promo- 
tion on the job. This opportunity in- 
cludes an intensive, two-year series of 
practical, comprehensive courses. They 





INVITATION 
TO 3 YOUNG CREATIVE ADVERTISING MEN 
INTERESTED IN LONG-RANGE OPPORTUNITY 


range from advertising planning and 
marketing through copywriting, pro- 
duction, sales methods, and other basic 
subjects. 








Developed and conducted by our 


own executives in one of the country’s 
largest industrial advertising depart- 
ments, this program covers every 
phase of publicity from space adver- 
tising, direct mail, and press relations 
through motion pictures, exhibits, and 
marketing. 


Demonstrate your writing talent, 


imagination, and sales sense in a letter 
outlining your experience, ability, and 
ambitions. Write now, while the mo- 
ment of inspiration lasts. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, BOX 400 
100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 














@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 

CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT BOOTH FOR 
SALE AT A BARGAIN PRICE 


We have a beautiful natural-wood finish 
exhibit booth that we will sell at a frac- 
tion of its original cost. It has been used 
very little and is in perfect condition 
Designed to use in a 2-ft. wide by 10-ft. 
deep space: Height of exhibit 8 ft. in- 
cludes complete wiring and _ indirect 
fluorescent lighting. Has 2 comfortable 
built-in settees. Shipping boxes included. 
Can easily be adapted to any display 
requirement. 


Write to Conover-Mast Corp., 
Attention A. M. Morse, Jr., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. Telephone 
Murray Hill 4-6080. 














—_—_— 
—_— 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Issued Every Other Month 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 

















AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


Write to the 
REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


SO WEST nd Sit, NEW YORK 


44 








INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE 


now establishing representatives’ business 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh area, is 
looking for sound publications. Send copy 
of latest issue with reply. 

Box 402, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago I!, Illinois 











"Since the Market Data Book is 
placed in a handy spot near my desk, 
you will find that over a period of 
time it is referred to quite often. 
The best way to show my apprecia- 
tion would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints prov- 
ing how often the pages have been 


turned." 


—Arno O. Witt, 
Mgr. Sales Promotion 
Schramm, Inc. 
West Chester, Penna. 
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as an insert an order form which is 
stitched into the pad, and directed to 
a Copperweld distributor. The orde: 
form is complete in itself since the 
products listed are those regularly used 
by the telephone industry. These 
handy order blanks have proven use 
ful and profitable as demonstrated by 
their continuing use by telephone com 
pany purchasing officials. 


Salesmen Approve Lists 


In discussing the building of the 
mailing lists for both of these monthly 
campaigns, Mr. Tiefeld states that the 
nucleus of lists came from Copper- 
weld’s salesmen, who are directly re- 
sponsible for keeping the lists up-to- 
date. Because of the utility value of 
the calendar pads, Copperweld con- 
tinues to receive requests from many 
employes in the fields covered. How- 
ever, it is very easy to allow mailing 
lists for such direct mail pieces to 
grow top-heavy with people who in 
no way influence the buying of Cop- 
perweld products. To eliminate waste- 
ful mailings, Copperweld salesmen 
have the final decision in adding or 
eliminating names. 

Where thousands of pieces of mail 
are competing for the prospect’s or 
buyer’s attention, much of it will go 
into the wastebasket unread. To be 
among those that survive and produce 
results, “the copy must compel atten- 
tion, it must be of real interest, it 
must be in harmony with the reader’s 
needs and desires and suited to him 
in style and content.” That the Cop- 
perweld blotter-cover calendar pads fit 
these specifications is shown by the 
growth of the mailing lists and by 
the orders for Copperweld products 
which have resulted from the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Tiefeld believes that direct ad- 
vertising is the most flexible, most se- 
lective, most easily tested of all the 
forms of advertising. Copperweld’s 
monthly mailings have accomplished 
these fundamental objectives: secured 
contacts for salesmen, influenced the 
thinking of groups, obtained actual 
orders, and taught facts. 


Hibbert is L-O-F News Manager 

Wilfrid Hibbert has been appointed 
press relations manager of Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Company, succeeding Earl 
Aiken, who is now general sales promo 
tion manager. Mr. Hibbert was former’ 
ly city editor of the Toledo Times, and 
during ‘the war served as chief of the 
press branch, Army public relations of 
fice, Washington, D. C, 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
AND EXHIBITS 





Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Dec. 8-13. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Dec. 14-17. National Auto Wreckers 
Show and Fifth Annual Convention and 
Trade Congress, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


1948 


Jan. 9-11. Miami All-American Air 
Maneuvers Aircraft Exhibit, Navy Master 
Field, Miami, Fla. 


Jan. 12-14. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Convention, Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis. 


Jan. 12-16. National Materials Han- 
dling Expasition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive 


Engineers Meeting and Exhibit, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Jan. 19-22. Coin Machine Conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Jan. 25-29. National Auto Dealers 
Equipment Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago 


Jan. 26-29. National Crushed Stone 
Association Manufacturers’ Division Ex- 
position, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 

Jan. 26-29. Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Exposition, Public Audito- 
rium, Cleveland. 

Feb. 2-6. Eighth International Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 

Feb. 3-5. New England Farm Equip- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Hotel Brad- 
ford, Boston 

Feb. 9-12. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 10-12. Building Material Exhibit, 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 21-26. American Association of 
School Administrators National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-26. National Association of 
Home Builders, Chicago. 

Feb. 24-26. Illinois Retail Hardware 
Association, Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 7. International Sports, 
Travel and Boat Show, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 9. Greater Chicago and Illinois 
Hotel Associations 1948 Midwest Hotel 
Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Mar. 15-21. Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cleveland. 

Mar. 22-24. Chicago Production 
Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 


Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


Mar. 31-Apr. 3. National Catholic 
Educational Association, Civic Audito- 
rium, San Francisco. 


April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At- 
lantic City. 

April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
Dallas, Tex. 


April. 5-8. National Oil Heat Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Apr. 14-17. National Restaurant As- 
sociation Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Apr. 27-29. American Management 
Association Packaging Exposition, Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 

May 2-4. State Hospital Associations 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, Palmer House, Chicago. 

May 3-7. American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

May 3-7. International Exposition of 
Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup- 
plies, 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 

May 15-22. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Exposition 
Grounds, Tulea, Okla. 

May 17-22. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

May 31-June 12. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 

June 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Elec- 
trical Association and Petroleum Electrical 
Supply Association, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas. 

June 7-12. International Exposition of 
Textiles, Trimmings and Factory Equip- 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus- 
trial Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, At- 
lantic City. 

June 28-July 2. American Electro- 
platers’ Society Industrial Finishing Ex- 
position, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

June 30-July 3. National Catholic 
Building Convention and _ Exposition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 23-27. Photographers Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 11. Canadian National 
Exhibition, Exhibition Park, Toronto. 

Sept. 13-17. Instrument Conference 
and Exhibit, Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia. 

Sept. 20-23. American Hospital As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

Sept. 27-Oct.1. Third National Plas- 
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Leads in GROWTH 


BREWERS DIGEST is by far the 
fastest growing publication in 


the Brewing Industry. 


In paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 
past decade. 





Internationally circulated, BREW- 
ERS DIGEST is recognized every- 
where for its authoritative char- 


acter and its editorial influence. 





| Write for complete 
information. 





For Detaled 
Reterence Dete 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 





Buseness 
Pubbcotens 
Editon 








fa-\@ \clem- es VA Plea 2 i- a 
NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave 











Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 
| Profitable 
Market 


| for many items 


| Only ONE 

| Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 

| ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 


| TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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Read and Liked by A 
the Men You Must 
Sell in the Wood- 
working and Furni- 
ture Manufacturing 
Industry. 


Use wood 
PRODUCTS adver- 
tising pages for as- 
results. 
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431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Aun industrialist said — 
“It is esdential le find meons 
lo equip workers 40 they will 
be able fo produce enough to 
Best way we know é4 la send 
complete editorial dala fo 
Industrial Equipment News 
of the new products you haue 
pose in mind. 









Then the experienced men 
whoa read JEN will lake 


appropriate action. 
Bill Irish 


Editor 











INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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tic Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers Exposition, Cleveland. 


Oct. (date not set). United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. 


Oct. 4-9. Fifteenth Southern Textile 
Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


Oct. 12-16. Fifth National Chemical 
Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago. 


Show, 


Oct. 25-30—National Business 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4. National Exposition 


of Power & Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. 
[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 151] 


Trends 


sales over last year. But beverage 
sales are down about 7%. While hotels 
have more conventions than during 
the war, operating costs are so high 
that brisk does 


not produce proportionate profits. 


convention business 


It is true that hotels rang up record 
sales in the last five years. But gov- 
ernment regulations and restrictions 
prevented hotels from putting profits 
back into their properties for mod- 
ernization, rehabilitation and improve- 


ments. 


In normal years hotels spent $200 
million annually to keep their houses 
in good physical condition. But dur- 
ing the war practically no moderniza- 
tion and maintenance were possible. 
The labor 
were not available. No portion of the 
hotels’ profits could be withheld for 
went into 


necessary materials and 


postwar rehabilitation. It 


taxes. 


As a result, by war’s end, hotels 
found themselves in an embarrassing 
situation. The four-year wear and tear 
of carpets, linens, machinery, furni- 
ture and equipment was so great that 
the nation’s hotels needed $1.5 billion 
to bring their houses up-to-date. This 
figure, which today is estimated to be 
closer to the $2 billion mark, was com- 
puted by the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation in 1945, from a survey con- 
ducted among 12,000 hotels. 


Only a comparatively small fraction 
of this market has been consummated 
There is still a 
shortage of certain materials. The 
backlog of hotel orders is so great that 
two or three-year delivery promises 


by manufacturers. 


are not unusual. 

Meanwhile, there is no indication of 
decreasing operating costs or increas- 
ing profits in running a hotel. The 
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government has not yet agreed to re- 
fund a portion of the war years’ tax 
payments, which, in normal times, 
would have been used to rehabilitate 
hotel properties —Watter O. Voe- 
GELE, Managing Editor, Hotel Man- 
agement. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 


Industrial Publicity 


chance remarks, produced more in- 
terest and more far reaching results 
than anything the publicity depart- 
ment of the particular company had 
yet turned out. The fact of the mat- 
ter was that no one had bothered to 
find out what the buyers of the prod- 
ucts thought, what the top selling fea- 
ture was and what they disliked. Main 
points of a publicity story had, until 
that time, never been brought out. 


Of course, all companies haven’t 
this kind of office boys. It is pretty 
much up to the publicity or advertis- 
ing department to get customers in- 
formation. It may take time, but such 
information, once accumulated, pays 
off in big story results, and the leg- 
work involved is the satisfaction of 
seeing a job well done. 


Information and more information 
is the key to good publicity. News re- 
leases and stories about new products 
that have a “‘will-of-the-wisp” atmos- 
phere, do nothing to promote interest 
either in the product or the company 
manufacturing it. Such articles are 
surely a waste of the writer’s time and 
a waste of valuable space in industrial 
publications. 


Crystal clear stories, flavored with 
just enough technical wording to give 
them a professional touch, will get into 
print quicker and hold a greater reader 
audience than any flowery piece of 
literature written with a lack of proper 
product knowledge. 


Two Chicago Manufacturers 
Appoint Armstrong Agency 


Davis Regulator Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of controllers, regulators 
and valve specialties, and Chicago Float 
Works, maker of floats used in the opera- 
tion of valves and other liquid level con- 
trol equipment, have both appointed Arm- 
strong Advertising Company to handle 
their ad programs. 

The Davis campaign, which began last 
month, is using space in power, petroleum 
and general industrial magazines. Chi- 
cago Float Works is promoting its line of 
stainless steel, monel, nickel, copper and 
steel floats in engineering and industrial 
publications. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 147] 


Problems in Marketing 


ucts. If you can recommend a few books 
yn that subject, I shall very much appre- 
iate the cooperation 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 

Because our country in the past has 
been principally interested in domestic 
sales, there is not very much in the 
way of books or publications on the 
narketing of industrial products to 
the export trade. However, we have 
prepared a list below which you may 
find worth while. If we find any other 
good sources during the next few 
weeks, we will pass them on to you. 

The Department of Commerce has 
a very effective consulting service for 
those interested in export advertising 
and selling. We recommend that you 
get in touch with their nearest field 
office: 

“Going Abroad for Business,” by 
Edmund Besselievre. 

“Preparing Effective Printed Mat- 
ter for the Latin Americas,” pub- 
lished by John Maher Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1947. 

“New Horizons for World Trade,” 
U. S. Department of State, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 

“Getting Into Foreign Trade,” 
by Eugene Van Cleff, published by 
Roland Press Company, New York, 
1946. 

“ABC Rules for Latin America 
Copywriting,” by L. G. Dillion, 
Printers’ Ink, June 21, 1946. 

“Report on Advertising in 10 
European Countries,” by I. A. Vlad- 
imir, Advertising & Selling, Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

“LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad 
Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Ex- 
port Markets,” by J. G. Van de Loo, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, 
1947. 

United States Department of Com 
merce pamphlets, leaflets, and other 
miscellaneous information: 

“Guide for the New World 
Trader;” “Channels for Trading 
Abroad;” trade lists on file in field 
offices include names, addresses, de- 
scriptions of imports and exports, 
and distributors of types of com- 
modities (separate lists for each 
country); International Reference 
Service has material on economic 
conditions, trade, preparing ship- 
ments, etc.; and Year Book Series 
lists basic facts on marketing areas, 
product imports, trade with lead- 
ing countries, financial conditions, 
etc. 














Behind the Tires 
You Ride on... 


or the belt that drives machin- 
ery in your plant, or the sponge 
rubber cushion on your office 
chair — stand a whole host of 
people you ve never connected 
with rubber, from miners and 
farmers to chemists. 


You see, very few so-called rub- 
ber products are just that alone; 
rubber by itself just couldn't 
stand the demands placed upon 
it by today’s terrific pace of in- 
dustry. So, other industries are 
called upon to furnish Chemicals, 
Metals, Fabrics, etc., to be com- 
bined with rubber so that you 
might have transportation, com- 
munications, and all the creature 
comforts so largely dependent on 
rubber. 





Hundreds of different chemicals, 
almost all types of fabrics, wire 
buttons, zippers and rivets and machinery of many kinds combine to provide 
an almost infinite variety of rubber products with a sales volume of almost 
2'% billion dollars annually. 


Have you made any real effort to determine your company’s potential share 
of this market? Write today and we'll try to tell you something about the 
extent to which rubber manufacturers use your products . . . equipment 
services. 


Also publishers of ; 
RUBBER RED BOOK RUBBER AGE 


the industry’s only 


directory. 1432 FISK BUILDING....NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


























“I know of no place other than’ 3% 

the Market Data Book, where we can 33 
3 make a quick over-all study of markets in relation to our sched- 33 
3 ules. | am therefore especially pleased to see the ever-increasing 33 
3 data contained in it, and especially the improvement in the 24 
‘ advertisements of publishers . . . if they would place information 3 

like the two pages of Electrical World, for example, they would 3 
really be utilizing the space to its fullest degree.” 3 
—R. C. Breth, President 33 
3 R, C. Breth, Inc., Advertising 3 
3 Green Bay, Wisconsin ; 
3 33 
Dene e ne eG TOONS SISOS AES 
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new product Engineering News-Record 89 Refinery Catalog, The se 1 
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Merchandising Ideas acento tee vf . *Siebel Publications .............. 15 
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CHAMPION PAPER 


COLAS MONEY 


FOR ADVERTISERS 























It goes right on carrying sales talk to entire national markets and to 
those that are highly selective. Printed selling makes a mint of money for its users because of its 
creat flexibility, consistently high productivity and consequent economy. Just as this form of adver- 
ising can be fashioned to any market situation and any product, Champion’s complete line is de- 
igned to fit a variety of jobs, whether letterpress or offset, on coated or uncoated. Its uniformly 
iigh quality and unusual versatility make Champion paper a favorite with advertisers and printers. 


vue Carnepeine Tier AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


district Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 































There’s a basic difference between 
Mill & Factory and other general 
industrial magazines . . . a basic 
superiority worth remembering! 
Circulation is hand-picked by the 
1450 salesmen of the 135 indus- 
trial distributors shown on this map. 

These men know the plants and 
executives in their own areas as 
you know the palm of your hand. 
They know which plants, and how 
many are worthwhile . . know 
when plants open, become in- 
active, shift to new lines. They 
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For the first eight months of 1947, 


37 a 17-1>)7 eT 


MORE advertisers placed MORE 
pages of advertising in Mill & 
Factory than in any other publi- 


cation in its field. 


... strongest assurance of perfect coverage of 


know what men have buying in- 
fluence ... know when men move 
up, down, in, out. 

Horse-sense tells you that these 
distributors will see that Mill & 
Factory gets to ALL plants and 
men of importance. But to make 
doubly sure of proper coverage, 
distributors’ lists are constantly 
rechecked by the publishers through 
Mill & Factory’s continuing Census 
of Manufacturers. 

You can be sure, too, that Mill & 
Factory isn’t likely to go to plants 


Industrial markets are 


\ \ blanketed by distributors 
. uw maintain Mill & 
we “st Factory circulation, 
~44 M y, 
“— «# 


ey se 


PICKED... 


~..in total pages of advertising 
...in total number of advertisers 


EVERY COPY 
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’ WHY MORE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS CHOOSE MILL & FACTORY 


There is a reason for this. Adver. 
tisers seeking more effective, more 
efficient ways of selling have found 
in the unique Mill & Factory cir- 


culation method — 


worthwhile plants 


and men who are worthless to ad- 
vertisers. Distributors subscribe 
for every copy . . . names that be- 
come duds are cut off in a hurry! 

We don’t claim infallible cov- 
erage of every influential man in 
every worthwhile plant. But it cer- 
tainly makes sense to believe that 
the unique Mill & Factory circula- 
tion method is the strongest as- 
surance of as nearly perfect cov- 
erage as any publication could 
ever provide! * 


Conover-Mast Corp., 205 East 42nd St. 
New York 17; 333 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; 
Forrest C. Pearson, 5670 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36. 
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